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The  Use  of  Pyrometers  in  Ore- 
Roasting. 

1!V  \VILLI.\M  E.  GREEX.WV.XLT.* 

Attempts  have  frequentlj’  been  made  to 
get  uniformity  in  the  quality  of  gold  ore, 
roasted  for  treatment  by  the  chemical 
processes,  by  establishing  a  system  of 
absolute  temperatures  in  certain  parts  of 
the  furnace,  and  firing  so  as  to  keep  those 
temperatures  constant.  On  theoretical 
grounds  this  appears  feasible.  The  dif- 
liculty  lies  in  assuming  that  the  ore  fed 
into  the  furnace  is  of  uniform  quality, 
and  that  the  other  essential  factors,  such 
as  air  supply,  always  remain  the  same. 
Ore  which  is  well  bedded,  and  contain¬ 
ing  about  2.5  per  cent,  sulphur,  may  vary 
as  much  as  0.25  to  0.50  per  cent,  in  24 
hours.  The  conditions  which  would  be 
ideal  for  ore  having  2.25  per  cent,  sulphur 
would  be  far  from  ideal  for  ore  having 
2.50  or  2.75  per  cent. 

Much  also  depends  on  the  physical  and 
chemical  composition  of  the  ore.  The 
condition  of  temperature  which  would 
give  the  best  results  for  partly  oxidized 
ore  would  not  give  satisfactory  results 
with  ore  containing  the  same  amount 
of  sulphur,  from  the  deeper  workings  of 
the  same  mine,  in  which  no  oxidation  had 
taken  place,  assuming,  of  course  that  the 
amount  of  ore  roasted  remains  the  same. 
When  ore  contains  an  excessive  amount 
of  dust,  it  cannot  be  roasted  at  the  same 
rate  and  at  the  same  temperature  as  ore 
which  contains  only  the  normal  quantity. 

The  temperature  of  a  roasting  furnace 
appears  to  be  very  much  hotter  at  night 
than  during  the  day.  Inexperienced 
roastermen  are  frequently  misled  by  this. 
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In  such  cases  pyrometers  are  of  great 
service  in  establishing  absolute  temper¬ 
atures.  They  are  also  of  great  service  in 
determining  the  temperature  beyond 
which  it  is  unsafe  to  roast.  Experience 
and  skill  in  the  appearance  of  the  ore  as 
it  progresses  through  the  furnace,  and  its 
appearance  after  roasting,  however,  are 
the  best  general  guides  to  obtaining  uni¬ 
form  results.  It  is  questionable  whether, 
even  with  a  perfect  system  of  pyrometry, 
the  e.xperience  and  the  skill  of  the  oper¬ 
ator  will  not  always  remain  the  dominant 
factor. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  roasting 
furnaces  are  overheated,  the  amount  of 
sulphur  in  the  roasted  ore  is  abnormally 
high.  One  of  the  dangers  in  employing 
new  roastermen  is,  that  in  their  anxiety 
to  get  a  good  roast,  they  invariably  fire 
at  too  high  a  temperature,  with  the  result, 
that  the  roasted  ore  contains  an  unusually 
large  amount  of  sulphur,  and  is  in  the 
worst  possible  condition  for  treatment  by 
a  solvent  process.  Pyrometers,  in  such 
cases  are  invaluable,  as  a  warning  to  the 
roasterman  when  the  safe  ’  limit  of 
temperature  is  being  e.xceeded.  Frequent 
pyrometric  determinations  are  absolutely 
essential  to  intelligent  work,  but  they 
must  be  supplemented  by  experience  and 
skill,  and  not  dominate  them. 

Of  the  pyrometers  in  general  use,  those 
of  the  Le  Chatelier  type  will  be  found  the 
most  satisfactory  in  roasting  work.  If 
the  thermo-electric  couple  is  protected,  it 
may  be  inserted  into  the  furnace  and  kept 
there  a  very  long  time — in  fact  more  or 
less  permanently — without  appreciable  in¬ 
jury.  The  limit  of  temperatures  at  which 
it  is  safe  to  use  these  pyrometers  is  a 
little  below  the  melting  point  of  platinum, 
which  is  about  3250  deg.  F.,  although 
readings  above  3000  deg.  F.  cannot  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  as  perfectly  accurate.  In  roast¬ 
ing  work  these  temperatures  are  never  ap¬ 
proached.  It  is  rarely  that  1700  deg.  F.  will 
be  exceeded.  From  1400  to  1600  is  the 
usual  range  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
furnace,  for  the  various  ores.  Frequently 
ores  are  found  which  give  the  best  re¬ 
sults  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  1200  deg. 
F.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
only  danger  of  injury  to  the  thermo¬ 
electric  couple  of  the  pyrometer  is  from 
the  furnace  gasses.  Even  this  danger  is 
remote  in  any  case,  and  is  entirely  ob¬ 
viated  if  the  thermo-electric  couple  be 
protected. 

Several  pyrometers  inserted  at  various 
points  of  a  large  roasting  furnace  will 
give  invaluable  information  as  to  the 
limits  of  temperature,  which,  for  any 
particular  ore,  will  give  the  best  extrac¬ 
tion.  Once  these  e.xtreme  limits  have 
been  determined,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
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fire  the  furnace  so  that  they  shall  not  be 
exceeded. 

While  the  determination  of  the  absolute 
temperatures  in  roasting  is  not  essential, 
nevertheless  it  is  highly  desirable.  One 
of  the  gratifying  features  of  the  Le 
Chatelier  type  of  pyrometer  is  that  the 
absolute  temperatures  may  be  determined 
wdth  greater  facility  and  accuracy  than 
the  relative  temperatures  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  other  means,  and  absolute 
temperatures  are  always  reliable  for 
comparison. 

Lode -Lights. 

BY  E.  HIBBERD.* 

An  interesting  confirmation  of  the 
phenomenon  ascribed  to  lodes  and  known 
to  the  old  Cornish  miners  as  “’lode-lights” 
is  given  by  an  old  Kirghese  tradition 
regarding  a  hill  on  the  property  of  the 
Spassky  Copper  Mine,  Ltd.  This  hill 
is  situated  at  the  \  uspenssky  mine,  and 
its  Kirghese  name  freely  translated 
means  “Sacred  Hill.”  The  tradition  is 
that  formerly,  before  the  mine  was 
worked,  lights  were  seen  on  the  hill  at 
night  and  so  the  hill  came  to  be  regarded 
by  the  Kirghese  (who  are  Mahometans) 
as  a  holy  place  and  people  suffering  from 
illness  were  taken  there  to  sleep  at  night 
to  effect  a  cure.  When  the  mine  was 
found  and  worked  by  the  Russians  the 
lights  disappeared. 

This  ‘“Sacred  Hill”  is  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  a  large  body  of  high-grade 
copper  ore,  and  is  mainly  composed  of 
quartz  and  barite  carrying  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  copper  carbonates. 

Dr.  C.  Le  Neve  Foster,  in  his  book 
”Ore  and  Stone  Mining  ’  states,  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  explanation,  that  the  phosphates  usu¬ 
ally  present  in  the  upper  parts  of  lodes 
may  react  on  carboniferous  matter  and 
produce  phosphoreted  hydrogen  which  on 
reaching  the  surface  is  spontaneously  ig¬ 
nited.  At  the  Yuspenssky  mine,  the 
shales  forming  one  wall  of  the  orebody 
are  carboniferous  but  so  far  no  phos¬ 
phates  have  been  detected  in  the  ore  or 
gossan. 

d'he  tradition,  held  by  a  pastoral  peo¬ 
ple  ignorant  of  mining,  of  the  presence 
of  these  lights  appearing  on  a  hill  form-  ^ 
ing  part  of  the  outcrop  of  a  valuable 
lode  helps  to  confirm  the  old  Cornish  re¬ 
ports. 

The  pampas,  or  plains,  of  Argentina, 
are  said  to  be  so  absolutely  level  that 
there  is  one  railroad  over  them  which  ex¬ 
tends  for  175  miles  without  a  curve,  and 
might  have  been  continued  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection  for  30  miles  farther. 

•Spassky  Zavod.  Akiiiollnsk.  Siberia. 
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Mining  in  Colombia. 

i  - 

BY  HENRY  G.  GRANGER. 


The  Spaniards  in  the  i6th,  17th  and 
18th  centuries  obtained  a  production  of 
gold  in  Colombia,  of  which  the  records 
are  so  much  at  variance  as  to  render  im¬ 
possible  an  accurate  determination  of  the 
precise  amount;  but  it  was  so  nearly  a 
billion  dollars  as  to  have  made  Colombia 
the  peerless  gold  country  of  the  world, 
until  California  put  the  United  States  into 
the  front  rank.  The  Spaniards'  gold  was 
practically  all  taken  out  by  placer  mining, 
and  so  thorough  were  their  methods  that 
all  who  see  their  old  workings  admit  that 
without  the  modern  hydraulic  elevator  or 
dredge  they  could  not  have  made  a  cleaner 
sweep.  The  only  placer  gold  to  be  found 
now  in  Colombia  is  in  the  mountain  tops 
where  water  is  either  scarce  or  absent,  in 
the  tributaries  to  the  Amazon  where  the 
cannabalistic  habits  of  the  Indians  make 
prospecting  unpleasant,  and  in  occasional 
banks  that  would  require  modern  pipe 
lines,  often  with  inverted  siphons,  to  feed 
the  monitors.  In  the  occasional  little 
patches  of  gravel  along  the  streams  myri¬ 
ads  of  peons,  men  and  women,  wash 
enough  to  make  a  living,  waiting  for  peri¬ 
ods  of  drought  to  dry  up  the  streams  and 
enable  them  to  make  a  strike  by  get¬ 
ting  at  the  submerged  gold ;  they 
frequently  become  independent  by  a 
few  day’s  work.  Many  divers  in 
the  middle  stretches  of  the  Andagenda 
river  are  known  to  have  washed  out  in 
bateas  12.  oz.  per  day  in  a  dry  spell  which  oc¬ 
curred  about  20  years  ago.  Surprisingly 
rich  results  have  been  obtained  in  other  riv¬ 
ers  of  the  Choco  district,  such  as  the  San 
Juan,  Condoto,Tamana.Atrato,  XeguaCer- 
tegui,  Cabi,  etc.  In  Antioquia,  also,  many 
of  the  rivers  are  exceedingly  rich;  along 
the  Force,  Nechi  and  other  tributaries  to 
the  Cauca  and  Magdalena,  there  is  a  re¬ 
gion  so  abundant  in  gold  that  it  has  been 
called  the  treasure  houseof  South  America. 

The  Spaniards  built  some  crude  wooden 
stamp  mills,  nearly  the  same  as  the  steel- 
shod  sticks  in  general  use  throughout  An¬ 
tioquia,  Cauca  andTolima  today.  Owing  to 
the  difficulties  of  transportation  only  four 
small  California  stamp  mills  have  thus 
far  been  erected,  all  the  other  quartz 
mines  being  fitted  up  with  the  wooden 
mills.  The  stem  of  these  stamps  weighs 
125  lb. ;  the  steel  shoe  is  of  the  same 
weight.  The  crushing  is  done  through  ii- 
^  mesh  screens,  and  sometimes  no  screens  at 
all,  the  ore  splashing  over  a  board  on  to 
blankets,  which  are  invariably  used  to 
save  the  gold. 

At  one  mine  near  Manizales,  I  saw  a 
man  working  a  dolly  in  an  earth  mortar 
between  his  legs,  where  he  and  his  prede¬ 
cessors  had  for  many  years  taken  out  $I0,- 
000  net  per  year.  The  vein  was  only  a 
couple  of  inches  in  width,  but  ran  $2,000 
per  ton.  The  country  rock  was  a  pecu¬ 
liar  schist  of  a  talcose  slate,  with  minute 


quartz  laminations.  The  whole  mountain 
in  that  vicinity  apparently  contains  from 
$2.50  to  $5  per  ton,  and  several  times  that 
right  adjoining  the  vein,  which  allowed 
profitable  crushing  of  much  of  the  gangue 
extracted  to  clear  the  lode. 

The  duty  of  the  wooden  stamp  is  from  400 
to  600  lb.  of  ore  per  day,crushed  to  i  i-mesh. 
Seldom  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  gold 
can  be  saved  by  such  coarse  crushing,  al¬ 
though  in  some  mines  the  tailings  are  con¬ 
centrated  in  sluices  or  on  buddies,  and 
then  the  sulphurets  are  worked  in  arras- 
tras.  Nevertheless,  scores  of  mines  are 
in  operation,  while  hundreds  of  workable 
prospects  are  untouched  because  of  the 
running  mills  owning  the  only  available 
water.  The  stamps  are  dropped  by  cam 
shafts,  made  of  logs,  with  wooden  cams 
driven  in,  and  built  into  overshot  water¬ 
wheels.  With  Felton  wheels  and  electric 
transmission,  there  are  many  mines  in  the 
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country  which  could  be  run  profitably ; 
some  of  them  could  safely  be  equipped 
with  100  California  stamps  to  one  wooden 
stamp  in  use  today. 

Gold  dredging  has  been  attempted  at  va¬ 
rious  times  and  places:  in  Antioquia,  in 
the  Choco  or  the  region  watered  by  the 
Atrato  and  San  Juan,  and  on  the  Facific 
Coast.  The  results  were  in  all  cases  sim¬ 
ply  demonstrations  of  the  existence  of 
gold  and  the  inability  to  save  it.  Now 
that  modern  dredging  practice  has  proved 
so  successful  in  other  countries,  in  ground 
of  the  same  physical  character,  and  since 
confidence  is  established  as  to  the  stability 
of  peace  in  Colombia,  arrangements  are 
under  way  by  four  American  and  two 
British  companies  to  develop  actively 
gold  dredging  in  Colombia  on  the  most 
modern  lines. 

Silver  is  mined  in  Antioquia,  the  Cauca 
and  Tolima.  Coal  and  iron  are  mined  for 
limited  local  use,  but  are  found  in  such  ex¬ 


tensive  deposits  as  to  become  important 
factors  when  transportation  facilities  are 
provided.  The  same  may  be  said  regard¬ 
ing  copper,  sulphur,  lead,  cinnabar,  nitrates, 
asphalt,  petroleum  and  other  minerals. 

The  most  important  feature  in  Colombia 
at  present  is  her  wonderful  emerald  mines. 
The  mining  of  these  precious  stones  is  a 
Government  monopoly.  Although  found 
in  various  places  near  Bogota  they  are 
mined  only  at  Muzo,  about  three  days’ 
mule  riding  north  from  the  capital.  This 
is  the  world’s  most  important  source  of 
the  gems.  In  the  past  the  modus  operandi 
has  been  to  make  short  leases  to  par¬ 
ties  who  paid  the  Government  a  royalty  of 
80  per  cent,  of  the  stones  they  found,  and 
even  so,  the  leases  were  very  profitable. 

The  emeralds  are  found  on  a  mountain 
side,  the  gem-bearing  strata  alternating 
with  barren  strata.  Under  short  leases 
the  only  way  a  mine  could  be  worked  was 
by  catching  the  rainfall  in  little  reservoirs 
on  the  slope  above,  and  as  water  was  col¬ 
lected,  at  rare  intervals,  booming  off  the 
picked  surface.  As  perfect  emaralds  are 
worth  more  than  diamonds  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  beautiful  stones  is  constant, 
Fresident  Reyes  has  decided  to  modernize 
the  mining.  A  constant  and  abundant 
supply  of  water  will  be  brought  from  a 
distance  of  15  miles  and  a  monitor  in¬ 
stalled,  with  sluices  and  all  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  for  preventing  the  loss  of  any 
stones.  This  change  will  affect  the  emer¬ 
ald  industry  as  diamond  mining  was 
changed  into  a  business  by  the  hand  of 
the  late  Cecil  Rhodes,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  the  almost  exact  counterpart,  physi¬ 
cally,  of  Fresident  Reyes,  and  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance  is  seen  in  the  aims,  methods 
and  personal  force  of  the  two  men.  From 
her  emeralds  Colombia  will  derive  a  rev¬ 
enue  which  will  enable  her  to  carry  out 
all  the  reforms  planned  by  the  Fresident 
and  his  cabinet,  the  foremost  of  which  is 
public  instruction. 

There  are  now  engineering  and  techni¬ 
cal  schools  at  Bogota  and  Medellin,  and 
collegiate  courses  are  given  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  cities;  but  it  is  Fresident  Reyes’  aim 
to  have  the  common-school  system  as  ef¬ 
ficient  as  in  Japan,  where  over  96  per 
cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  attend 
school.  The  policy  of  the  Government  is 
an  eminently  practical  one — high  protective 
tariff  on  all  articles  that  can  be  produced 
in  the  country,  and  laws  especially  favor¬ 
able  to  planters  and  miners;  among  these 
are  free  importation  of  machinery  and 
light  taxes. 

One  of  the  marvels  to  the  traveler  in 
Colombia  is  the  arrival,  after  days  of 
weary  mule-back  riding,  at  cities  built  in 
stone,  with  all  modem  conveniences,  and 
a  cultured  society  in  residences  that  are 
eternal  bowers  of  roses.  The  very  com¬ 
fort  of  the  cities  has  been  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  draw-backs,  as  many  of  the  wealthi¬ 
est  and  most  influential  citizens  have  not 
cared  to  brave  the  discomforts  of  travel 
and  exploration,  and  there  have  even  been 
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presidents  who,  though  accomplished  men 
of  the  highest  education,  have  never  seen 
the  Magdalena  river.  President  Reyes, 
however,  though  second  to  none  in  mental 
qualifications,  from  his  personal  explora¬ 
tions,  enterprises,  and  campaigns  knows 
Colombia  as  no  other  man  knows  it.  He 
has  spent  years  in  Europe,  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  When  he  finally 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  country  and 
returned  to  take  the  presidency,  his  term 
beginning  in  August,  1904,  he  laid  his  pol¬ 
icy  in  the  two  words  “Paz  y  Progreso” 
(Peace  and  Progress),  and  is  so  living  up 


to  his  program  that  he  has  inspired  the 
confidence  and  cordial  good  will  of  all 
foreigners  in  Colombia,  and  the  hearty 
support  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  different 
political  parties  and  factions. 

One  of  General  Reyes’  strongest  points 
is  the  development  of  transportation  facil¬ 
ities.  The  army  has  been  converted  into 
organized  road  builders,  as  many  of  the 
mule  trails  had  fallen  into  well-nigh  im¬ 
possible  condition.  Several  railroads  are 
being  built  from  the  coasts  and  from  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Magdalena  to  the 
interior.  These  roads  will  thoroughly 


open  the  mining  regions  and  afford  vastly 
improved  facilities  for  the  installation  of 
machinery  and  modern  processes  in  Anti- 
oquia  and  the  Cauca. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  tropics  as  being  unfit  for  the 
white  man  to  live  in.  Generations  of  ro¬ 
bust  white  families  reside  in  the  coast 
cities,  and  the  health  enjoyed  by  those  of 
us  who  are  veterans  in  the  tropics  is  am¬ 
ple  evidence  on  this  score.  Unbridled  ap¬ 
petites  kill  more  than  the  climate  ever  ac¬ 
complished.  Prudence,  cleanliness,  a  sane 
bill  of  fare,  reasonable  precautions  and 


some  simple  remedies,  will  keep  anyone  in 
good  shape  in  the  hottest  sections,  while 
at  many  points,  especially  in  the  higher  al¬ 
titudes,  life  is  as  pleasant  as  in  Georgia  in 
May. 


If  metallic  iron  is  melted  along  with 
copper  or  brass,  part  enters  the  alloy  and 
becomes  chemically  combined,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  separates  in  pellets  or  nodules  of 
the  hardness  of  steel.  These  nodules  are 
the  source  of  much  trouble  in  brass,  as 
they  injure  tools  to  an  alarming  extent. 


A  Unique  Discovery  at  Cobalt. 

BY  J.  J.  BELL.* 


New  and  valuable  strikes  of  silver- 
cobalt  veins  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  Cobalt  district  and  probably  the  most 
important  as  well  as  the  most  unique  dis¬ 
covery  this  season,  has  been  made  by 
W.  J.  Green,  of  Toronto.  His  engineer. 
Major  J.  R.  Gordon,  of  Sudbury,  after 
making  a  careful  study  of  the  formation 
of  the  district,  concluded  that  a  large 
vein  was  located  under  the  waters  of 
Clear  lake,  and  to  demonstrate  this  a  dia¬ 
mond-drill  plant  was  placed  on  a  scow 
anchored  in  the  lake  and  drilling  for  the 
vein  was  commenced.  As  a  result  one  of 
the  largest  veins  of  the  district  was  dis¬ 
covered. 

The  mining  inspector  examined  the  dis- 
coverey  by  reaming  out  the  drill  hole, 
showing  5  ft.  of  vein  matter  in  cross¬ 
cutting  the  vein,  demonstrating  native 
silver  in  large  quantity  and  showing  it  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  veins  in  the  district. 
The  drilling  was  continued  by  the  in¬ 
spector  for  several  inches  further,  and 
when  the  core  was  brought  up  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  it  was  found  to  be  pure  silver.  It 
is  needless  to  say  the  claim  immediately 
passed  inspection  and  patent  was  issued. 
The  vein  was  found  as  extensive  as  an¬ 
ticipated  and  Mr.  Green  consequently 
purchased  the  property  on  the  north  side 
of  the  lake  from  W.  R.  Smyth,  and  set 
40  men  to  work  prospecting  the  property 
by  trenches  and  test  pits.  The  result  has 
already  demonstrated  a  network  of  veins, 
including  an  extension  of  the  one  found 
in  the  lake.  The  two  properties  will  be 
operated  together  by  the  Clear  Lake 
Mining  Company,  of  Toronto,  which  has 
obtained  an  Ontario  charter  and  will 
shortly  be  organized. 


A  Novel  Repair  Job. 

BY  REGINALD  MEEKS. 


A  piece  of  repair  work  on  a  cast-iron 
edger  frame  was  not  only  novel  but  effec¬ 
tive.  One  of  the  housings  was  broken  in 
a  railroad  wreck,  and  while  apparently 
only  fit  for  the  scrap  pile  still  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  make  an  attempt  to  join  the  bro¬ 
ken  pieces  by  “burning”  with  molten  iron. 
The  fracture  was  adjusted  and  a  dam  of 
molding  sand  was  built  up  around  the 
break  with  a  runaway  leading  to  the  pig- 
bed.  When  all  was  ready  about  6do  lb.  of 
hot  iron  were  poured  through  and  around 
the  break.  When  cool  the  casting  was 
chipped  and  was  found  to  be  in  satisfac¬ 
tory  condition,  and  the  metal  seemed  to 
be  homogeneous. 


The  estate  of  the  late  George  Lansell, 
the  "quartz  king”  of  Bendigo,  Victoria, 
was  valued  for  probate  at  £600,000. 


PKl.MrriVE  SrA.MP-MILL. 
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the  bonanza  orebodies  occur  just  beyond 
the  intersections  of  hanging-wall  veins 
and  the  mother  lode  (Veta  Madre),  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3. 

More  perplexing,  because  seemingly  at 
variance  with  all  precedent,  is  the  behav¬ 
ior  of  the  veins  at  Marysville,  Montana. 
The  rich  ore  shoots,  in  many  places  out¬ 
cropping,  did  not  extend  to  a  depth  of 
more  than  900  ft.  below  the  surface;  in 
many  mines  much  less  than  this.  The  ore 
shoot  was  not  affected  by  change  of 
country  rock  (diorite  and  altered  shale), 
and  the  vein  below  was  as  wide  and  as 
solid  and  persistent  as  above,  but  was 
simply  barren.  In  such  a  case  great 
erosion  has  taken  place  since  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  orebodies,  as  shown  by  the 
topography,  the  geologic  structure  and  the 
extensive  placer  field  whose  gold  certainly 
came  from  these  lodes.  Thus  the  barren 
uppermost  paH  of  the  vein  (if  the  theory 
of  vertical  distribution  of  primary  ores, 
advanced  by  me,  and  independently  by 
Gregory,  and  supported  by  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  Jenney,  be  correct)  has  been 
removed.  Probably  a  certain  amount  of 
secondary  enrichment  also  took  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  degradation  of  the  lode.  The 
conditions  observed  in  the  Carinen- 
Pinguico  vein,  at  Guanajuato,  afford  a 
good  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  this 


almost  pure  silica,  devoid  of  sulphides, 
except  a  trace  of  argentite  and  of  free 
gold  with  one-third  its  weight  of  silver. 
.\bove  water  level  the  ore  is  clean  and  free 
from  oxidized  products.  In  many  places, 
both  above  and  below  water  level,  joints 
in  this  veinstone  are  discolored  by  films 
of  manganese  and  iron  oxides,  which  owe 
their  origin  to  the  infiltration  of  meteoric 
water  from  the  wall  rock,  and  not  the 
oxidation  of  contained  sulphides.  Be¬ 
tween  the  adit  level  and  No.  i  level  there 
begin  to  appear  small  limonite-encrusted 
cavities  in  the  t^iip,  veins  of  crystalline 
quartz  which  trave^  the  main  lode.  At 
No.  I  level  there  iiw  detached  bunches  of 
iron  pyrite  in  the  -quartz,  and  at  No.  2 
level  the  sulphide  ore  forms  a  rib  2  or  3 
ft.  thick.  Down  to  the  lowest  working,  750 
ft.,  there  is  an  increase  of  sulphides  and 
f.o  decrease  of  value. 

The  Pinguico-Carmen  vein,  the  enor¬ 
mously  rich  gold-silver  vein  at  Guanajuato, 
shows  in  most  places  no  quartz  outcrop, 
only  a  barren  fissure,  with  some  rock  de¬ 
composition,  and  this  is  probably  why  it 
escaped  discovery  and  exploitation  in  the 
two  and  a  half  centuries  of  active  mining 
carried  on  about  it.  This  fissure  when 
explored  in  Pinguico  ground,  carried  no 
ore  near  the  surface,  but  as  exploration 
was  carried  farther  down  the  fissure  was 


KIG.  3.  THEORETICAL  DIAGRAM  TO  SHOW  OCCLRRENIE  OK  IIO.VANZA  ORE  SHOOT.S  AT 
GUANAJUATO,  MEX.,  AND  THEIR  REL\TI!)N  TO  I  NTEU.SECTI  NC.  VEIN.s. 


Ore  Shoots. 


BY  WALTER  HARVEY  WEED. 

The  localization  of  bonanza  ore,  or  of 
pay  ore,  into  ore  shoots  is  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  the  mine  operator,  and  any 
sound  deductions  that  can  be  drawn  and 
formulated  into  rules  will  have  an  im¬ 
mense  practical  value,  even  if  the  rules 
are  only  valid  for  the  particular  district 
studied.  An  excellent  example,  in  which 
definite  relations  appear  to  exist,  limiting 
pay  ore  in  depth,  has  been  observed  in  the 
Hauraki  gold  field  of  New  Zealand, 


r;G.  I.  PLAN  OF  NORTHERN  PART  OF 
THAMES  GOLDFIELD  (p.\RK). 


Stippled  area  represents  pay  ore — a  a  Great 
Moanataire  fault,  b  b  Point  Russell  productive 
zone,  cc  Kuranui  productive  zone  of  altered 
andesite,  d  Shotover  vein,  e  No.  9  vein,  f 
Caledonia  vein,  y  Waiotahi  vein. 

described  by  Park.  The  veins,  which  are 
payable  in  altered  andesite  and  barren  in 
tuff,  all  become  enriched  on  entering  a 
particular  zone  or  belt  of  altered  rock. 
There  are  several  such  productive  zones, 
which  are  limited  in  extent  vertically  and 
horizontally,  and  yet  (according  to  Park'i 
are  not  the  result  of  secondary  enrich¬ 
ment. 

Fig.  I  shows  ground-plan  sketch  of  the 
veins  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Thames  (or  Hauraki)  goldfield,  N.  Z., 
the  shaded  area  representing  the  produc- 
tiv'e  zone.  Four  large  parallel  lodes  cross 
a  zone  600  ft.  wide.  Fig.  2  gives  a  vertical 
cross  section  through  the  veins,  and  shows 
that  pay  ore  is  confined  to  the  Kuranui 
“productive  zone.”  It  should  be  noted. 


FLG.  2.  VERTICAL  SECTION  ALONG  NORTHERN 
FORESHORE,  THAMES  GOLDFIELD  (pARK) 


Stippled  area  represents  pay  ore— n  Shot- 
over  creek,  b  Moanatalre  creek,  c  Waiotahi 
creek,  d  Shotover  vein,  e  No.  9  vein,  f  Cale¬ 
donia,  g  Waiotahi  vein. 

however,  that  in  this  zone  the  pay-ore 
shoots  and  bonanzas  occurred  in  almost 
all-  cases  at  the  intersection  of  a  cross 
vein,  a  so  called  “flinty"  or  leader.  In  the 
Kuranui  end  of  the  field  the  shoots  oc¬ 
cur  near  the  surface,  but  southward  they 
are  at  increasing  depths,  reaching  1000  ft. 
below  sea  level  in  the  Queen  of  Beauty 
shaft.  This  occurrence  at  intersections  is 
apparently  independent  of  depth,  as,  for 
example,  at  Guanajuato.  Mexico,  where 


theory,  but  space  forbids  a  description 
here. 

The  veins  of  Hauraki,  New  Zealand, 
appear  from  the  descriptions  of  Park  to 
be  of  undoubted  hot-spring  origin.’  “The 
great  mushroom-capped  veins  of  the 
Hauraki  region  and  Great  Barrier 
islands  *  *  *  are  composed  of  sinters 
and  chalcedonic  quartz,  manifestly  the  re¬ 
sult  of  long-continued  solfataric  activity.” 
These  overhanging  mushrooms  of  silica 
are  almost  devoid  of  gold  and  metallic 
sulphides,  but  the  necks  in  all  cases  con¬ 
tain  gold  and  sulphides  of  silver  and  iron. 
Had  denudation  removed  the  mushroom 
caps,  the  sulphide-bearing  necks  would 
now'  be  exposed  at  the  surface. 

The  well  known  Martha  Lode  at  VVaihi 
has  no  overhanging  cap,  but  consists  of 
chalcedonic  quartz,  apparently  the  result 
of  hydrothermal  activity,  which  at  one 
time  probably  manifested  itself  at  the  sur¬ 
face.  At  the  outcrop  the  “quartz”  is 


'James  Park,  Australian  Mining  standard, 
Jan.  190.5,  p.  10;  Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst. 
Mlu.  Eng..  Vol.  I,  1897,  p.  94. 


found  to  hold  a  stiff  mud,  which  with  in¬ 
creasing  depth  became  very  rich  in 
metallic  sulphides.  The  mud  appears  to 
he  the  result  of  extreme  hydrothermal 
alteration  of  the  rhyolite  wall  rock.  This 
material  extends  downward  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  and  gives  way  to  a  solid  quartz 
vein  equally  rich  in  metallic  sulphides. 
The  low'er  limit  of  these  ores  may,  from 
analogy  with  the  adjacent  veins,  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  found  at  considerable  depths. 
The  conditions  are  interpreted  as  indicat¬ 
ing  little  erosion  since  vein  formation.  In 
veins  of  this  class  the  depth  to  which  pay 
ore  will  be  found  can  be  inferred  from 
the  extent  of  post-mineral  erosion.  If  the 
country  has  been  lowered  by  long-con¬ 
tinued.  vigorous  erosion,  not  only  the  bar¬ 
ren  upper  part  and  the  mud-containing 
part  of  the  vein  will  be  w'orn  away  and 
carried  down  the  gulches,  but  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  the  quartz-filled  veins  may 
be  carried  off  and  only  the  roots  of  the 
vein  remain.  In  such  a  case  mining  would 
disclose  the  lower  limit  of  pay  ore  at  a 
relatively  shallow  depth. 
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Matte  Converting. 

BY  HIRAM  \V.  HIXON.* 

The  first  successful  experiments  with 
the  converter  as  applied  to  copper  matte 
are  credited  to  Pierre  Manhes;  but  many 
attempts  had  previously  been  made,  and 
patents  issued.  However,  the  experi¬ 
ments  failed,  because  no  provision  was 
made  for  punching  the  tuyeres. 

Manhes’  invention  consisted  in  plac¬ 
ing  a  hole  in  the  outer  sutface  of  the 
tuyere-box  in  alinement  with  the  tuy¬ 
eres,  so  that  a  rod  (slightly  smaller  than 
tlie  tuyere)  could  be  driven  through  this 
Iiole  into  the  tuyere,  through  the  lining, 
and  dislodge  any  obstruction  at  the  tuy¬ 
ere  end.  In  his  patent  specification,  the 
word  “air-belt”  is  used  in  place  of  tuy¬ 
ere-box  ;  this  gave  the  opportunity  for 
p  acing  the  tuyere  in  a  box  separate  from 
the  air-belt  (to  avoid  infringement  of 
the  letter  if  not  of  the  principle  of  his 
patent),  and  was  quickly  utilized. 

In  1892  I  was  engaged  to  build  a  con¬ 
verter  plant  for  the  Anaconda  Copper 
Mining  Company,  and,  on  the  advice  of 
the  company’s  attorney,  the  converters 
were  constructed  on  the  principle  descrilj- 
ed  above.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  point 
was  contested. 

The  holes  through  the  outer  surface  of 
tlie  tuyere-box  were  closed  by  wooden 
plugs  (which  had  to  be  driven  in  tight 
enough  to  hold  against  the  blast  pressure 
of  10  to  15  lb.  to  tlie  sq.in.).  The  matte 
thrown  out  of  the  converter  during  the 
blow,  would  ignite  the  outer  ends  of 
these  plugs,  and  the  heat  would  contract 
them ;  so  that,  between  the  pressure  from 
within  and  the  fire  from  without,  it  was 
like  standing  in  front  of  a  gatling  gun 
to  punch  the  tuyeres.  A  plug  weighing 
2  oz.  and  propelled  by  a  pressure  of  15 
11).  could  knock  a  man  out  completely ; 
and  adding  to  this  the  chances  of  having 
a  shower  of  fluid  matte  fall  on  him,  he 
certainly  earned  his  $2.50  for  a  12-hour 
shift. 

Julius  A.  Dyblie  (who  was  associated 
with  me  in  designing  the  plant)  changed 
all  this,  and  invented  the  ball-valve  which 
bears  his  name,  and  for  which  he  receives 
a  royalty  from  the  manufacturers.  These 
valves  were  so  arranged  that  when  the 
converter  was  in  position  to  blow,  each 
tuyere-hole  in  the  outer  surface  of  the 
tuyere-box  was  automatically  closed  by 
a  steel  h.all  slightly  larger  than  the  hole, 
tiuides  were  so  arranged  that  the  punch 
rod  would  lift  the  hall  awc'iy  from  its  seat, 
and  return  it  to  its  place  when  the  rod 
was  removed. 

.^fter  the  valves  were  introduced 
did  not  retpiire  such  a  reckless  man,  nor 
the  two  bushel  of  plugs  daily  that  were 
])reviously  required.  Since  that  time 
other  valves  have  been  introduced  which 
embody  the  same  principle ;  such  as  the 

•ManaKer,  Mond  Nickel  Co.,  Ltd.,  Victoria 
Mines,  Ont. 


use  of  a  small  cylinder,  in  place  of  a  ball-, 
a  flap-,  or  clack-valve,  hung  loosely  at  the 
upper  ends. 

The  Parrot  Company  in  Butte,  is  said 
to  have  first  used  the  converter  on  copper 
matte  in  America.  The  H.  H.  Vivian 
Company,  operating  the  Murray  mine 
near  Sudbury,  Ont.,  was  the  first  to  apply 
it  to  copper  nickel  matte.  The  Chicago 
mine  (operated  by  R.  P.  Travers)  also 
used  a  small  converter  on  copper-nickel 
matte  at  a  later  date.  This  mine  did  not 
continue  long  in  operation;  the  same  is 
true  of  the  Murray  mine.  Their  con¬ 
verters  were  of  the  barrel  type,  and  not 
much  larger  (probably  5  ft.  long  by  4  ft. 
diam.)  ;  they  turned  by  a  screw  operated 
by  hand  or  by  a  belt  from  a  shaft. 

In  the  converting  of  copper  matte,  the 
iron  is  all  oxidized  first,  and,  after  the 
resulting  slag  has  been  poured  off,  the 
remaining  high-grade  matte  is  blown  up 
to  blister  copper  and  poured  into  bar 
molds.  This  cannot  be  done  with  copper- 
nickel  mattes,  as  the  nickel  begins  to  ox¬ 
idize  and  remains  in  that  condition  after 
the  iron  is  removed.  It  is  therefore  nec¬ 
essary  to  stop  the  process  at  this  point 
and  pour  the  matte  into  molds,  when  the 
iron  has  been  reduced  to  i  per  cent,  or 
less.  For  these  reasons,  all  the  convert¬ 
ing  plants  which  have  operated  on  Sud¬ 
bury  ores,  have  produced  only 'high-grade 
mattes  carrying  copper  and  nickel  in  vary¬ 
ing  proportions,  depending  on  the  metal 
contents  of  the  ores  from  which  they 
were  derived.  The  sum  of  the  two  metals 
is,  appro.ximately,  80  per  cent.,  witn  Its 
per  cent,  sulphur,  i  per  cent,  iron,  and  i 
per  cent,  oxygen. 

'I'he  Canadian  Copper  Company  used 
converters  in  a  small  way  at  a  later  per¬ 
iod  than  the  H.  H.  Vivian  Company;  but 
it  was  claimed  that  the  loss  of  nickel  was 
excessive;  and,  on  that  account,  that  the 
process  could  not  be  successfully  applied 
to  ores  carrying  nickel. 

The  plant  which  I  constructed  for  the 
Mond  Nickell  Company  disproved  this 
contention ;  and  at  a  later  date  the  Can¬ 
adian  Copper  Company  introduced  the 
latest  practice  of  large  furnaces,  and  large 
converters  electrically  operated;  it  now 
has  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant 
in  Canada.  The  electric  transmission 
(from  the  high  falls  of  the  Spanish  riv¬ 
er)  to  Copper  Cliff  is  over  25  miles  long, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  5000  h.p.  The  con¬ 
verting  process  is  now  producing  nearly 
all  the  copper  derived  from  sulphide  ores, 
iuid  all  the  copper  and  nickel  from  the 
Sudbury  district. 

The  practice  of  converting  is  interest¬ 
ing,  and  varies  considerably  in  different 
localities.  The  original  practice  at  Ana¬ 
conda  and  Butte  was  to  line  the  convert¬ 
ers  with  a  mixture  of  crushed  quar\z, 
with  enough  clay  to  bond  it.  The  lin¬ 
ing  was  put  in  wet,  and  simply  plastered 
together  by  pressure  of  the  liner’s  hands, 
feet  and  knees,  while  standing  in  the  con¬ 


verter.  The  top  and  bottom  sections  were 
lined  in  the  same  manner  while  together 
in  the  stand. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  traveling 
crane,  three  or  more  shells  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  each  stand;  the  vessels  were 
taken  out  to  be  lined,  the  top  section  b)"- 
ing  removed,  and  the  interior  sprayeu 
with  water.  After  cutting  out  the  slag 
shell,  the  new  lining  was  tamped  in  be¬ 
tween  the  old  lining  and  a  wood  or  steel 
form.  The  thickness  of  a  new  lining 
would  depend  upon  the  diameter  of  the 
vessel;  in  the  largest  sizes,  it  was  about 
30  in.  at  the  tuyeres,  and  tapered  off  to 
nothing  at  the  mouth.  The  mixture  for 
tamping  was  not  so  wet  as  in  the  other 
method  described,  but  otherwise  it 
was  the  same.  The  top  sections  of  con¬ 
verters  may  be  tamped,  but  are  generally 
lined  by  hand  after  being  placed  at  the 
bottom  section.  A  tamped  lining  fre¬ 
quently  falls  out  when  being  turned  over 
to  put  it  in  place.  If  the  mixture  is  ad¬ 
hesive  enough,  it  can  be  done;  but  the 
clay  generally  available  will  not  stand 
such  shocks,  and  the  result  of  several 
hours’  labor  may  be  lost  in  placing  the 
top  on  the  bottom  section. 

At  Tezuitlan,  Mex.,  the  Pachuca  lamas, 
or  clay  ore  from  the  silver  mines,  was 
used  for  lining  material.  This  consisted  of 
almost  pure  silicate  of  alumina,  with  10  to 
20  oz.  of  silver  per  ton,  and  was  very  ad¬ 
hesive.  The  tops  were  tamped  the  same 
as  the  bottom  section.  The  joint  was  made 
of  a  special  wet  mixture  of  the  same  com¬ 
position,  placed  on  the  bottom  section;  the 
top  section  was  lowered  down  upon  it  by 
the  traveling  crane.  Cutter  bolts  and  keys 
drew  the  two  sections  firmly  together,  and 
the  lining  was  ready  to  be  dried  out  and 
heated  before  being  placed  in  the  blowing 
stand. 

This  drying  out  and  heating  is  import¬ 
ant  and  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
blowing.  If  a  lining  is  wet  and  cola 
the  slag,  if  formed  at  all,  will  be  too  cold 
to  separate  from  the  matte;  the  result 
will  be  a  granulated  mixture  which  will 
have  to  be  poured  out  and  broken  up.  As 
the  size  of  the  interior  is  small  on  the 
first  charge,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
lining  next  the  charge  red  hot,  although 
the  heat  may  not  penetrate  more  than  2 
or  3  in.;  and  the  remainder  of  the  lin¬ 
ing  may  be  quite  wet.  The  matte  should 
also  be  quite  hot;  for,  if  cold,  it  will  act 
slowly  and  may  produce  the  same  result 
as  if  charged  into  a  cold  vessel. 

For  this  reason  I  prefer  tapping  direct 
from  the  settler  into  the  converter;  but 
nearly  all  plants  use  a  ladle  and  travel¬ 
ing  crane  to  transfer  the  charges  from 
the  settler  to  the  converters;  and  in  large 
plants  it  is  necessary  to  do  this  on  account 
of  having  one  large  furnace  to  supply  sev¬ 
eral  converters. 

The  use  of  silicious  silver-,  gold-  or 
copper-ores  for  lining  material  is  one  of 
the  most  important  features ;  it  can  be 
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made  a  source  of  revenue  (instead  of  an 
item  of  expense,  as  when  barren  quartz 
is  used).  The  vessels  should  be  large 
enough  to  get  the  greatest  thickness  of 
lining;  and  deep  enough  to  permit  the 
use  of  IS  lb.  of  blast  without  blowing  the 
charge  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  converter. 
The  first  use  of  silicious  ores  for  lining 
was  attempted  at  the  Parrot  in  Butte; 
but  the  vessels  were  too  sma'Il  and  the 
lining^s  gave  out  too  rapidly  when  made 
of  material  less  refractory  than  quartz 
and  clay;  the  practice  was  abandoned. 

I  introduced  the  use  of  Pachuca  lamas 
at  the  Guggenheim  Plant  at  Ag;uascal- 
ientes,  Mex.,  in  1895;  but  men  with  the 
patent  mania  have  been  inventing  it  on  an 
average  every  year  since. 

The  shape  of  converters  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  a  decided  effect  on  the 
blast  pressure  required;  the  claim  being 
made  that  the  barrel  type  of  converter 
could  operate  on  5  lb.  pressure,  where  the 
upright  or  round  type  would  require  10 
to  IS  lb.  I  have  operated  both  types,  and 
I  fail  to  find  any  difference.  The  whole 
question  hinges  on  the  depth  of  matte 
over  the  tuyeres;  and,  as  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  blast  penetrate  about  2  ft. 
or  more  of  a  bath  (in  order  to  give  time 
for  the  combination  of  oxygen  witn  tne 
sulphur  and  iron),  the  shape  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  does  not  enter  into  the  question.  It 
is  easier  to  move  the  barrel-type  convert¬ 
ers  on  and  off  their  stands ;  the  stands  are 
much  simpler  and  cost  less  (which  is 
probably  the  reason  for  their  greater 
popularity). 

The  life  of  a  lining  varies  with  sev¬ 
eral!  factors,  and  may  be  long  or  short, 
depending  upon  all  or  any  one  of  them: 

First,  the  grade  of  the  matte  is  im¬ 
portant.  Matte  high  in  copper  will  be 
low  in  iron,  and  vice  versa",  and,  as  the 
iron  from  the  matte  requires  silica  and 
gets  it  from  the  lining,  the  more  iron  a 
matte  contains,  the  shorter  will  be  the 
life  of  the  lining,  other  things  being  equal. 

Second,  the  composition  of  the  material 
from  which  the  lining  is  made  affects  its 
resisting  or  refractory  power.  A  lining 
made  of  pure  quartz,  crushed  fine  and 
bonded  with  a  fat  refractory  clay,  would 
at  first  appear  to  be  the  best  lining  that 
could  be  made;  but  I  have  lound  that 
this  is  not  so.  A  quartzite  containing  87 
per  cent,  silica  and  10  per  cent,  alumina, 
bonded  with  the  same  clay  as  the  quartz 
and  converting  the  same  grade  of  matte, 
g;ave  a  50  per  cent,  result. 

For  example,  the  silica  lining  would 
last  for  an  average  of  six  charges  on  27 
per  cent,  matte;  the  quartzite  lining  would 
convert  eight  charges.  As  the  last  two 
charges  contain  as  much  matte  as  the  first 
four  the  actual  showing  was  rather  bet¬ 
ter  than  50  per  cent. 

Feeding  silicious  material  into  the  con¬ 
verter  while  it  is  blowing  has  a  benehcial 
effect  on  the  life  of  the  lining,  as  it  sup¬ 
plies  silica  that  would  otherwise  have 


to  come  out  of  the  lining.  The  life  ot  a 
lining  can  be  increased  50  per  cent,  by 
additions  of  silicious  material  through  the 
mouth  of  the  converter  while  blowing,  or 
by  charging  into  the  vessel  before  the 
matte.  All  such  material  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  beforehand  or  serious  explo¬ 
sions  are  likely  to  result. 

In  order  to  dry  this  material  I  have 
found  it  convenient  and  effective  to  charge 
into  the  downtake  from  the  blast  furnace, 
and  draw  it  out  of  the  flue  as  needed.  The 
flue  dust  which  is  mixed  with  it  does  not 
interfere,  as  it  is  present  only  m  small 
quantity.  The  lining  should  be  compact 
enough  to  prevent  the  escape  of  too  much 
blast  through  the  lining  without  penetrat¬ 
ing  the  charge,  and  at  the  same  time 
porous  enough  to  promote  rapid  drying 
and  the  escape  of  steam. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  blast  enters  the  charge 
through  small  openings  in  the  lining 
other  than  the  tuyeres.  When  a  con¬ 
verter  is  turned  down,  to  pour  off  slag, 
these  small  capillary  openings  may  be 
seen  as  small  dark  spots,  showing  against 
the  incandescent  interior.  They  are  dark 
because  colder  than  other  parts  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  due  to  the  chilling  effect  of  the 
blast ;  but  they  quickly  become  red  and 
disappear  when  the  blast  is  shut  off. 

The  chemistry  of  copper-matte  con¬ 
verting,  and  the  fact  that  metallic  copper 
can  be  produced  from  copper  sulphide, 
depend  upon  the  reduction  of  the  copper 
oxide  by  the  sulphide.  This  takes  place 
throughout  the  blow,  and  prevents  the 
copper  oxide  from  going  into  the  slag 
in  large  quantity.  In  the  latter  portion 
of  the  blow  (when  all  the  iron  has  been 
removed  and  only  copper  sulphide  re¬ 
mains),  the  reduction  must  keep  pace 
with  the  oxidation,  or  a  slag  would  be 
formed  before  the  finish,  which  would 
be  high  in  copper  oxide. 

The  fact  that  this  slag  does  not  form 
until  the  charge  is  overblown  proves  that 
the  reaction: 

2  CuO  -|-  CuS  =  3  Cu  -|-  SO2, 
takes  place  as  rapidly  as  the  copper  oxide 
is  formed. 

If  a  charge  is  overblown  slightly  be¬ 
fore  pouring  the  slag,  the  large  amount 
of  slag  will  absorb  the  copper  oxide  more 
rapidly  than  the  reduction  takes  place. 
The  result  is  that  when  the  converter  is 
turned  down,  changing  the  equilibrium  of 
the  sulphides  and  oxides,  foaming  and 
shooting  from  the  mouth  of  the  con¬ 
verter  result.  Indeed,  if  the  over¬ 
blow  has  gone  far  enough,  the  entire  con¬ 
tents  of  the  converter  may  be  thrown 
out  by  the  sudden  liberation  of  sulphur 
dioxide. 

The  reaction  between  nickel  sulphide 
and  nickel  oxide  does  not  take  place  as 
rapidly  as  in  the  case  of  copper.  The 
result  is  that  in  the  after-blow  (when 
all  the  iron  has  been  removed)  the 


nickel  begins  to  oxidize;  this  nickel 
oxide  combines  with  silica  to  form 
a  thick,  pasty  slag,  which  chills  on 
the  interior  of  the  vessel  and  clogs  the 
tuyeres,  preventing  the  blast  from  enter¬ 
ing.  It  is  difficult  to  blow  a  charge  ot 
matte  containing  nickel  after  the  iron  has 
been  eliminated;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
finish  a  charge  to  metal  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  with  copper  alone.  The  nickel 
will  be  oxidized  before  the  sulphur  is  all 
out,  and  the  resulting  metal  will  not  con¬ 
tain  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  nickel  that 
it  should  when  there  is  still  5  per  cent,  of 
sulphur  remaining.  This  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  all  mattes  containing  nickel  are 
converted  only  to  remove  the  iron;  the 
process  is  stopped  when  the  metal  con¬ 
tent  reaches  80  per  cent. 

William  A.  Heywood  has  described  his 
success  with  a  magnesite-lined  converter 
at  Butte.  The  remarkable  results  obtain¬ 
ed  on  matte  carrying  as  low  as  ten  per 
cent,  of  copper  constitute  such  a  radical 
departure  from  all  established  practice 
that  further  developments  are  awaited 
with  interest.  The  smelting  of  raw  sul¬ 
phides  has  always  been  handicapped  by 
the  production  of  large  quantities  of  low- 
grade  matte,  which  could  not  be  converted 
in  silica-lined  converters,  because  of 
the  too  rapid  destruction  of  the  lining. 

If,  as  seems  probable,  this  matte  can 
now  be  converted  in  converters  lined 
with  magnesite,  all  the  necessary  silica 
being  fed  in  before  or  during  the  blow  then 
the  proper  way  to  treat  such  ores  is  to 
smelt  them  raw,  with  the  fuel  necessary 
to  make  the  furnace  run  at  a  good  ton¬ 
nage,  and  convert  all  the  matte.  This 
will  avoid  the  necessity  for  the  two-stage 
smelting  practice,  at  present  in  use  at 
many  plants;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
will  produce  blast-furnace  slags  much 
lower  in  copper  content  than  previously 
obtained. 

While  the  magnesite  lining  has 
proved  such  a  success  on  low-grade  cop¬ 
per  mattes,  to  my  regret  I  found  that  on 
nickel  mattes  it  did  not  operate  as  well 
as  the  silica  lining.  The  chief  difficulty 
was  in  getting  the  blast  to  enter.  The 
tuyeres  became  clogged  and  needed  con¬ 
tinual  punching.  If  allowed  to  run  with¬ 
out  punching,  in  less  than  a  minute  the 
blast  would  be  shut  off  entirely.  The  lin¬ 
ing  was  put  in,  in  the  manner  described 
by  Mr.  Heywood,  and  all  the  conditions 
were  as  usual  with  a  silica  lining.  We 
succeeded  in  finishing  about  one  charge 
in  four,  the  others  being  too  cold  to  pro¬ 
duce  fluid  slag.  The  blast  pressure  was 
raised  from  10  to  18  lb.  per  sq.in.,  with¬ 
out  effect. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  presence 
of  silica  at  the  tuyeres  is  necessary  in 
the  case  of  nickel  matte,  in  order  to  com¬ 
bine  with  the  small  amount  of  nickel  ox¬ 
ide  formed;  as  otherwise,  it  chills  and 
stops  the  tuyeres. 
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Whether  there  are  also  step  faults  in  the 
other  veins  has  not  been  determined  as 
yet,  they  being  very  little  developed. 

At  present  all  the  drilling  is  done  by 
hand,  “single-jack”  work  being  used.  A 
man  can  drill  about  8  ft.  per  shift  in  the 
porphyry  and  4  to  5  ft.  in  the  quartz. 
.\  method  of  mining  somewhat  similar  to 
that  used  at  the  Campbird  mine,  Ouray, 
Colo.,  will  be  used.  A  line  of  strong  stulls 
will  be  placed  over  the  tracks  on  the  main 
and  intermediate  levels  to  roof  them  over 
The  ore  will  be  broken  down  upon  a  floor 
of  2-in.  planks,  laid  on  canvas  so  as  to 
catch  the  fines.  The  stopes  will  be  filled 
with  waste  run  down  from  above,  for 
owing  to  the  richness  of  the  ore  it  could 
not  be  used  to  fill  the  stopes  while  mining 
out  the  ore.  Stull-chutes  and  manways 
will  be  carried  up  through  the  waste  fill¬ 
ing.  The  mine  has  been  connected  with 
the  Montana-Tonopah,  so  that  it  is  well 
ventilated. 

The  company  employs  about  40  men  on 
the  two  shifts,  and  ships  about  100  tons 
of  ore  per  week,  which  goes  from  $100  to 
$200  per  ton,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
value  being  silver  and  one-third  gold. 
Many  shipments  have  averaged  over  $200 
per  ton,  and  one  averaged  $260  per  ton. 
The  company  has  shipped  approximately 
3500  tons  of  ore  so  far. 

MONT.\N.\-TONOP.\H. 

This  mine  was  among  the  early  ones  to 
strike  ore  under  the  cappingof  late  andesite. 
There  are  three  veins,  all  of  which  have 
an  east  and  west  strike.  Two  of  the  veins 
foot,  most  of  the  work  being  done  when  dip  to  the  north,  but  the  oxidized  vein, 


Mining  at  Tonopah.  assaying  it;  but  when  the  ores  are  sul¬ 

phides,  the  richer  can  be  told  by  the 
amount  of  visible  sulphides.  However, 
THE  MIDWAY  MINE.  ore  which  goes  $40  to  $50  a  ton  often  does 

Several  of  the  men  who  had  been  in  the  not  show  any  indication  of  its  value.  Con- 
Tonopah  district  almost  from  the  discov-  sequently,  constant  assaying  is  necessary  to 
ery — in  fact  the  discoverer,  Jim  Butler,  keep  track  of  the  ore  in  this  mine, 
among  them — decided  to  sink  through  the  The  shaft,  as  said  before,  is  5x9  ft.,  out- 
later  andesitic  capping  which  outcrops  at  side  of  the  timbers,  and  is  timbered  with 
the  surface  and  prospect  the  underlying  6x6-in.  Oregon  pine  sets  placed  at  5-ft. 
earlier  andesite  for  continuations  of  the  centers.  The  shaft  is  divided  into  a  hoist- 
veins  which  outcrop  to  the  south,  where  ing  compartment  45^x4  ft.,  and  a  ladder 
the  ore  originally  was  discovered.  Work  and  pipe  compartment  4x35/2  ft.  Two- 
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TOXOPAH-MIDWAV  SHAFT  AND  SURFACE  PLANT. 

was  begun  Oct.  23,  1902,  on  a  shaft  which 
is  at  present  about  675  ft.  deep.  Ore  was 
found  at  a  depth  of  500  ft.  in  an  east  and 
west  vein  which  dips  about  45  deg.  to  the 
south.  Since  then  ore  has  been  found  in 
two  other  veins. 

This  south  vein  is  from  4  to  8  ft.  in 
width,  and  averages  about  $35  per  ton,  the 
ore  running  from  $20  to  $100  per  ton  so 
far  as  developed.  The  ore  is  oxidized, 
and  is  of  milling  character  rather  than  a 
shipping  ore.  In  the  footwall  of  this 
vein,  and  about  75  ft.  from  it,  another 
east  and  west  vein  was  subsequently  dis¬ 
covered.  This  vein  is  nearly  vertical,  but 
leans  slightly  to  the  north.  The  ore  is  a 
sulphide.  It  is  upon  this  vein  that  the 
present  value  of  the  mine  depends.  The 
vein  varies  from  4  to  12  ft.  in  width,  and 
is  very  rich.  In  some  places  it  has  aver¬ 
aged  over  $1000  per  ton  across  a  breast 
12  ft.  wide.  For  60  ft.  on  the  west  side  of 
the  43S-ft.  level  it  was  from  6  to  12  ft. 
wide,  and  the  ore  averaged  over  $300  a  ton 
as  it  was  shot  down  in  the  stope. 

About  150  ft.  south  of  the  sulphide  vein  on 
435-ft.  level,  another  parallel  vein, 
dipping  steeply  to  the  south,  has  been 
opened.  The  ore  is  about  2  ft.  wide,  and 
averages  $75  per  ton.  The  crosscut  on  the 
43S-ft.  level  has  been  extended  still  far¬ 
ther,  and  is  in  another  vein,  which  dips  to 
the  south. 

.Ml  these  veins  have  a  silicious  gangue, 
and  occur  as  fissure  veins  in  the  earlier 
andesite.  Only  the  first  vein  struck  is  ox¬ 
idized  ;  in  this  the  oxidation  extends  as  far 
down  as  the  vein  has  been  traced,  i.  e.,  to 
S35-ft.  level.  Very  little  can  be  told 
of  the  value  of  the  oxidized  ore  except  by 


MONTANA-TONOPAH  SHAFT  IN  FOREGROUND. 

supplies  were  very  high.  It  cost  $5.50  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  oxidized 
per  foot  for  timber,  which  then  cost  $60  vein  of  the  Midway,  dips  to  the  south.  It 
per  1000  ft.  instead  of  $37,  as  at  present,  was  necessary  to  sink  350  to  360  ft.  to  get 
The  sulphide  vein  has  been  opened  for  through  the  andesite  capping, 
about  400  ft.  on  the  36s-ft.  level,  and  av-  The  first  level  is  at  360  ft.  depth.  The 
eragcs  about  354  ft.  in  width.  A  series  lowest  level  is  765  ft.  The  veins  average 
of  raises  has  been  put  up  on  the  vein  to  4  to  6  ft.  in  width,  and  are  much  broken 
the  capping  about  6  ft.  above,  which  cuts  by  faulting.  Stull  timbering  is  used  in 
the  veins  off.  The  sulphide  vein  is  300  ft.  most  stopes.  The  mine  works  about  100 
long  on  the  435-ft.  level,  and  average.'  men  and  produces  20  to  25  tons  of  first- 
about  9  ft.  in  width.  The  sulphide  ore-  class  ore  per  week,  the  average  being 
body  occurs  in  a  series  of  step  faults,  of  about  $40.75  per  ton.  This  mine  is  note- 
which  there  is  one  between  the  365  and  435  worthy  for  the  large  stope  of  ruby  silver 
and  two  between  435  and  535.  These  step  ore  which  occurred  in  one  level.  About 
faults  are  always  toward  the  north.  $100,000  was  taken  out  of  this  one  stope. 
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Butte,  Montana.  suit  of  concentrated  effort  in  exploration  rolls  to  20-niesh,  and  then  concentrated  on 

-  and  development  remains  to  be  proved.  Wilfley  tables.  This  produces  a  blende- 

BV  \v,  SPENCER  HUTCHINSON.*  Butte  has  never  before  seen  so  much  ac-  galena-pyrite-chalcopyrite  concentrate 

-  tivity  as  now  in  new  exploratory  work.  This  which  is  dried,  sized  and  then  separated 

For  a  number  of  years  past  the  Butte  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  country  by  Blake-Morscher  electrostatic  machines 

copper  industry  has  been  characterized  by  lying  east  of  Silver  Bow  creek,  in  the  flat  into  two  products ;  viz.,  blende,  which  is 

mining  litigation.  The  differences  between  and  in  the  foothills  of  the  East  ridge,  shipped  to  the  Kansas  zinc  smelters,  and 

mining  companies  were  carried  into  the  Here  the  Pittsburg-Montana,  the  Butte  &  a  galena-pyrite-chalcopyrite  mixture  which 

business  and  political  life  of  the  city  and  London,  the  Butte  Exploration,  and  the  goes  to  the  lead  smelters.  The  mill  has 

State,  and  a  condition  of  general  strife  Boston  &  ^lontana  are  exploring  their  been  operating  successfully  for  some  time, 

and  uncertainty  prevailed.  The  last  year  large  holdings,  and  work  is  also  in  pro-  treating  100  tons  of  ore  daily,  and  has 

has  seen  a  change  brought  about  by  a  set-  gress  on  the  Birtha,  the  Altona  and  the  now  been  enlarged.  A  great  quantity  of 
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FIG.  3.  THE  BUFFALO  SHAFT,  MAY,  I906.  A  TYPE  OF  SHAFT  FIG.  4.  THE  M.  O.  P.  SMELTER,  MAY  igo6.  THIS  SMELTER  IS 
HOUSE,  WHICH  IS  BEING  RAPIDILY  DISPLACED.  ABOUT  TO  BE  DISMANTLED. 

tlement  of  the  controversy.  No  less  re-  Bullwhacker  claims.  In  the  flat  the  rock  zinky  ores  suited  to  this  process  are 
markable  is  the  confidence  inspired  by  is  buried  by  wash,  but  in  the  foothills  known  to  exist  in  the  old  silver  mines, 
recent  work  in  the  mines  themselves,  there  are  good  surface  indications,  and  on  and  this  is  believed  to  be  the  beginning  of 
resulting  in  the  continual  development  of  the  Birtha  a  large  body  of  silicate  ore  was  a  business  of  great  future  importance  to 
rich  ores  in  depth.  recently  discovered  near  the  surface,  and  the  district. 

The  one  thing  which  must  appeal  most  shipments  have  been  made  from  it  for  six  A  few  years  ago  Butte  was  surrounded 
to  the  visiting  engineer  is  the  extraordi-  months  past.  That  the  new  work  is  not  by  smelters,  but  one  by  one  they  have  been 
nary  concentration  of  mineralization.  In  confined  to  the  properties  mentioned  is  shut  down  and  dismantled.  The  current 
an  area  of  1.5  sq.  miles  the  daily  ore  pro-  evidenced  by  the  generous  list  of  stocks  news  despatches  announce  that  no  more 
Auction  during  June,  1906,  was  14.585  tons,  offered  by  the  local  mining  brokers.  ore  will  be  shipped  to  the  smelter  of  the 

estimated  to  yield  1,085,000  lb.  of  refined  The  old  silver  mines  are  now  being  re-  Montana  Ore  Purchasing  Company,  and 
copper.  Whether  this  represents  actual  opened,  and  copper  and  zinc  ores  are  al-  that  it  also  will  be  dismantled.  This 
concentration  of  mineralization,  or  the  re-  ready  shipping  from  the  Lexington.  The  leaves  only  one  smelter  where  there  were 

- -  zinc  ores  have  been  treated  by  the  Mon-  fot-merly  six  or  seven.  The  visitor  no  lon- 

engineer,  101  Milk  street,  Boston,  company,  being  first  crushed  by  ger  awakens  in  the  morning  choking  with 
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sulphur  smoke,  and  the  efforts  of  home-  the  ladder  frame  is  of  steel  and  long 
makers  to  have  a  bit  of  green  lawn  are  re-  enough  to  dredge  in  30  ft.  of  water.  The 
warded  with  some  degree  of  success.  The  buckets  are  of  Robinson's  improved  close- 
ore  is  now  smelted  by  the  great  plants  connected  type,  each  of  3  cu.ft.  capacity, 
controlled  by  the  Amalgamated  Copper  The  back  of  the  bucket  is  of  cast  steel,  the 
Company  at  .Anaconda  and  Great  Falls  to  pins  are  3  in.  diameter,  and  the  bushings 
which  it  is  transported  by  rail.  These  are  of  manganese  steel.  These  bushings 
plants  have  introduced  many  economies  are  specially  made  to  slip  in  or  out  of  re¬ 
in  the  handling  of  materials,  in  the  use  of  cesses  shaped  to  a  half-circle,  so  as  to  be 
fuel,  and  in  the  utilization  of  by-products,  readily  renewed.  The  lower  tumbler  shaft 
.\t  the  mines  the  old  type  of  w’ooden  is  of  hammered  steel,  and  runs  in  enclosed 
shaft-house  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  bearings  in  the  end  of  the  ladder  frame; 
steel  head-frame.  these  bearings  also  have  renewable  bush- 

-  ings.  The  upper  tumbler  is  five-sided,  of 

The  Robinson  Gold  Dredge.  cast  steel,  and  is  fitted  with  Robinson's 

-  patent  driving  faces,  by  means  of  which 

This  new  dredge,  designed  by  A.  W.  the  driving  power  of  the  tumbler  is  ap- 
Robinson,  is  now  being  introduced  by  the  plied  directly  under  the  center  of  the 


3800  cu.yd.  in  24  hours.  The  buckets  dis¬ 
charge  through  a  steel  hopper  into  the  re¬ 
volving  screen,  which  is  4  ft.  6  in.  diam¬ 
eter  and  16  ft.  long.  This  screen  is  made 
with  interchangeable  perforated  plates  on  a 
steel  frame,  so  that  the  plates  can  be  re¬ 
newed  or  replaced  without  taking  down 
the  screen. 

The  head  frame  and  driving  gear  for  the 
buckets  and  screen  are  strong  and  simple, 
there  being  but  two  working  shafts  and  four 
bearings  in  the  entire  driving  machinery, 
including  tumbler  drive  and  screen  drive. 
These  two  shafts  are  the  upper  tumbler 
shaft  and  the  secondary  or  pinion  shaft. 
The  main  gearing  is  of  steel  and  a  steel- 
rimmed  pulley  of  large  diameter  on  the 
end  of  the  pinion-shaft  is  directly  belted 
to  the  main  engines  on  deck.  The  revolv¬ 
ing  screen  is  driven  from  the  secondary 
shaft  which  is  located  directly  above  it. 
On  the  screen  is  a  cast-steel  spur  gear  of 
2-in.  pitch  and  6-in.  face,  which  also  has  a 
flange  or  roller  plate  attached  to  it.  The 
screen  is  mounted  on  adjustable  steel 
rollers  running  in  dirt-protected  bearings. 
An  adjustable  friction  clutch  is  provided 
at  the  main  pinion,  which  will  slip  in  case 
of  sudden  strain,  as  when  the  buckets 
strike  an  obstruction ;  the  belt  transmis¬ 
sion  also  furnishes  a  safeguard  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

The  main  engines  are  50  h.p.  of  the  ver¬ 
tical  marine  type.  In  this  case  they  are 
double  cylinder  high  pressure  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  as  wood  fuel  costs  only  the 
labor  of  cutting  it,  i.e.,  about  $i  per  cord. 
Where  economy  of  fuel  is  important  com¬ 
pound  condensing  engines  are  preferable. 
The  main  engines  are  handled  entirely  by 
the  operator  on  the  upper  deck.  He  has  a 
full  view  of  his  work,  and  can  see  the 


Atlantic  Equipment  Company,  of  in 
Broadway,  New  York.  The  aim  has  been 
to  produce  the  very  simplest  possible  con¬ 
struction  of  working  parts,  retaining  all 
of  the  best  features  of  both  New  Zealand 
and  American  practice.  The  result  is  a 
dredge  that  is  light,  strong,  easily  han¬ 
dled  and  economical  to  transport  and 
erect,  which  can  be  depended  on  to  do  its 
work  continuously  with  few  repairs.  This 
dredge  made  a  remarkable  run  of  76  per 
cent,  of  actual  working  time  during  its 
trial  period  of  30  days ;  it  is  expected  that 
in  regular  work  better  time  will  be  made. 

The  dredge  herein  described  is  operated 
by  the  Gold  Bond  Dredging  Company. 

Ransom's  Bridge,  North  Carolina,  on  an 
alluvial  flat  through  which  runs  a  small 
brook  (  which  would  readily  pass  through 
an  8-in.  pipe)  ;  this  brook  keeps  the  pond 
supplied.  The  ground  is  covered  with 
heavy  pine  timber,  which  is  used  as  fuel 
for  the  dredge ;  the  stumps  are  readily 
dug  out  by  the  dredge  itself. 

rile  hull  is  of  wood  94x32x7  ft.  It  is 
strongly  built,  and  the  well  sides  are  car-  bucket  pins.  The  strain  on  the  buckets  is  buckets  for  their  whole  length,  and  the 

ried  aft  the  whole  length  of  the  boat  to  thus  greatly  reduced.  The  buckets  run  tailing  conveyer  as  well, 

form  bulkheads.  There  are  also  steel  hog-  smoothly,  discharging  24  per  minute,  thus  The  winch  is  on  the  main  deck,  directly 

rods  forming  two  fore  and  aft  trusses,  giving  a  theoretical  capacity  of  about  under  the  operator,  so  that  the  levers  for 
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its  various  motions  can  be  conveniently 
placed.  It  has  six  drums,  each  with  inde¬ 
pendent  friction  clutch  and  brake,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  One  headline,  one  ladder  hoist,  two 
forward  side  lines  and  two  after  side  lines. 
By  means  of  these  steel-wire  rope  lines, 
the  position  and  feed  of  the  dredge  is 
under  perfect  control. 

The  water  supply  for  the  screen  and  ta¬ 
bles  is  furnished  by  a  direct-connected 
centrifugal  pump  with  lo-in.  discharge. 

Steam  is  furnished  by  one  Worthington 
water-tube  boiler  of  125  h.p.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  for  burning  inferior 
wood,  as  the  firebox  is  large  and  roomy, 
and  covers  the  entire  bottom  area  of  the 
boiler.  The  boiler  has  a  steam  and  water 
drum  of  sufficiently  large  dimensions  to 
avoid  sudden  fluctuation  of  pressure  and 
water  level,  and  has  proved  satisfactory  in 
service.  The  consumption  of  green  pine 
wood  is  from  2  to  2j4  cords  per  shift  of 
12  hours,  steady  working.  Assuming  the 
actual  output  of  the  dredge  to  be  1000  cu. 
yd.  per  shift  of  12  hours  (which  is  half  its 
theoretical  rate,  and  is  a  low  average  in 
practice),  and  the  cost  of  fuel  to  be  $i 
per  cord,  the  fuel  cost  is  0.25c.  per  cu.yd. 
of  material  handled. 

The  gold-saving  tables  are  arranged  on 
both  sides  of  the  after  deck  under  a  dis¬ 
tributing  box  of  special  design,  by  means 
of  which  the  screened  material  from  the 
entire  length  of  the  trommel  is  mixed  and 
distributed  uniformly  to  the  tables.  The 
system  of  tables  adopted  on  this  dredge 
is  a  flexible  one,  and  can  be  adapted  to 
any  material,  and  can  hold  any  kind  of 
riffle.  There  are  28  tables,  each  Ij4x8  ft., 
with  a  total  table  surface  of  336  sq.ft.  In 
addition  there  are  94  sq.ft,  of  riffles  in  the 
distributing  and  tailing  sluices,  or  a  total 
of  430  sq.ft,  of  riffle  surface  on  the  dredge. 

To  cary  off  the  coarse  tailing,  a  stacker 
70  ft.  long  is  employed.  This  is  of  the 
rubber-belt  type,  and  is  driven  by  an  in¬ 
dependent  engine.  The  belt  is  30  in.  wide, 
and  the  outer  end  of  the  conveyer  is  25  ft. 
high  above  the  water  level.  The  load  of 
all  the  parts  is  well  balanced  on  the  hull, 
so  that  it  floats  level  at  a  uniform  draft  of 
3  ft.  In  the  accompanying  engravings, 
Fig.  I  is  a  general  view  of  the  dredge, 
while  Fig.  2  shows  the  ladder,  buckets  and 
lower  tumbler.  Their  design  is  generally 
used  on  the  Oroville  dredges.  This  bucket 
was  evolved  for  canal  dredging,  but  since 
improvement  (by  increased  strength),  it 
has  proved  a  successful  type  for  excavat¬ 
ing  auriferous  alluvion. 


It  is  well  known  that  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  gold  are  systematically  stolen 
from  the  Kalgurli  and  other  mines  of  the 
Kalgoorlie  district.  Western  Australia,  but 
of  course  the  precise  amount  cannot  be 
ascertained.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  amount  is  as  large  as  ii,ooo,oooper  an¬ 
num.  The  matter  is  now  to  be  investigat¬ 
ed  officially  by  the  Government. 

Slates  vary  in  color  from  black  through 
gray  to  green,  red  and  purple. 


Silver  King  Mill,  Park  City,  Utah. 

STAFF  CORRESPOXDEXCE. 

The  ore  is  hauled  by  a  mule  in  trains 
of  10  cars  each  to  the  mill  bin  which  holds 
2500  tons.  From  the  bin  it  is  drawn  off 
into  cars  and  taken  to  platform  scales 
where  the  ore  is  w'eighed.  The  ore  is  then 
dumped  upon  a  grizzly  with  i-in.  open- 


m. 


GALLOWS  FRAME. 


ings,  the  oversize  going  to  a  iox20-in. 
Blake  crusher,  the  product  of  which  joins 
the  undersize  and  goes  to  a  250-ton  bin.  It 
then  passes  to  a  0.5-in.  trommel,  where 


fills,  the  box  tilts,  and  another  pass  of  the 
spout  through  the  ore  is  made.  The  sam¬ 
ple  of  ore  falls  from  the  spout  to  a  series 
of  three  splitters  which  cut  the  samples  in 
half  each  time.  Samples  are  taken  about 
every  15  minutes. 

The  ore,  having  been  sampled,  goes  to 
a  series  of  four  trommels  fitted  with  an 
outside  spray  of  water.  The  first  three 
of  these  trommels  are  fitted  with  perfor¬ 
ated  screens  having  5/16-,  3/16-,  and  1/16- 
in.  openings  respectively,  while  the  last 
trommel  has  a  20-mesh  wire  cloth. 

The  oversize  of  each  of  these  screens 
feeds  two-compartment  Harz  jigs,  while 
the  undersize  from  the  20-mesh  screen 
goes  to  a  V-shaped  settling  box.  The 
sands  then  go  to  the  No.  9  jig  which  is  also 
a  two-compartment  Harz  jig,  while  the 
overflow  goes  to  two  Wilfley  tables 
placed  on  the  table  floor.  The  coarse  jigs 
treating  the  oversize  from  the  5/16-in. 
trommel  are  side-discharge,  while  the 
others  discharge  most  of  their  concen¬ 
trates  from  the  hutch. 

These  jigs  make  a  clean  lead  product, 
which  goes  to  a  bin  on  the  floor  below, 
whence  it  is  drawn  into  cars  and  sent  to 
the  sampler.  The  tails  go  to  a  belt  eleva¬ 
tor  and  are  raised  to  a  Fleming  dewaterer, 
or  “poddle  wheel”  as  it  is  called  at  this 
mill.  This  is  the  original  dewatering 
wheel  invented  by  J.  B.  Fleming,  who  re¬ 
modeled  the  mill  and  also  was  the  origin¬ 
ator  of  the  remarkable  feature  of  this 
mill,  viz.,  the  concentration  of  the  slimes 
by  filter-pressing.  This  wheel  is  also  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  Daly-Judge  mill,  where  a 
more  perfect  type  is  used,  but  at  the  Sil¬ 
ver  King  it  has  one  feature  which  the 
Daly-Judge  wheel  fails  to  use,  viz.,  the 
box  in  which  the  wheel  rotates  has  an  ad¬ 
justable  side  so  that  the  overflow  is  regu- 


SLI.ME  PRESSES. 


water  is  added.  The  oversize  goes  to  a 
set  of  36xi4-in.  rolls,  while  the  undersize 
joins  the  re-crushed  oversize  and  is  eleva¬ 
ted  to  the  0.5-in.  trommel.  The  crushed 
ore  finally  passes  to  an  automatic  sam¬ 
pler,  which  consists  of  a  tilting  box  which 
fills  with  water.  The  full  side  goes  down 
and  pulls  a  spout  across  the  falling  ore. 
The  lower  box  empties,  the  upper  one 


lated.  By  lowering  the  side  more  sands 
go  with  the  water,  while  by  raising  it  less 
sands  are  carried  away  by  the  water.  As 
installed  at  the  Silver  King  only  one  set 
of  paddles  is  used.  The  Fleming  dewater¬ 
ing  wheel  is  the  one  thing  which  all  the 
mill-men  in  Park  City  unite  in  praising. 

The  water  from  the  Fleming  wheel  goes 
to  a  5-mesh  trommel,  which  removes 
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chips,  etc.,  and  also  any  oversize  which 
may  pass  the  dewaterer.  The  pulp  then 
goes  to  a  4-compartment  settling  tank, 
the  sands  from  which  go  to  a  main  classi¬ 
fier,  while  the  overflow  goes  to  the  filter- 
press  settling  tanks.  The  dewatered 
sands  go  to  a  150-ton  bin,  whence  they  are 
delivered  by  plunger  feeder  to  two  6-ft. 


go  to  the  creek,  but  the  middlings  (to¬ 
gether  with  the  tails  from  the  vanners, 
and  the  middlings  from  the  table  treating 
the  sands  from  the  water  from  the  jig 
tails)  are  elevated  and  re-classified  in  a 
six-compartment  V-shaped  classifier.  The 
coarser  sands  from  this  classifier  are 
treated  upon  Wilfley  tables,  of  which  the 


fiers  is  pumped  by  a  Davis  geared  plunger- 
pump  back  to  the  Huntington  mills  where 
it  is  used  over  again.  Clean  water  is  used 
for  feed  water  upon  the  tables.  The 
overflow  from  the  classifiers  cannot  be 
pumped  to  the  jigs  because  the  slimes  in 
it  (from  recrushing  the  jig  tailings)  are 
too  low  in  grade  and  would  make  the  fil- 
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CONCENTRATING  SYSTEM 

AT  THE  SILVER  KING  MILL. 

FIMSHICD  PRODUCTS  IN  HEAVY  FACED  TYPE 


Huntington  mills,  which  have  i6-mesh 
screens.  The  product  of  the  Huntingtons 
goes  to  an  eight-compartment  V-shaped 
classifying  tank. 

The  Silver  King  mill  is  built  in  dupli¬ 
cate  as  far  as  the  main  classifier,  there  be¬ 
ing  two  crushers,  two  rolls,  two  sets  of 
two  Huntingtons,  etc. 

The  most  of  the  sands  from  the  main 
classifier  go  to  Wilfley  tables,  but  those 
from  the  last  two  double-compartments  go 
to  three  Frue  vanners.  The  tables  make 
a  lead  head,  middlings  and  tails.  The  tails 


last  double-compartment  feeds  two  Frue 
vanners.  The  tailings  from  the  vanners 
go  to  the  creek,  but  the  table  middlings 
are  re-elevated  and  taken  to  a  four-com¬ 
partment  V-shaped  classifier.  The  sands 
go  to  two  Wilfley  tables,  where  they  are 
reconcentrated.  The  middling  from  these 
two  tables  is  elevated  and  given  a  final 
concentration  upon  another  Wilfley  table, 
which  re-treats  its  own  middling.  The 
tails  from  all  the  tables  go  directly  to  the 
creek. 

The  overflow  from  these  three  classi- 


ter-press  slimes  too  low  in  grade  if  that 
were  done. 

The  slimes,  or  overflow  from  the  first 
settling  tank  which  receives  the  water 
separated  from  the  jig  tailings,  go  to  14 
settling  tanks  where  the  slime  treatment 
begins.  This  is  briefly  as  follows:  The 
settled  slimes  are  discharged  into  a  laun¬ 
der,  which  takes  the  slime  to  a  belt  eleva¬ 
tor,  which  discharges  into  a  steel  receiver 
6  ft.  in  diameter  and  10  ft.  high.  This 
receiver  holds  about  five  pressfuls  of 
slime.  The  receiver  being  full,  it  is  closed 
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and  compressed  air  at  a  pressure  of  100 
lb.  per  sq.in.  is  turned  on,  which  forces 
the  slimes  into  three  Johnson  filter-presses. 
Whenever  the  air  pressure  falls  below  95 
lb.  the  compressor  is  started  up  and  runs 
until  100  lb.  is  reached  again.  Two  of  these 
filter-presses  are  made  of  forty-four  26- 
inch  circular  disks,  while  the  other  is  rect¬ 
angular  and  has  30  plates,  24  in.  square. 

The  press  cakes  are  taken  to  a  chop¬ 
per  delivering  the  chopped  slimes  to  a  belt 
conveyer,  which  feeds  them  to  a  steel  cyli- 
indrical  drier  inclosed  in  fire  brick.  The 
dried  slimes  are  fed  by  a  screw’  conveyer 
to  a  belt  conveyer  which  takes  them 
to  a  bin,  whence  they  are  drawn 


in  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  Partitions  are 
placed  across  some  of  the  tanks  and  e.x- 
tending  about  6  in.  below  the  surface  of 
the  water.  This  is  the  main  principle  of 
the  classifiers  used  at  present  in  the  Daly- 
Judge  mill.  Park  City,  and  gives  good  re¬ 
sults  in  settling  the  slimes  here  also. 

If  the  slimes  from  the  tanks  could  be 
discharged  continuously,  the  V-shaped 
tanks  would  be  the  better;  but  when  the 
discharge  is  continuous,  the  slimes  are  too 
dilute  for  economical  pressing.  So  the 
slimes  are  allowed  to  accumulate  until  the 
overflow  becomes  turbid,  when  the  slime 
water  from  the  jigs  is  turned  to  other  set¬ 
tling  tanks.  As  much  as  possible  of  the 


one  ton  each  of  wet  slimes  are  taken  off, 
which  contain  about  18  per  cent,  moisture. 
These  press  cakes  when  dried,  assay  about 
8  per  cent,  lead,  25  to  30  oz.  silver,  and 
about  $4  in  gold. 

The  overflow'  water  from  the  slime 
tanks  is  pumped  back  to  the  jigs  by  a 
Davis  geared  plunger-pump. 

•All  the  tails  from  the  tables  and  the 
vanners  are  sampled  by  an  automatic 
sampler  similar  to  the  one  used  in 
sampling  the  crude  ore. 

The  power  plant  consists  of  two  tu¬ 
bular  boilers,  equipped  with  American 
stokers,  two  Corliss  engines,  one  a  cross¬ 
compound,  the  other  a  tandem-compound. 
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into  cars  and  taken  to  the  sampler. 
The  drier  has  not  been  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  it  is  planned  to  use  a 
plate  drier  heated  by  exhaust  steam  pass¬ 
ing  through  coils  of  pipe  under  the  plate. 

The  trouble  with  this  slime  process  is 
chiefly  in  settling  the  slimes  and  discharg¬ 
ing  them  in  sufficiently  thick  pulp  to  the  re¬ 
ceiver.  Both  V-shaped  tanks,  and  tanks  rect¬ 
angular  in  cross-section  are  used  These  are 
30  ft.  to  35  ft.  long,  3  ft.  deep  and  about  3  ft. 
wide  at  the  top.  Spigots  for  discharging 
are  placed  in  the  bottom  and  also,  begin¬ 
ning  about  10  ft.  from  the^charging  end, 
spouts  are  placed  for  drawing  off  the  clear 
water  on  top.  The  tanks  also  overflow  at 
the  end.  The  slime  water  is  run  into  these 
tanks  until  the  overflow  liecomes  turbid 
on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  slimes 


water  on  top  is  run  off  by  a  pivoted  pipe 
placed  in  the  side  of  the  tank.  The 
slimes  are  then  drawn  off  from  the  bot¬ 
tom.  All  the  slimes  will  not  run  out 
unaided,  the  last  of  them  having  to  be 
scraped  along  to  the  discharge  spouts. 
This  is  difficult  to  do  with  the  V-shaped 
tanks,  but  when  rectangular  tanks  are 
used,  it  can  be  done  fairly  easily.  A  man 
can  get  in  and,  using  a  wooden  scraper  the 
width  of  the  tank,  and  having  a  flap  of 
rubber  nailed  to  it,  can  push  the  slimes 
ahead  of  him  and  walk  behind  on  the 
clean  floor  of  the  tank.  Except  for  this 
discharging  of  the  slimes  no  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  the  process.  Stiff  press 
cakes  about  i^  in.  thick  are  made.  The 
presses  are  easily  cleaned  and  attended  to 
by  one  man.  .M)out  20  to  25  presses  of 


both  of  which  can  be  clutched  to  the 
shaft  which  drives  the  line  shaft  of  the 
mill.  A  dynamo  to  light  the  mill  is  also 
run  from  this  shaft. 

The  slime  plant  works  three  shifts,  but 
the  concentrating  mill  only  works  two 
shifts.  The  mill  force  consists  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  men  in  the  concentrating  plant  on 
the  two  shifts:  Two  jig  men,  two  look¬ 
outs  and  oilers,  tw’O  Huntington  men,  two 
table  men,  and  four  shovelers.  The  slime 
plant  and  engine  room  (both  three  shifts) 
have  three  mill  men  and  three  engine 
men.  All  these  men  except  the  laborers 
and  shovelers  receive  $3  a  day.  The  re¬ 
pair  gang  and  machinist  gang  consist  of 
one  machinist  at  $4.  and  one  helper  at  $3, 
one  repair  man  at  $4.  and  one  helper  at 
$3.  The  night-shift  boss  is  paid  $4. 
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All  the  concentrates  (both  coarse  and 
slimes)  are  taken  in  cars  up  an  incline 
to  the  250-ton  sampler,  where  the  first- 
class  ore  from  the  mine  is  also  sampled. 
Roughly  the  course  of  the  ore  is  as 
follows :  The  cars  empty  into  four  150- 
ton  bins.  These  feed  by  means  of 
plunger  to  a  24-in.  conveying  belt,  and 
go  to  a  gyratory  crusher.  The  ore  from 
the  crusher  goes  to  a  Vezin  sampler.  The 
sample  is  then  sent  through  a  series  of 
three  rolls,  each  product  going  to  a  Vezin 
sampler,  which  cuts  out  one-quarter. 
The  rejections  go  to  receiving  bins. 

The  bins  which  receive  the  sampled  ore 
and  concentrates  deliver  to  a  Bleichert 


Note  on  the  Extraction  of  Copper 
from  Atacamite.* 

BY  NICANOR  ARGANDONA. 

It  is  well  known  that  at  Chuquicamata, 
Chile,  a  multitude  of  small  fissures,  filled 
with  atacamite  or  oxichloride  of  copper, 
traverse  the  country  rock,  consisting  of 
granites,  pegmatites,  and  syenites,  in  every 
direction.  This  kind  of  deposit,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  stockwork, 
is  known  to  the  miners  as  “llamperos.”  A 
lixiviation  process  is  usually  adopted  in 
order  to  extract  the  metal  from  the  oxi¬ 
chloride. 


A  certain  portion  of  the  ore  is  put  into 
large  clay  retorts,  or  into  iron  retorts  lined 
with  a  thin  coating  of  clay,  and  exposed, 
at  a  temperature  of  230  deg.  C.,  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  steam.  Theoretically,  there  is  suf¬ 
ficient  water  of  combination  in  the  ore  it¬ 
self  to  supply  the  quantity  of  vapor  need¬ 
ed.  The  expenditure  of  steam  is  there¬ 
fore  small,  but  a  certain  quantity  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  accelerate  the  reaction. 
The  black  oxide  resulting  from  this  pro¬ 
cess  can  be  reduced  by  smelting. 

The  second  part  of  the  process  consists 
in  submitting  the  ore,  which  contains 
from  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  copper,  to  the 
action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  obtained  as 


SHOWING  FRO.M  RIGHT  TO  LEFT  THE  MILL, 
tramway  7000  ft.  long.  This  tramway  is 
belted  to  the  sampling  mill  and  generates 
about  15  or  20  h.p..  which  helps  to  run  it. 

A  pneumatic  accelerator  is  used  to  start 
off  the  buckets.  The  traveling  cable  is  of 
1  in.  diameter.  The  stationary  cable  on 
the  loaded  side  is  i‘,;:t  in.,  while  that  on 
the  empty  side  is  i  in.  The  tramway  has 
39  steel  towers,  of  which  the  highest  is 
ft.  The  longest  span  is  325  ft.  The 
lugs  on  the  traveling  cable  are  174  ft. 
apart.  There  are  80  buckets  on  the  line, 
which  hold  850  lb.  of  ore,  and  350  lb. 
of  coal.  The  speed  of  the  tramway  is 
about  200  ft.  a  minute.  This  tramway 
takes  the  ore  from  the  sampler  up  over 
a  rise  of  about  200  ft.  and  down  to  the 
receiving  bins  at  the  terminal  about  1000 
ft.  below  the  mine. 
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Hitherto  the  difficulty  has  been  in  the 
filtration  of  the  liquid  containing  the  dis¬ 
solved  copper.  The  chemical  reactions 
which  take  place  in  the  dissolving  vats,  be¬ 
tween  the  perchloride  and  oxide  of  iron 
on  the  one  part  and  the  ferric  solution  and 
the  argillaceous  portion  of  the  gangue  on 
the  other,  result  in  the  formation  of  a 
gelatinous  precipitate,  which  has  to  be 
washed  many  times  in  order  to  get  out  the 
dissolved  metal. 

The  first  part  of  a  new  process  consists 
in  converting,  by  the  action  of  steam,  a 
portion  of  the  chloride  of  copper  in  the 
ore  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  black  oxide 
of  copper,  according  to  the  equation : 
CuCU  -f  H=0  =  CuO  -f  2  HCl. 

•From  London  iliniiig  Journal,  June  30, 
1906. 


ING  HOUSE  AND  TOP  OF  SHAFT  HOU.SE. 

described  above.  For  this  purpose  cylin¬ 
drical  wooden  or  brick  vats  are  used,  hav¬ 
ing  a  special  lining  of  pitch.  Ordinary 
filters  can  be  employed  in  this  operation, 
as  no  gelatinous  precipitate  is  produced. 
Elmore’s  centrifugal  filter  is  recommended, 
for  about  100  tons  of  pulp  can  be  filtered 
by  this  means  in  24  hours,  with  an  expend¬ 
iture  of  onl}-  8  h.p. 

Manganese-bronze  has  practically  driv¬ 
en  aluminum-bronze  out  of  the  market, 
or  to  such  an  extent  that  the  disparity  in 
the  quantities  used  is  very  great.  This 
condition  has  taken  place  not  because  of 
the  superiority  of  manganese-bronze  over 
aluminum-bronze,  but  because  it  is  cheap¬ 
er  (containing  nearly  half  zinc)  and  may 
be  more  easily  cast. 
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A  Simple  Device  for  Separating 
Sands  from  Slimes. 

BY  COURTENAY  DEKALB* 

The  accompanying  drawing  illustrates 
an  exceedingly  simple  and  inexpensive  ap¬ 
paratus,  which  after  two  years'  testing  in 
constant  use  in  two  plants  has  proved  to 
be  very  efficient  as  a  separator  for  taking 
out  even  extremely  fine  sand  from  slime.  It 
is  nothing  more  than  a  common  pipe  fitter’s 
job  to  make  the  separator,  ordinary  pipe 
and  fittings  being  used  throughout. 

The  apparatus  was  designed  by  me,  is 
unpatented,  and  is  offered  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  convenient  means  of  solving  an 
often  troublesome  problem.  The  only  dif¬ 
ficulty  which  the  device  presents  is  the 
amount  of  vertical  elevation  required.  In 
many  plants  this  would  be  an  obstacle  to 
its  use. 

It  consists  of  a  4-in.  pipe,  12  ft.  long, 
with  a  4-in  tee,  and  nipple  N,  and  a  short 
length  of  4-in.  pipe  above  the  tee,  carrying 
a  cap  through  which  a  hole  is  tapped  for 
a  ij4-in  pipe  F  so  placed  that  when  the 
apparatus  is  set  up  at  an  angle  of  60  deg. 
from  the  horizontal,  the  pipe  F  will  lie 
near  the  lower  side  of  the  4-in.  pipe,  and 
extend  to  a  distance  of  2  ft.  below  the 
nipple  N.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  4-in. 
pipe  is  another  cap,  which  is  tapped  for  a 
2- in.  discharge  pipe,  and  a  fresh¬ 

water  pipe  W,  disposed  so  as  to  bring 
the  discharge  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
lower  side  of  the  4-in  pipe,  and  the  fresh¬ 
water  pipe  as  near  as  possible  to  the  upper 
side.  The  fresh-water  pipe  should  ex¬ 
tend  about  2  ft.  above  the  cap. 

The  pulp  should  be  fed  through  the 
pipe  F,  and,  while  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  have 
been  previously  thickened.  The  spigot,  or 
discharge  pipe,  is  controlled  by  an  ordi¬ 
nary  iron  plug-cock.  It  is  best  to  discard 
the  iron  plug  which  comes  with  such  a  cock, 
and  substitute  for  it  a  similar  plug  made 
of  maple  or  oak,  or,  better  still,  of  box¬ 
wood  (linden).  A  hardwood  plug  in  an 
iron  cock  will  be  found  to  wear  many 
times  as  long  as  an  iron  plug,  and  to  give 
much  less  trouble  from  leaking. 

The  pulp  issuing  from  the  ij4-in.  pipe  F 
will  roll  over  and  over,  down  the  lower 
side  of  the  inclined  4-in.  separating  tube, 
giving  the  ascending  current  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  opportunity  to  wash  out  and  carry 
upward  the  slimes,  while  there  is  less  op¬ 
portunity  for  lifting  the  fine  sand  than  oc¬ 
curs  in  an  ordinary  hydraulic  classifier. 
The  overflow  of  slimes  takes  place  through 
the  nipple  N,  while  the  washed  sands  are 
drawn  off  through  the  spigot  P. 

The  amount  of  fresh  water  fed  through 
the  pipe  W  will  depend  upon  the  thickness 
of  the  pulp  entering  the  separating  tube 
from  the  feed-pipe  F.  The  thicker  the 
pulp  the  better;  but  good  work  can  be 
done  with  pulp  carrying  as  little  as  10  per 
cent,  solid  matter,  and  very  fair  classifica- 

*Mlning  engineer,  Tx>s  Angeles.  Cal. 


tion  has  been  attained  (better  than  that 
given  by  most  classifiers  in  use)  with 
pulp  containing  only  3  per  cent,  solid  mat¬ 
ter. 

The  capacity  of  such  a  tube  as  that  de¬ 
scribed  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  dilu¬ 
tion  of  the  pulp,  but  four  tons  per  24  hours 


CURVES  SHOWING  SEPARATION  OF  SANDS 
FROM  SLIMES  IN  PULP  CARRYING 
10  PER  CENT.  SOLIDS. 

would  be  a  maximum  for  the  best  work, 
even  with  very  thick  pulp.  Crowding  be¬ 
yond  this  limit  is  at  the  expense  of  clean¬ 
ness  of  separation,  and  induces  greater 
danger  of  clogging  the  spigot. 


DA  KALB's  SAND  SLIME  SEPARATOR. 


Many  very  extraordinary  screen  analy¬ 
ses  have  been  obtained  from  products 
treated  with  this  device,  but  to  select  a 
severer  test,  where  pulp  containing  only 
9.5  per  cent,  solid  matter  was  separated,  the 
creditable  results  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  table  were  obtained. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  pulp 
treated  had  been  passed  through  another 
form  of  separator  for  removing  the 


coarser  sands  before  going  to  the  separat¬ 
ing  tube,  and  this  fact,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  dilution  of  the  pulp,  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the  value  of 
the  work  accomplished.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  curves  facilitate  an  understanding  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  separator  has  re¬ 
duced  the  sand  contents  in  the  overflow 
under  difficult  conditions. 


SCREEN  ANALYSIS. 
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Alcohol  in  Industry. 

As  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  bill 
allowing  the  sale  of  alcohol  without  the 
Internal  revenue  tax,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  decided  to  publish  a 
bulletin  on  Jan.  i,  1907,  when  the  law 
goes  into  effect,  giving  the  public  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  best  obtainable  data  on  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  small  engines.  For  this 
purpose  Charles  L.  Lucke  has  been  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Department  as  expert  to 
conduct  these  investigations  in  the  labora¬ 
tories  of  Columbia  University.  The 
scope  of  the  work  being  extensive,  he 
is  anxious  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
everybody  interested  by  first  giving  the 
fullest  publicity  to  the  investigations.  If 
any  of  our  readers  have  patents  on  the 
subject,  or  if  they  have  vaporizers,  car¬ 
bureters  or  complete  engine,  they  are  in¬ 
vited  to  submit  the  data  or  pieces  of  appa¬ 
ratus  to  tests.  These  tests  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  without  any  expense  whatever  to 
the  public,  except  the  transportation  of  the 
apparatus.  Any  data  or  shipments  should 
be  addressed  to  Prof.  Chas  E.  Lucke,  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 


The  Ontario  government  has  authorized 
the  construction  of  new  branch  lines  of 
the  Timiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario 
Railway.  One  of  six  miles  will  run  from 
Englehart  to  Charlton,  serving  a  dis¬ 
trict  around  Long  lake.  Another  will 
run  from  a  point  near  Cobalt  to  Kerr 
lake  six  miles,  affording  shipment  facili¬ 
ties  to  13  working  mines  which  produce 
low-grade  ores.  It  will  also  serve  the 
mineral-bearing  section  of  the  Gillies 
timber  limit  when  its  operation  is  under¬ 
taken  by  the  government. 
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depth  of  II  ft.  They  are  brick  lined,  and 
mounted  each  with  a  coping  of  stone 
raised  3  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  upcast  shaft  is  closed  by  a 
hinged  lid  of  stout  sheet-iron,  and  start¬ 
ing  about  half  way  up  the  shaft  is  the 
fan  drift  (Fig.  5)  forming  the  connection 
between  the  mine  and  the  fan  chamber. 
Iron  steps  let  into  the  sides  of  the  shafts 
form  the  means  of  ingress  and  egress. 

The  only  thing  left  to  the  imagination 
in  this  experimental  colliery  may  seem  an 
important  one,  viz.,  the  coal ;  but,  consid- 


An  Experimental  Colliery. 


the  cross-cut  opposite,  and  into  the  re¬ 
turn.  The  cross-cut  connecting  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  two  shafts  is  closed  by  two 
wooden  doors  fitting  very  tightly  in  their 
casing;  the  same  is  true  of  the  last  cross¬ 
cut,  “in-bye.”  The  headings  L  and  M 
(Fig.  i)  are  supposed  to  be  in  process  of 
being  driven  forward  with  a  break¬ 
through  just  striking  across  from  Af. 
These  advance  headings  are  ventilated  by 
an  air  pipe  (At)  which  passes  from  M 
through  the  posts  of  the  doors  in  the  last 
cross-cut  and  thence  to  L,  thereby  dem¬ 
onstrating  by  actual  example  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  this  method  of 
ventilating  advance  faces. 

In  both  the  bord-and-pillar  and  longwall 
districts  the  cleavage  of  the  coal  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  run  parallel  to  the  main  intake 
and  return  roadways;  i.e.,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  dip  of  the  seam.  The  bord-and- 
pillar  panel  represents  that  stage  of  the 
operations  in  bord-and-pillar  working 
known  as  “working  in  the  whole;”  the 
pillars  are  in  process  of  being  formed  or 
blocked-out  of  the  solid  coal.  The  cen¬ 
tral  road  of  the  panel  is  driven  narrow 
(4  ft.).  All  the  other  rooms  are  widened 
on  the  rise  side  to  a  width  of  6  ft.,  but 
narrowed  where  they  meet  the  headings 
so  as  better  to  support  the  roof  at  these 
points.  All  entries,  as  is  usual,  are  driv¬ 
en  narrow.  The  method  of  working  and 
of  ventilating  this  panel  exemplifies  north 
of  England  practice  in  the  bord-and-pillar 
ering  that  the  galleries  are  excavated  out  working  of  a  non-gassy  seam, 
of  glacial  drift  the  non-appearance  of  coal  The  longwall  district  shows  that  sys- 
can  hardly  be  wondered  at.  Its  place  is  tern  of  exploiting  coal  in  a  3-ft.  seam, 
taken  by  concrete,  and  indeed  the  whole  with  a  stepped  face  advancing.  By  a 
of  the  roadways  in  the  mine  have  walls  study  of  this  small  district  a  student  can- 
and  roof  of  concrete  6  in.  thick.  The  roof  not  help  but  acquire  many  of  the  salient  fea- 
is  further  strengthened  by  steel  bars  of  tures  of  longwall  working.  He  learns,  for 
rail  section  placed  at  intervals  of  3  ft.  and  instance,  how  the  general  direction  of  ad- 
imbedded  in  the  concrete.  The  two  air  vance  of  the  face  must  be  kept  in  a  diag- 


BY  HENRY  BRIGGS. 


The  experimental  mine  of  the  new  uni¬ 
versity  of  Birmingham  serves  a  three-fold 
purpose : — 

(1) .  To  exemplify  the  laying-out  of  a 
colliery,  and  the  systems  of  working 
coal. 

(2) .  To  illustrate  the  methods  of  venti¬ 
lating  underground  workings ;  to  enable 
tests  to  be  run  on  fans;  and  to  enable 
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research  to  be  carried  out  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  ventilation. 

(3).  To  form  a  practice  ground  for 
mine  surveying. 

The  mine  itself  is  laid  out  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  two  main  systems  of  working 
coal;  the  district  B  (Fig.  i)  representing 
a  bord-and-pillar  panel  in  a  S-ft.  seam,  and 
C  a  longwall  district  in  a  3-ft.  seam.  The 
whole  is  constructed  half  size,  and  is  in¬ 
tended  to  represent,  in  as  simple  and 
clear  a  manner  as  possible  the  best  mod¬ 
ern  practice  in  the  exploitation  of  coal  by 
these  two  systems,  and  the  method  of 
ventilating  the  workings.  The  area  under 
which  the  underground  galleries  extend  is 
very  nearly  one  acre,  and  the  length  of 
the  main  intake  road  is  120  yd.  When  it 
is  stated  that  the  total  length  of  the  un¬ 
derground  roadways  is  no  less  than  1050 
yd.,  or  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  it 
will  be  comprehended  that  this  attempt 
to  co-ordinate  more  perfectly  the  practical 
and  theoretical  aspects  of  mining  has  been 
designed  in  no  small  way.  The  mine  was 
constructed  to  plans  drawn  up  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Redmayne,  head  of  the  mining  de¬ 
partment  at  the  university,  and  the  work 
proceeded  under  his  personal  supervision. 
The  excavations  were  made  on  the  “cut- 
and-cover”  system,  and  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  roof  of  the  galleries  is  no¬ 
where  more  than  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  (See  Fig.  2). 

The  upcast  and  downcast  shafts  (U  and 
D,  Fig.  i)  are  respectively  3  ft.  9  in.  and 
4  ft.  in  diameter,  and  are  sunk  to  a 
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FIG.  2.  SECTION  ALONG  MAIN  INTAKE. 


crossings  whose  positions  are  indicated  on 
the  plan,  and  details  of  which  are  shown 
in  Figs.  3  and  4.  are  constructed  of  brick¬ 
work.  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  mine,  are 
half  the  usual  size. 

Although  the  concrete  keeps  almost  all 
the  water  out  of  the  mine,  a  little  manages 
to  leak  through  and  collects  in  a  sump 
(P,  Figs.  I  and  2)  near  the  bottom  of  the 
downcast  shaft  whence  it  is  lifted  to  the 
surface  by  a  small  centrifugal  pump  di¬ 
rect-coupled  to  its  electric  motor. 

In  Fig.  I,  5  denotes  the  position  of  the 
stables,  which  are  placed  according  to  the 
most  approved  manner,  not  in  the  main 
intake,  but  near  it,  and  fed  wdth  air  by  a 
separate  small  split.  The  air  passing  from 
the  stables  is  carried  away  by  an  air-pipe, 
5  in.  square,  passing  over  the  intake  (A, 
Figs.  I  and  2),  through  the  stopping  in 


onal  line  to  the  cleat;  how  the  packs  are 
placed ;  the  various  methods  of  support¬ 
ing  the  roof  at  the  face,  and  of  support¬ 
ing  the  face  itself;  the  necessity  of  rip¬ 
ping  the  roof  in  low  seams  to  create  hight 
in  the  gateroads;  and,  perhaps  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  how  the  air  is  delivered  to 
the  working  places. 

Moreover,  as  the  districts  are  in  such 
close  proximity,  comparisons  can  be  drawn 
between  the  two  systems  of  working,  and 
many  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each  pointed  out  on  the  spot. 

The  fan  house,  whose  position  is  shown 
at  F  (Fig.  i),  is  the  most  important  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  mine.  In  outside  dimensions 
it  measures  40  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  wide,  and 
it  had  been  constructed  to  accommodate 
three  fans.  At  present  only  one  fan  is  in 
position,  but  steps  are  being  taken  toward 
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the  installatiDU  of  a  second,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  very  shortly  there  will  be  the  full 
complement  of  three  entirely  different 
fans  in  the  house.  The  educational  benefit 
which  must  be  derived  by  students  from 
personally  conducted  experiments  with 
this  part  of  the  plant  will  be  at  once  obvi¬ 
ous  to  all  mining  engineers.  A  student 
will  be  able  to  run  each  fan  separately, 
and  make  elaborate  tests  on  their  respect¬ 
ive  mechanical  efficiencies  under  varying 
conditions  as  to  the  water  gage,  quantity 
of  air,  .speed  of  fan,  and  driving  power. 
By  such  tests  he  will  be  able  to  form  cor¬ 
rect  ideas  regarding  the  most  suitable 


FIG.  3.  CROSS-SECTIOX  OF  .\X  .\IR-CROSSIXG. 

type  of  fan  to  use  for  certain  condition.^, 
and  he  will  furthermore  learn  much  re¬ 
garding  the  general  principles  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  mechanical  ventilators. 

The  fan  at  present  in  position  in  the 
fan  house  is  one  of  the  Capcll  type,  5  ft. 
6  in.  in  diameter.  2  ft.  3  in.  wide,  with  a 
single  orifice  3  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter.  It 
was  designed  for  a  water  gage  of  2  in. 
and  subsequent  testing  has  shown  that  its 
efficiency  reaches  a  maximum  at  this  pres¬ 
sure.  It  is  belt  driven  by  a  20-h.p.  con¬ 
tinuous  current  motor,  which  has  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it  a  variable  resistance,  by 
means  of  which  the  motor  may  be  driven 
at  any  of  six  different  speeds,  while  from 
the  readings  of  a  voltmeter  and  ammeter 
nearby,  the  student  is  able  to  calculate 
quickly  the  power  being  absorbed. 

In  the  mine,  the  amount  of  resistance 
to  the  motion  of  the  air  current  can  be 
varied  to  almost  an  infinite  e.xtent.  Any 
one  of  the  four  regulators  shown  in  Fig.  i 
may  be  wholly  or  partly  opened;  the  air 


FIG.  4.  SIDE-ELEVATION  OF  AN  AIR-CROSSING. 

may  be  short-circuited  by  opening  the 
doors ;  or,  by  closing  all  doors  and  regu¬ 
lators,  it  may  be  forced  to  travel  against 
great  resistance  through  the  two  air  pipes 
Ai  and  Ai.  To  quickly  alter  the  resistance 
to  flow',  at  the  top  of  the  fan  drift  a  fifth 
regulator  has  been  placed ;  by  means  of 
this,  differing  conditions  as  to  water  gage 
and  quantity  of  air  may  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  the  delay  occasioned  by  a  journey  to 


the  underground  regulators.  As  all  the 
underground  roadways  have  smooth 
and  even  side.s,  the  sectional  area  at  an\ 
place  is  easily  determined,  and  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  velocity  of  the  air  current 
with  the  anemometer  are  also  greatly  facil¬ 
itated  by  this  uniformity  of  construction. 

Occasional  investigations  have  shown 
that  the  laws  of  friction  of  air  currents 
are  by  no  means  as  simple  as  the  text¬ 
books  would  have  us  believe,  and  that  a 
great  deal  has  yet  to  be  learned  regarding 
them.  Should  the  experimental  mine  be 
the  means  of  helping  elucidate  these  im¬ 
portant  problems  in  ventilation,  the  cost" 
of  its  construction  will  be  amply  repaid  by 
the  benefits  resulting  to  the  entire  mining 
profession  from  such  knowledge. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  three 
purposes  the  experimental  mine  fulfils 
is  that  of  forming  a  practice  ground  for 
mine  surveying,  and  indeed  a  better  one 
could  hardly  he  imagined,  especially  when 
it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  most 
of  the  students  in  the  department  special¬ 
ize  in  coal  mining. 

The  surface  triangular  scheme  and  the 
underground  surveys  are  connected  by  the 
aid  of  two  plumh-wires  (one  down  each 
shaft )  suspended  from  stout  wooden  tri¬ 


pods,  standing  over  the  shafts.  1  he 
main  roads,  intake  and  return,  are  pegged 
out  with  stations  in  the  roof.  A  theodo¬ 
lite  traverse  is  run  between  the  two  wires, 
from  which,  by  the  help  of  rectangular  co¬ 
ordinates  the  connection  is  effected.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  use  of  iron  supports  in  con¬ 
structing  the  mine,  the  compass  needle 
cannot  be  used  with  accuracy.  As  the 
mine  galleries  are  laid  out  on  a  hillside  of 
variable  slope,  they  afford  some  excellent 
leveling  practice.  Fig.  2,  which  is  a  sec¬ 
tion  along  the  main  intake,  gives  a  clear 
idea  of  the  conformation  of  the  ground. 
The  average  gradient  along  this  roadway 
is  about  8  deg.,  although  in  one  place  it 
rises  to  13  degrees. 

Two  further  uses  to  which  the  mine 
will  be  put  are  the  demonstration  of  the 
various  modes  of  timbering,  and  systems 
of  haulage,  but  although  the  former  could 
well  be  made  a  strong  item  in  the  course 
of  instruction,  yet  these  must  always  be 
quite  subservient  to  the  three  main  func¬ 
tions  of  the  mine  dealt  with  above. 


Coal  Compression  in  Coke 
Manufacture. 

Much  attention  is  being  directed  to  the 
advantages  resulting  from  compressing 
coal  before  charging  it  into  the  coke  oven. 
Several  devices  to  serve  this  purpose  have 
been  perfected  and  used  with  moderate 
success.  Great  Britain  and  Germany  have 
obtained  the  best  results,  although  oper¬ 
ators  in  this  country  are  now  considering 
the  subject,  and  in  several  instances  are 
securing  satisfactory  action. 

After  the  coal  is  finely  crushed,  it 
should  be  sufficiently  wetted  so  that  after 
compression  it  will  stand  being  charged 
through  the  oven  door,  supported  only  on 
a  moving  plate,  .\fter  the  coal  cake  is 
inside  the  oven,  the  door  is  lowered  and 
the  plate  withdrawn. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  work¬ 
ing  are ;  (  i  )  Xet  increase  in  coke  output, 
amounting  to  about  10  per  cent.;  (2)  in¬ 
crease  in  the  strength  of  the  coke,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  firmer,  denser  cell  struc¬ 
ture.  and  higher  specific  gravity:  (3)  the 
spongy  appearance  of  the  top  coke  is 
eliminated;  (4)  there  is  less  breeze  made, 
and  the  coke  is  of  more  even  size. 

Owing  to  the  increased  aniour.t  of 


water  necessarily  present  in  the  com¬ 
pressed  coal,  there  is  an  increase  of  about 
20  per  cent,  in  the  coking  time  of  the  coal. 
This  disadvantage,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  the  system  requires  an  additional 
labor  cost  and  repairs  to  the  machinery 
has  been  the  principal  factor  in  prevent¬ 
ing  its  more  general  adoption. 

It  is  further  true  that  coals  which  e.x- 
pand  strongly  during  coking  are  not 
adapted  to  the  system  because  of  damage 
done  the  oven  walls  through  the  increased 
tendency  to  expand.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a  number  of  coals  which  are  not 
now  successfully  coked,  that  could  be 
profitably  worked  when  such  a  method  is 
in  use.  Like  many  other  improvements 
necessitating  some  outlay,  the  question 
will  not  be  squarely  faced  until  necessity 
requires. 

An  extensive  deposit  of  iron  ore  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  discovered  at  Hawk 
Lake,  a  point  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  rail¬ 
way,  some  20  miles  east  of  Kenora,  in 
western  Ontario. 
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Deep  Coal  Mining.* 

BY  GEORGE  FARMER. 

The  report  of  the  British  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Coal  Supplies  has  proved  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  to  mining 
engineers,  more  especially  with  regard 
to  the  proposed  depth-limit  of  4000  ft 
It  must  be  admitted  that  physical  difficul¬ 
ties  become  serious  at  this  depth,  and 
the  effects  of  crush  may  be  greater  in 
working  these  deep  seams  than  those  at 
moderate  depths.  The  chief  problems, 
however,  to  be  solved  in  deep-mining  are 
high  temperature  and  cost;  to  these  may 
be  added  mechanical  appliances,  such  as 
coal-cutting  machines  for  thin  seams,  and 
the  general  adoption  of  the  “longwall” 
system. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made 
with  the  object  of  determining  the  rate 
of  increase  of  temperature.  After  re¬ 
viewing  the  evidence  laid  before  it,  the 
Royal  Commission  decided  that  the  rate 
of  increase  of  temperature  may  be  taken 
at  I  deg.  F.  for  every  60  ft.  The  Royal 
Commission  on  Coal  Resources  in  1871, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  at  a  depth 
of  3000  ft.  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
would  amount  to  98  deg.  I'.  difference 
of  about  7  deg.  seems  to  exist  between 
the  temperature  of  the  air  and  that  of 
the  working-faces  under  the  “longwall” 
method  of  working,  and  this  multiplied 
by  (X)  represents  a  further  depth  of  420 
ft.;  so  that  the  depth  at  which  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  would  become  equal 
to  that  of  the.  blood  would  be  about  3420 
ft. 

W  hen  the  temperature  reaches  80  deg. 
F.  and  the  air  is  moist,  it  begins  to  af¬ 
fect  the  physical  power  of  the  miner. 
Drying  the  air  would  constitute  another 
danger,  that  of  filling  the  roadways  with 
quantities  of  fine  coal-dust.  It  is  evident 
that  a  high  temperature  is  endurable  very 
much  in  proportion  to  the  dryness  of  the 
air,  while  the  same  temperature  when 
saturated  with  moisture  may  be  intoler¬ 
able.  Since  the  water,  which  is  generally 
present  in  shallow  mines,  lessens  as  the 
depth  increases,  and  ceases  altogether  at 
a  depth  of  about  1800  ft.,  it  follows  that 
the  air  in  deep  mines  is  comparatively 
dry. 

It  might  be  thought  that  an  effective 
ventilation  would  so  keep  down  the  tem¬ 
perature  as  to  give  the  ability  to  work 
at  great  depths.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  air  takes  up  heat  from  the  working- 
faces  depends  to  some  extent  on  the 
system  of  working,  and  this  absorption 
only  ceases  when  complete  assimilation 
of  the  temperature  is  effected;  although 
in  some  cases,  under  the  longwall  sys¬ 
tem.  the  air  has  retained  an  inferiority 
of  temperature  after  sweeping  past  the 
coal-face.  An  increased  ventilation  may 
be  obtained  by  increasing  the  ventilating 
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power  and  the  velocity  of  the  air,  but 
only  at  an  excessive  cost.  Or  an  in¬ 
creased  ventilation  may  be  obtained  by 
making  more  intake-airways  into  the  coal¬ 
face,  but  here  again  an  excessive  cost 
interferes,  while  extra  airways  would 
certainly  afford  extra  surfaces,  from 
which  the  air  would  take  up  heat.  An¬ 
other  suggestion  is  to  make  the  airways 
larger  than  at  present.  It  is  not  supposed 
that  an  increased  velocity  would  either 
increase  or  decrease  the  temperature,  tor 
Sir  Lindsay  Wood  has  slK>wn  the  ap¬ 
proximation  of  the  temperature  of  the  air 
to  that  strata  through  a  distance  of  10,- 
266  ft.;  and  he  found  at  that  distance, 
that  no  perceptible  difference  took  place 
in  the  temperature  of  the  current  w'hen 
reduced  from  41,800  cu.ft.  to  3000  cu.ft. 
per  min.  It  has  been  found  easier  to 
work  in  velocities  of  8.25  ft.  per  sec.  and 
the  atmosphere  at  too  deg.  F.,  than  in 
weak  currents  with  a  temperature  of  86 
deg.  F.  especially  where  the  atmosphere 
is  dry.  This  is  explained  by  the  refresh¬ 
ing  feeling  due  to  the  evaporation  of 
tlie  perspiration  on  the  workman’s  body. 

Another  suggestion  worth  consider? 
tion  is  the  possibility  of  cooling  the  air. 
Water  has  been  tried  for  this  purpose, 
Init  its  use  upon  shale  at  a  high  temper¬ 
ature  causes  the  latter  to  swell,  and 
leads  to  a  prohibitive  expense;  at  the 
same  time,  it  may  render  work  uncom¬ 
fortable  owing  to  the  combination  of 
moisture  with  high  temperature.  Com¬ 
pressed  air  passed  through  condensers, 
surrounded  by  cooling  jackets,  and  then 
conveyed  in  pipes  down  the  shaft  and  de¬ 
livered  in  the  roadways  of  each  district, 
or  delivered  near  the  coal-faces,  would 
certainly  assist  in  cooling  the  air,  and  re¬ 
duce  the  percentage  of  moisture,  but  this 
entails  considerable  expense.  A  sugges¬ 
tion  worthy  of  consideration  and  discus¬ 
sion  is  the  possibility  of  using  liquid  air, 
which  would  be  quite  safe,  and  could  be 
applied  both  to  cooling  and  haulage  pur¬ 
poses. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  speak  with 
certainty,  of  the  effect  of  the  accumulative 
weight  of  the  strata  in  mines  40(X)  ft. 
deep.  In  all  probability  one  effect  is  to 
increase  the  density  of  the  strata,  and  of 
the  coal  itself,  qnd  so  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  extraction.  The  increased 
firmness  and  adhesion  of  the  strata  will 
be  felt  at  such  a  depth ;  but  the  increased 
firmness  will  not  prove  beyond  the  powers 
of  manual  skill  and  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances.  With  regard  to  the  rewf-pres- 
sure,  a  vague  idea  only  can  be  formed. 
In  some  of  the  deeper  mines  no  more 
roof-pressure  has  been  experienced  than 
in  some  of  the  shallow  mines.  In  the 
attempt  to  control  the  roof-pressure,  so 
that  it  shall  be  neither  too  great  nor  too 
small,  but  just  sufficient  to  break  down 
the  coal  that  has  been  holed,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  important,  to  maintain  a  uni¬ 
form  line  of  face.  For  the  proper  and 


economical  working  of  coal-cutting 
machinery  a  uniform  face  is  also  required ; 
hence,  little  difficulty  should  be  exper¬ 
ienced  in  this.  A  uniform  face  of  coal 
permits  of  a  uniform  system  of  timbering 
and  packing  being  easily  carried  out. 
and  it  is  possible  to  maintain  a  full  con¬ 
trol  of  the  roof-pressure. 

It  has  been  generally  decided  that 
seams  less  than  12  in.  in  thickness  cannot 
l)e  worked  profitably  by  present  methods, 
although  in  thin  seams,  the  adoption  of 
the  longwall  system  is  generally  advised. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  were  we 
to  find  these  thin  seams  associated  with 
fireclay  or  ironstone,  both  might  be  worked 
together  with  decided  advantage.  Here 
again  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  uni¬ 
versally  adopt,  both  coal-cutting  machinery 
and  coal-conveyors,  working  on  long 
lengths  of  face. 

Lighting  might  seem  at  first  sight  a 
little  out  of  place  in  the  consideration  of 
deep-mining;  but  since  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  adopt  velocities  of  air  cur¬ 
rents  of,  say,  8.25  ft.  per  sec.  or  even 
liigher,  it  will  no  doubt  become  seriouSi 
Of  course,  electric  portable  lamps  may  ibe 
used  with  the  advantage  that  they  ,d(^i  not 
depend  on  the  •  outer  atmosphere  ».ai}d 
could  not  rob  the  mine  air  of  its  oxygen, 
liesides  they  may  be  safely  carried' in  a 
current  of  any  velocity.  In  gassy  work¬ 
ings,  an  electric  lamp  should  be  fitted  with 
a  diffusion-cell  for  the  purpose  of  indicat¬ 
ing  the  approaching  danger  of  fire-damp. 

In  all  probability  deep  seams  may  be 
expected  to  prove  more  fiery  than  the 
present  seams.  There  may  be  equally  as 
much  fire-damp  given  in  some  of  the 
shallow  mines  as  in  the  deep  mines,  but 
from  the  fact  that  the  strata  are  not  so 
dense,  the  actual  quantity  of  gas  is  not 
apparent.  With  deep  seams,  where  the 
overlying  rocks  are  of  a  harder  and  denser 
cliaracter,  any  gas  actually  contained  in 
the  seam  will  be  given  out  into  the  w'ork- 
ings  and  roadways  instead  of  being  al- 
lowered  to  permeate  through  the  strata. 
The  question  here  arises  as  to  the  safety 
of  explosives.  It  would  be  highly  advan¬ 
tageous  to  safety  if  explosives  could  be 
dispensed  with  altogether  for  blasting  in 
coal  mines.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that, 
before  long,  substitutes  for  explosives, 
which  will  probably  do  the  same  amount 
of  work,  will  be  introduced  for  use  in 
coal.  It  may  here  be  cited  that  the 
Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  accidents  in  mines,  said:  “In  some 
coal  seams  the  lime  cartridge  will  perform 
work  quite  equal  to  that  accomplished  with 
powder,  at  no  greater  cost,  and  with  ab¬ 
solute  immunity  from  risk  of  explosion.” 

It  has  been  suggested  that  as  mines  be¬ 
come  deeper,  the  seams  would  be  more 
subject  to  spontaneous  combustion.  It  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  every  seam 
whether  deep  or  not,  will  be  subject  to 
gob  fires,  if  other  necessary  conditions  are 
present.  Three  conditions  are  necessary 
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for  spontaneous  combustion,  viz.;  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  initial  heat,  a  supply  of  oxygen, 
and  a  supply  of  combustible  material. 
Although  in  deep  mines  the  first  con¬ 
dition  will  be  always  present,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  other  conditions  will  also 
be  present,  any  more  than  they  are  now. 
From  experience,  the  writer  is  convinced 
that  more  or  less  regular  control  of 

the  roof-pressure,  and  the  composition 
and  nature  of  the  overlying  strata,  play 
more  than  an  ordinary  part  in  the  origin 
of  gob  fires. 

As  mine-shafts  become  deeper,  it  will 
certainly  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  mineral  to  be  dealt  with 
in  each  trip,  and  also  to  increase 

the  speed  at  which  that  mineral  is 

hoisted.  The  net  loads  raised  at  each 
wind  will  be  considerable,  while  the 

time  occcupied  per  wind  must  be  of 
the  least  possible  duration,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  required  output.  This  nat¬ 
urally  demands  a  more  than  proportionate 
increase  in  the  masses  of  the  ropes,  pul¬ 
leys  and  drums ;  and  the  power  of  the  en¬ 
gine  must  be  amply  sufficient  to  cope  with 
the  great  inertia  of  these  masses.  No 
limit  has  yet  been  reached  nor  is  it  likely 
to  be  reached,  in  the  power  of  the  engine, 
although  some  attention  might  be  turned 
to  the  waste  in  winding  engines. 

It  is  evident  that  the  question  of 
counterbalancing  the  load  will  require 
serious  consideration.  Many  old  contriv¬ 
ances  are  now  used,  and  some  do  useful 
work  by  insuring  a  constant  static  move¬ 
ment.  Especially  is  this  the  case  where  an 
old  winding  rope  is  applied  as  a  tail  rope 
slung  beneath  the  cages,  but  such 
method  must  surely  be  unsuitable  in  a 
deep  shaft,  from  the  very  heavy  strain  on 
the  capping  of  the  winding  rope.  Some 
means  must  be  adopted  that  will  not  put 
an  extra  strain  on  the  winding  rope,  as 
the  ordinary  strain  will  be  quite  sufficient. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  probable  that  the 
spiral  drum  will  become  of  universal  use 
in  deep  mines,  as  it  permits  a  perfect 
counterbalance  of  the  rope,  while  a  fur¬ 
ther  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  large 
radius  to  the  small  radius  would  involve 
an  overbalance  in  favor  of  the  engine  at 
the-  commencement  of  the  wind ;  and  in 
favor  of  the  brakes  at  the  end  of  the 
wind. 

Although  an  exact  balance  could  be 
obtained  from  the  spiral  drum,  it  is  usually 
found  that  the  drum  is  so  constructed  as 
not  to  give  an  exactly  uniform  load  during 
the  wind.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
empty  load,  remaining  on  the  large  di¬ 
ameter  during  the  first  few  revolutions, 
gives  more  assistance  in  starting  the  en¬ 
gine  to  get  up  speed  quickly;  while  the 
full  load,  getting  on  the  larger  diameter 
a  few  revolutions  before  the  end  of  the 
wind,  gives  more  assistance  in  stopping 
the  engine. 

Nothing  in  the  winding  appliances  calls 
for  so  much  consideration  as  does  the 


winding  rope.  In  shallow  mines,  the 
weight  of  the  rope  is  only  a  small  item, 
but  when  that  weight  reaches  12  to  14  tons, 
the  item  becomes  one  of  vital  importance. 
Allowing  the  usual  factor  of  safety  in 
mines  of  excessive  depth  worked  by  a 
single  lift,  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  wind¬ 
ing  rope  were  of  the  same  section  through¬ 
out,  the  great  weight  of  the  rope  alone 
would  necessitate  its  being  made  of  a  very 
heavy  build,  and  a  good  part  of  the 
strength  of  the  rope  would  be  taken  up  in 
carrying  its  own  weight.  To  remedy  this, 
the  use  of  tapered  ropes  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,,  and  in  many  places  they  have  al¬ 
ready  been  used.  The  construction  of  these 
ropes  causes  them  to  be  very  costly,  and 
owing  to  technical  difficulties  they  cannot 
be  made  in  so  perfect  a  manner  as  ordinary 
ropes.  Some  tapered  ropes  have  been  made 
with  a  regular  and  uniform  taper,  and  have 
been  used  in  deep  shafts  on  the  Continent, 
but  it  has  been  thought  desirable,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  cheaper,  to  make  a  long  rope  in 
lengths  of,  say,  500  ft.,  and  joined  together, 
the  section  of  each  length  being  less  than 
that  of  the  one  above  it.  Where  the  join¬ 
ings  were  made,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
they  should  embrace  a  fair  length  of  rope, 
so  that  the  change  in  strength  would  not 
be  too  sudden — a  condition  which  would 
be  an  inevitable  source  of  weakness. 

A  diminishing  factor  of  safety  for  the 
winding-rope  might  be  adopted,  both  for 
the  sake  of  economy  in  first  cost  and  in 
order  to  insure  a  more  even  load  on  the 
winding  engine,  but  such  a  step  should 
only  be  adopted  after  careful  thought. 

Close  attention  and  consideration  will  be 
needed  to  reduce  sufficiently  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  mine  so  as  to  afford  a 
reasonable  amount  of  comfort  to  the  work¬ 
men.  This  may  be  done  by  using  com¬ 
pressed  air  as  a  motive  power  in  and  about 
the  workings,  the  air  being  compressed  by 
electric  motors  near  the  pit  bottom  or  on 
the  main  intake-airways,  so  as  not  to  re¬ 
duce  the  efficiency.  The  use  of  water 
would  be  injurious  to  health,  and  at  the 
same  time  ruinous  to  the  adjacent  strata. 

Ventilation  will  be  needed  to  flow  at 
higher  velocities,  because  it  is  found  that 
men  can  work  in  a  high  temperature  with 
air  at  a  high  velocity,  better  than  in  the 
same  temperature,  or  even  a  lower  tem- 
pature,  at  a  low  velocity.  Quicker  veloci¬ 
ties  will  lead  to  improvements  in  the 
safety-lamp  or  in  the  adoption  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  hand-lamp. 

Explosives  will  only  be  used  with  ex¬ 
treme  caution ;  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
efficient  substitutes  for  explosives  may  be 
found. 

The  longwall  method  of  working  is 
quite  likely  to  be  universally  adopted,  ow¬ 
ing  to  its  ease  of  simple  and  adequate 
ventilation.  The  coal-faces  will  be  worked 
forward  in  a  regular  line,  followed  by  a 
regular  line  of  timber,  both  being  con¬ 
ducive  to  a  regular  line  of  break;  and  for 
this  purpose  coal-cutting  machines  will 


be  more  extensively  used.  The  faces  will 
be  set  out  in  long  lengths,  and  the  coal  will 
be  carried  along  the  faces  by  means  of 
coal-conveying  machinery. 

The  main  haulage  will  be  carried  out  by 
means  of  an  electrically-actuated  power 
plant  situated  at  or  near  the  pit-bottom. 
Machinery  may  also  be  used  to  compress 
air  for  use  as  the  motive  power  of  secon¬ 
dary  haulage,  coal-cutters,  coal-conveyors, 
etc.  From  this  machinery,  or  other  ma¬ 
chinery  on  the  same  cables,  air  will  be 
compressed  for  cooling  purpose. 

Careful  consideration  will  be  given  the 
question  of  spontaneous  combustion,  in  the 
laying-out  of  the  workings;  and  the  mine 
must  be  planned  and  worked  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  preventing  the  occurrence  of 
gob  fires. 

The  shafts  and  winding  appliances  will 
be  designed  and  installed  with  the  view 
of  dealing  with  a  large  net  load,  in  a  min¬ 
imum  time  of  winding.  The  guides  must  be 
rigid,  and  probably  a  more  extensive  use  of 
steel  rails  will  be  adopted.  In  dealing  with 
the  load  in  the  shaft,  counter  balancing 
wlil  be  found  inevitable,  but  the  use  of 
such  a  counterbalance  must  not  put  any 
extra  strain  on  the  capping  of  the  wind¬ 
ing-rope.  In  come  cases,  a  system  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  load  at  stages  in  the  shaft 
may  be  adopted,  or  some  system  of  wind¬ 
ing  with  the  use  of  tipping-boxes.  Where 
such  a  system  is  used,  however,  it  may  be 
found  advantageous  to  use  the  upcast  shaft 
for  winding  purposes,  on  account  of  the 
large  amount  of  dust  which  would  be  rais¬ 
ed. 

I  am  aware  that  the  cost  of  fitting  an 
ideal  mine  might  become  prohibitive,  as 
the  working  of  seams  at  depths  of  3,000 
to  4000  ft.  would  entail  the  expenditure  of 
much  capital  in  the  sinking  of  wide  shafts, 
and  in  the  laying  out  and  equipment  of 
the  surface  and  underground  works;  and 
to  insure  an  adequate  return,  the  most 
rigid  economy  must  be  exercised  and 
practised. 

The  greatest  injury  rendered  a  hoisting 
rope  is  due  to  shocks  from  suddenly  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  load,  and  w'here  keps  are  in  use 
so  that  the  cage  has  to  be  lowered  on  and 
lifted  off ;  the  slack  rope  which  occurs  in 
this  operation  is  the  chief  factor  that 
tends  to  kill  the  rope.  A  series  of  tests 
carefully  determined  by  a  d3mamometer 
showed  that  when  an  empty  cage  was  lift¬ 
ed  gently,  the  strain  on  rope  was  4030  lb. 
When  cage  was  lifted  with  2J/2  in.  slack 
chain,  the  strain  was  5600  lb.  With  6  in. 
slack  chain,  there  was  a  strain  of  8950  lb., 
while  with  12  in.  slack,  the  strain  was 
12,300  pounds. 


Where  the  cleavage  planes  of  a  coal 
seam  are  well  defined,  it  is  generally  ad¬ 
visable  to  drive  the  cross  entries  to  the 
butt,  and  work  all  rooms  against  the  face 
of  the  coal.  This  gets  the  coal  out  in  bet¬ 
ter  blocks  and  with  less  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  miner. 
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Colliery  Notes. 

In  many  cases,  coke  is  improved  by 
dampening  the  coal,  up  to  5  per  cent,  of 
water,  before  charging.  This  facilitates 
charging  the  ovens,  as  the  coal  is  not  so 
fiery. 

For  transmission  of  power  in  mines 
where  compressed  air  is  used,  it  has  been 
found  that,  for  general  purposes,  a  moder¬ 
ate  pressure  of  to  7  atmospheres  is 
the  best  practice. 

Ash,  when  present,  reduces  the  calorific 
value  of  coke,  and  in  iron  smelting  it  is 
necessary  to  supply  additional  fuel  to  con¬ 
vert  the  ash  into  slag.  Ash  also  tends  to 
weaken  the  structure  of  coke. 

Bee-hive  coke  possesses  a  more  silvery 
gloss  than  by-product  coke,  which  is  main¬ 
ly  due  to  the  smaller  amount  of  graphitic 
carbon  deposited  on  the  latter  coke,  and 
the  method  of  quenching  outside  the  oven. 

The  dust,  or  breeze,  made  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  coke,  can  be  satisfactorily  used  for 
boiler  fuel.  When  this  is  done,  a  special 
form  of  grate  bar  is  necessary,  having 
small  circular  draft  openings  and  operat¬ 
ing  under  a  forced  blast.  Coke  breeze 
can  also  be  used  in  the  lining  of  steel  fur¬ 
naces,  and  for  making  briquets. 

It  is  claimed  that  by  softening  the  feed 
water  of  colliery  boilers,  there  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  calorific  power;  less  deposit  of 
scale ;  boilers  easier  to  clean ;  pitting,  cor¬ 
rosion,  and  grooving  is  diminished;  there 
is  less  danger  from  overheated  plate ;  life 
of  boiler  is  increased ;  feed-water  pipes  are 
kept  clear ;  and  priming  is  prevented. 

Connellsville  coal  containing  32  per  cent, 
of  volatile  matter  does  not  give  as  an  av¬ 
erage  coke  yield  more  than  63  per  cent,  of 
the  coal  charged  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances.  Pocahontas  coal  having  22  per 
cent,  volatile  matter  does  not  yield  over  50 
per  cent.  coke.  Imperfect  regulation  of 
the  air  admitted  to  the  coking  chamber  is 
the  chief  source  of  loss. 

It  would  be  beneficial  to  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  if  the  laws  of  every  State  called  for 
a  careful  test  of  all  explosives  intended 
for  use  in  the  mines.  Many  accidents 
have  occurred  from  the  use  of  explosives 
containing  improper  mixtures,  or  ingre¬ 
dients  of  inferior  quality.  Each  explosive, 
after  satisfactorily  passing  the  tests,  should 
be  placed  on  the  “permitted  list,”  and 
none  but  those  on  this  list  should  be 
allowed. 

In  selecting  a  winding  rope  for  any 
given  work,  it  is  usually  customary  to 
adopt  10  as  the  factor  of  safety.  This, 
however,  is  not  always  good  practice,  as 
better  results  are  often  obtained  by  adopt¬ 
ing  a  lower  factor  of  safety,  which  does 
not  require  that  the  wires  be  drawn  to  such 
a  high  breaking  strain.  The  higher  the 
breaking  strain  the  harder  becomes  the 
steel,  and  the  wires  composing  the  rope 
tend  to  harden  in  work;  consequently,  a 
rope  of  hard  steel  wires  with  a  high 


initial  breaking  strain  may  fail  through  the 
wires  becoming  brittle  and  breaking. 

In  the  planning  and  arrangement  of  a 
coal  mine  where  the  mules  are  kept  under¬ 
ground,  much  care  should  be  taken  to 
place  the .  stables  in  such  a  location  that 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  mine  are 
not  affected.  It  is  always  unwise  to  lead 
the  entire  intake  air-current  through  or 
past  the  stables.  It  is  best  to  split  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  after  sending  some  air  through 
the  stables,  lead  it  directly  to  the  return 
air-way  by  means  of  a  large  wooden  pipe 
or  overcast.  This  prevents  the  contamin¬ 
ated  air  from  the  stables  being  supplied  at 
the  faces  where  the  men  are  working. 

The  forestry  service  of  the  Geological 
Survey  has  compiled  statistics  showing 
the  amount  of  timber  used  in  the  coal 
mines  of  Pennsylvania  during  1905.  The 
tabulated  results  show  that  121,565,000  ft. 
b.m.  of  sawed  timber  valued  at  $1,842,- 
000,  or  $15  per  M.,  were  used.  Of  round 
timber,  52,440,000  cu.ft.,  valued  at  $3,- 
468,000,  or  $6.60  per  100  cu.ft.,  were 
used.  The  total  quantity  of  timber  used 
equaled  8j4c.  per  long  ton  of  coal  mined. 
Yellow  pine  furnished  one-half  of  the 
round  timber,  while  hemlock  holds  first 
place  in  quantity  of  sawed  timber  used. 

At  no  place  in  the  management  of  a 
mine  is  mistaken  economy  so  often  ap¬ 
plied  as  in  the  neglect  of  a  proper  system 
of  ventilation.  The  operator  who  con¬ 
siders  an  adequate  ventilating  system  to 
be  merely  one  that  will  carry  away  gases 
and  prevent  explosions  is  taking  a  nar¬ 
row  view  of  the  subject.  The  greatest 
harm  resulting  from  an  insufficient  supply 
of  pure  air  is  soon  shown  in  the  behavior 
of  the  men.  Surliness,  discontent,  inef¬ 
ficiency,  and  a  general  desire  to  cut  work 
or  quit  early  are  often  directly  traceable 
to  bad  air.  It  is  as  reasonable  to  expect 
healthiness,  happiness,  and  industry  from 
the  occupants  of  unsanitary  tenement 
houses,  as  to  calculate  on  having  a  con¬ 
tented,  hard-working  lot  of  miners  in  a 
poorly  ventilated  mine. 

The  German  government  and  colleges 
have  been  spending  rnuch  money  and  time 
in  investigating  and  attempting  to  con¬ 
struct  a  satisfactory  device  to  be  used  in 
life-saving  work  at  collieries.  The  only 
kind  of  rescue  appliances  which  are  being 
considered  are  of  the  portable  oxygen  ap¬ 
paratus  type,  and  notwithstanding  the 
many  years  study  devoted  to  the  subject, 
there  has  been  no  safe  and  appropriate  ap¬ 
paratus  devised.  This  is  proved  by  the 
death  of  two  rescuers  who  were  supplied 
with  the  most  modern  life  savers  at  the 
Courrieres  mine.  _  When  it  is  conclusively 
shown  that  the  existing  apparatus  has  been 
made  suitable,  practical,  and  safe,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  government  will  then 
adopt  and  issue  compulsory  regulations 
governing  the  subject,  which  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  similar  action  in  other  coun¬ 
tries. 


Much  interest  has  lately  been  evinced 
in  attempting  to  use  electricity  as  a  heat¬ 
ing  agent  to  replace  coal.  At  present, 
however,  our  knowledge  and  methods  are 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  us  to 
produce  electricity  cheap  enough  to  permit 
of  its  actual  competition  with  coal  as  a 
heating  agent.  The  thermal  value  of  i  kw.- 
hour  of  electricity  is  3412  B.t.u.,  while  a 
pound  of  coal  may  be  rated  at  from 
12,000  to  14,200  B.t.u.,  with  an  efficiency  in 
available  heat  of  about  61  per  cent.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  it  requires  from 
2  to  2j4  times  as  much  electricity  as  coal 
to  produce  a  given  amount  of  heat.  If 
we  consider,  therefore,  that  anthracite 
coal  costs  $7  per  ton  delivered,  electricity 
would  have  to  cost  about  .14c.  per  kw.- 
hour,  or  $9.19  per  h.p.  per  year,  a  figure 
below  the  possibility  of  production  by  a 
central  station. 

Calking  joints  for  hub-and-spigot  cast- 
iron  gas  mains  with  melted  lead  is  at¬ 
tended  by  many  difficulties,  especially  un¬ 
der  certain  conditions,  such  as  occur 
when  the  pipes  are  partly  submerged.  As 
a  substitute  for  melted  lead,  the  use  of 
lead-wool  is  coming  into  use.  This  mate¬ 
rial  is  lead  which  has  been  shredded  to 
about  the  size  of  heavy  thread,  and  col¬ 
lected  into  bundles  of  suitable  size.  This 
lead-wool  is  calked  cold  into  the  joint 
against  a  backing  of  hemp  or  tarred  yarn. 
It  is  claimed  that  molten  lead  contracts  on 
cooling,  and  thus  leaves  a  space  free  to 
leak.  Moreover,  it  is  argued  that  the 
yarn  in  the  joint  is  not  compressed  suffi¬ 
ciently  when  the  calking  is  molten  lead. 
With  lead-wool  there  is  more  yarn  and 
less  lead  used  than  with  a  poured  joint. 
Furthermore,  in  locations  where  gas  is 
leaking  badly,  it  is  dangerous  to  bring  any 
highly  heated  substance  near  for  fear  of 
explosion  or  conflagration. 

It  is  wrong  to  believe  that  a  hoisting 
rope  will  always  conform  to,  and  corrobo¬ 
rate  rope  formulas.  Many  well  made 
ropes  have  failed  after  two  or  three  weeks’ 
service,  even  though  they  were  not 
worked  at  more  than  one-tenth  their 
safety  factor.  Some  ropes  have  broken 
at  their  largest  section,  and  their  theoreti¬ 
cally  strongest  part  One  ij^-in.  rope 
broke  from  its  own  weight  without  the 
cage.  These  instances  have  led  to  an 
abandonment  of  the  “area  of  full  section” 
theory,  as  well  as  lessened  the  belief  in  the 
“added  area  of  each  wire”  theory  of  rope 
strength.  A  rope  should  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  solid  bolt,  nor  as  a  number  of 
rods  in  a  spiral  bundle;  nor  is  it  correct 
to  believe  that  the  decreased  strength  «f 
the  rope  is  due  to  surface  wear  only.  Prac¬ 
tice  shows  that  the  greatest  factor  of 
weakness  is  due  to  the  brittleness  of  the 
wires  owing  to  reversal  of  stresses.  If 
broken  wires  are  examined,  it  will  be  no¬ 
ticed  that  most  of  them  are  nearly  full 
section,  while  if  the  break  were  due  to 
tensile  action,  the  wire  would  be  pulled 
to  a  fine  point. 
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Metallics. 

Up  to  July  5  only  75  coolies  at  Johan¬ 
nesburg  had  applied  for  repatriation. 

The  smelting  charge  on  the  tin  concen¬ 
trate  purchased  by  the  Mount  Bischoff 
Company,  of  Tasmania,  from  outside  pro¬ 
ducers  is  £4  per  2240  lb.  of  ore. 

In  the  timber  works  required  around 
mines,  mills  and  smelters,  mortising,  ten¬ 
oning,  scarfing  and  other  fancy  carpentry 
is  generally  not  merely  a  waste  of  time 
and  money,  but  also  of  strength.  Butt 
joints,  secured  by  dowels  drift  bolts,  or 
spikes  toe-nailed  in,  furnish  both  the  easi¬ 
est  and  strongest  construction. 

In  the  construction  of  ore  bins,  while 
attention  is  concentrated  upon  providing 
sufficient  strength  in  the  bottom  and  ex¬ 
terior  walls,  it  is  frequently  forgotten 
that  the  interior  partitions  must  be  made 
as  strong  as  the  exterior  walls,  because  if. 
one  pocket  be  empty,  while  the  next  one  is 
full,  there  will  be  the  same  pressure  ex¬ 
erted  in  that  direction  as  externally. 

Roughly,  rock  and  ore  crushed  to  about 
l^2-in.  size  weigh  about  55  per  cent,  of  the 
same  material  solid.  The  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  water,  approximately  62.5  lb. 

of  100  lb.),  is  easy  to  remember.  A 
mineral  of  4  specific  gravity,  like  zinc 
blende,  consequently  weighs  4  X  62.5  = 
250  lb.  per  cubic  foot  when  solid ;  and 
about  4  X  62.5  X  0.55  =  137.5  Ih.  per  cubic 
foot  when  broken. 

The  installation  of  the  Huntington-He- 
berlein  process  at  the  Trail  smelter,  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  is  said  to  have  nearly  dou¬ 
bled  the  lead-producing  capacity  of  that 
plant.  Whereas  formerly  it  was  possible 
to  produce  only  290  bars  of  work  lead  in 
an  eight-hour  shift,  the  output  is  now  520 
bars.  This  confirms  the  results  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  reported  from  other  works  where 
this  process  has  been  installed. 

It  is  well  established  that  the  Huntington 
mill  is  a  satisfactory  pulverizer  for  mate¬ 
rial  not  too  hard,  and  not  too  large  in  size. 
It  is  largely  used  as  an  accessory  to  other 
crushing  machinery,  and  for  regrinding 
tailings  and  middlings.  Of  late  years  the 
weight  and  strength  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  machines  have  been  increased,  and 
important  improvements  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  details  have  been  made. 

Ordinarily  a  laborer,  unloading  coal 
from  a  gondola  car,  over  the  side  of 
•which  he  has  to  shovel. the  coal,  will  han¬ 
dle  25  tons  in  a  day  of  10  hours.  At  $1.50 
per  day.  the  cost  is,  therefore,  6c.  per  ton. 
However,  on  a  contract  he  will  unload  the 
carload  in  considerably  less  than  10 
hours,  and  5c.  per  ton  will  generally  be 
found  a  fair  remuneration  when  the  rate 
for  ordinary  labor  is  $1.50  per  10  hours. 

The  Washoe  smelting  works,  at  Ana¬ 
conda.  Montana,  during  1905  treated  7000 
tons  of  ore  daily,  of  which  the  output  of 
copper  was  500,000  lb.  The  average 
monthly  output  of  these  works  was  15,- 
000.000  lb.  of  copper,  $95,000  of  gold  and 
$432,000  of  silver.  The  monthly  pay-roll 


amounted  to  $215,000.  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  men  employed  being  2450.  The 
consumption  of  coal  was  600  tons  daily, 
of  coke  400  tons  and  of  lime  rock  1600 
tons. 

The  application  of  the  bucket  dredge  to 
the  exploitation  of  alluvial  tin  deposits  in 
Tasmania  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  successful,  the  chief  obstacle  being 
the  timber  in  the  drift  and  the  boulders, 
which  make  the  bottom  irregular,  while 
moreover  the  tinstone  occurs  in  a  state  of 
fine  division,  wherefore  it  is  not  easy  to 
save  it  all  successfully.  Although  the 
bucket  dredge  can  work  per  cubic  yard 
considerably  cheaper  than  the  pump 
dredge,  the  latter  appears  to  be  the  more 
successful. 

The  pipe  system,  which  serves  to  sup¬ 
ply  compressed  air  to  the  various  stations 
for  the  use  of  the  locomotives  in  the  plant 
of  the  Washoe  Copper  Company,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  pipes  varying  from  6  in.  to  2  in. 
in  size.  Even  at  the  high  pressure  of  800 
to  900  lb.  per  square  inch  it  has  developed 
practically  no  leaks.  The  air  is  furnished 
by  two  four-stage  compressors,  having 
cross-compound  steam  cylinders,  equipped 
with  Corliss  valve  gears.  The  compres¬ 
sors  are  provided  with  automatic  regula¬ 
tors  to  insure  constant  high-pressure  air. 

Hot  ore  from  a  drier  should  not  be  de¬ 
livered  to  a  rubber-belt  conveyor  or  ele¬ 
vator,  because  the  rubber  of  the  belt, 
when  heated  by  the  ore,  is  greatly  re¬ 
duced  in  durability.  In  a  certain  mill, 
where  Blake  multiple  jaw  crushers  were 
used,  the  ore  from  the  drier  reached  the 
crushers  too  hot,  causing  the  rubber  buf¬ 
fers  of  the  crushers  quickly  to  lose  their 
resiliency  and  mash  out  into  useless  lumps. 
If  hot  ore  must  be  elevated  or  conveyed  use 
a  Gandy  or  Leviathan  belt,  but  if  it  be 
very  hot,  all-steel  apparatus  must  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

A  troublesome  accident,  which  some¬ 
times  happens  in  untimbered  incline  shafts, 
is  fall  of  rock  from  the  roof,  between 
trips  of  the  skip,  which  may  cause  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  jurnp  the  track.  Occasionally  this 
results  in  a  fatality,  when  men  are  being 
hoisted,  as  not  long  ago  at  the  Quincy 
mine.  Lake  Superior.  The  only  simple 
way  of  preventing  such  accidents  is  to 
keep  a  careful  watch  of  the  roof,  detailing 
a  man  especially  to  that  work,  his  duty  be¬ 
ing  to  knock  down  any  loose  pieces  which 
may  develop.  However,  if  the  roof  is 
badly  of  this  character,  it  is  likely  to 
be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  put  in  light 
sets  of  timber  and  a  large  lagging  over¬ 
head.. 

In  a  fissure  vein  outcropping  down  a 
mountain  slope  so  that  it  can  be  entered 
by  adits  on  the  vein,  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  ore  is  cut  by  the  lowest  adit, 
perhaps  1000  ft.  vertically  below  the  up¬ 
permost,  that  the  lowest  will  continue  to 
encounter  ore  as  it  goes  into  the  moun¬ 
tain.  On  the  contrary  it  is  rather  to  be 
expected  that,  because  of  secondary  en¬ 


richment  after  the  mountain  slope  was 
formed,  the  pay  ore  will  be  confined  to  a 
zone  more  or  less  parallel  with  the  moun¬ 
tain  slope,  and  as  the  adits  are  driven 
into  the  mountain  they  will  pass  through 
that  zone  and  find  the  vein  poor.  This 
cannot  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  a  rather  common  expe¬ 
rience. 

The  cost  of  a  horse-power  developed  in 
steam  plants  ranges  from  $25  per  annum, 
reckoning  300  days  running  and  24  hours 
per  day.  upward ;  depending  chiefly  upon 
the  cost  of  coal,  type  of  engine,  and  size 
of  plant.  To  attain  the  low  figure  of  $25 
per  annum,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
coal  of  15,000  B.t.u.  at  $i  per  ton,  while 
the  plant  would  have  to  be  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1000  h.p.,  and  be  equipped  with 
compound  condensing  engines.  In  min¬ 
ing  and  metallurgical  plants  of  the  West, 
in  plants  of  400  or  500  h.p.  and  single¬ 
expansion  engines  of  ordinary  good  de¬ 
signs.  the  cost  of  a  horse-power  is  $60  to 
$75  per  annum.  In  plants  of  50  to  100 
h.p.,  about  $90  per  annum,  or  30c.  per  day, 
can  safely  be  reckoned. 

In  the  last  report  .of  the  Burma  Ruby 
.Mines,  Ltd.,  the  directors  complain  that 
the  prices  of  their  stones  never  go  up.  al¬ 
though  tho.se  of  diamonds  do :  but  the 
fact  is  the  corundum  and  spinel  group  are 
not  in  demand  by  the  multitude.  The 
blue  sapphire  is  not  popular  as  an  orna¬ 
ment,  as  it  shows  up  badly  in  artificial 
light,  and  there  is  not  one  man  or  woman 
in  a  million  that  could  confidently  identify 
a  real  ruby.  Besides  the  ruby  has  been 
the  victim  of  the  cheap  substitute,  and  the 
jewelers’  shops  are  flooded  with  so  called 
rubies,  which  are  either  spinel  or  garnet. 
The  average  wearer  of  jewelry  will  not 
pay  a  high  price  for  a  true  ruby,  even  if 
every  onlooker  may  honestly  assess  its 
value  at  a  dollar  a  carat. 

Gas  firing  in  connection  with  steam 
boilers  has  frequently  been  tried,  but  so 
far  does  not  appear  to  have  proved  eco¬ 
nomical,  although  there  is  no  clear  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  economical,  in  large 
installations  at  least,  in  view  of  the  com¬ 
mon  utilization  of  blast-furnace  gas  for 
firing  the  steam  boilers  in  connection  with 
iron  blast  furnaces.  Indeed,  it  is  argued 
that  it  would  be  more  economical  to  fire 
such  l)oilers  with  producer  gas  than  with 
blast-furnace  gas,  because  of  the  more 
regular  supply  of  gas  that  could  be  thus 
obtained.  Forced  draft,  with  hand  firing, 
is  better  than  hand  firing  with  natural 
draft,  but  is  not  as  efficient  as  gas  firing. 
The  mechanical  stoker  avoids  the  cooling 
due  to  frequent  opening  of  charging  doors 
involved  in  feeding  coal  by  hand;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  push  the  stokers  beyond 
a  certain  .speed,  so  that,  except  in  the 
amount  of  labor  required,  the  machine  is 
considered  by  many  engineers  to  have  no 
particular  advantage  over  hand  firing  with 
forced  draft  for  the  rapid  raising  of  steam 
in  an  emergency. 
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The  Sulphur  Industry. 

.\n  agreement  has  at  length  been  ar¬ 
rived  at  between  the  snlphur  producers  of 
Sicily  and  the  .\nglo- Sicilian  Snlphur 
Company,  so  that  there  is  nothing  now  in 
the  way  of  an  arrangement  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  output  between  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  producers  and  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  matter  which  has  been 
hanging  lire  f.or  a  long  time. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  for  10 
years  the  English  company  has  acted  as 
a  regulator  of  the  Sicilian  output,  with 
profit  to  both  parties  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumers,  although  probably  no  one  will 
grudge  any  benefit  which  the  Sicilian 
miners  may  have  derived.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  contracts  would  have 
been  renewed  between  the  company  and 
the  producers,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  market  of  the  Louisiana 
sulphur.  For  a  long  time  the  Italians  were 
skeptical  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
American  sulphur,  and  doubted  the  claims 
of  the  Union  Sulphur  Company,  exploit¬ 
ing  the  Frasch  process;  but  as  their  sales 
to  America  dropped  year  by  year,  dwind¬ 
ling  to  an  insignificant  amount  in  i()05, 
they  could  no  longer  doubt  the  seriousness 
of  the  new  competition,  especially  in  view 
of  the  reports  of  the  technical  men,  in¬ 
cluding  Signor  Baldacci,  whom  they  sent 
to  the  United  States  to  investigate  the 
conditions.  The  chief  producers  of  Sicily 
became  in  fact  almost  panic  stricken,  and 
finally  convinced  themselves  that  nothin.g 
short  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Italian 
Government  and  the  compulsory  amalga¬ 
mation  of  the  entire  Sicilian  sulphur  trade 
would  preserve  the  industry  from  ruin. 

Consequently,  the  .\nglo-Sicilian  Sul¬ 
phur  Company  found  itself  out  in  the  cold, 
and  its  services  not  required  in  the  future. 
All  it  could  do  was  to  make  the  best  bar¬ 
gain  with  the  Italian  Government  for  the 
realization  of  its  stocks,  and  go  out  of 
business.  The  bill  for  the  formation  of 
the  Consorzio,  or  Government  committee 
for  the  regulation  of  the  trade,  has  passed 
the  Italian  parliament,  and  now  requires 
only  the  endorsement  of  the  Senate  and 
the  royal  assent,  both  of  which  will  surely 
be  given.  The  shareholders  of  the  F'ng- 
lish  company  have  accepted  the  terms  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  directors,  so  that  no  trouble 
will  arise  from  this  source.  The  course 
is  therefore  clear  for  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Italy  and  Louisiana. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  fate  of  the 


Anglo-Sicilian  Sulphur  Company  is  a  case 
of  hard  luck  for  those  who  invested  in  its 
stock.  Although  the  management  and  the 
method  of  finance  were  sound  and  con¬ 
servative  in  all  other  respects,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  directors  made  a  serious  mistake 
in  sinking  their  profits  in  accumulating 
stocks  of  sulphur.  As  things  have  turned 
out,  they  will  not  receive  for  these  stocks 
more  than  three-quarters  of  what  they 
paid  for  them.  Although  their  policy  was 
formulated  at  a  time  when  there  appeared 
to  be  no  possible  outside  competition  from 
America  or  elsewhere,  it  was  a  gross  er¬ 
ror  of  judgment  to  ignore  the  possibilitj’ 
of  such  competition,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Louisiana  depo-sits  were 
known  to  be  large  even  before  the  Anglo- 
Sicilian  Compan y  was  organized.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  repeated  failures  in  the  early 
attempts  to  work  them  clouded  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  directors  of  the  English  com¬ 
pany,  and  when  it  was  announced  that 
the  Frasch  process  was  a  success  they  re¬ 
garded  it  as  only  one  more  cry  of 
“Wolf.” 

As  It  is,  the  company  now  finds  itself 
saddled  with  about  400,000  tons  of  sul¬ 
phur,  on  which  it  has  spent  ii,200.000, 
having  purchased  it  partly  out  of  capital 
and  partly  out  of  accumulated  profits. 
Under  the  new  regime,  ‘the  company  could 
take  no  hand  in  the  realization  of  these 
stocks  in  any  way  that  could  be  called  bus¬ 
inesslike,  and  the  only  policy  was  to  fight 
for  the  best  terms  obtainable.  The  terms 
finally  agreed  upon  are  that  the  Consorzio 
purchase  the  stocks  at  the  rate  of  59  lire 
per  ton.  Payment  is  to  be  made  in  bonds 
guaranteed  by  the  Italian  Government, 
bearing  interest  at  tbe  rate  of  3  2/3  per 
cent.,  and  redeemable  in  12  annual  draw¬ 
ings.  In  this  way  the  shareholders  in  the 
company  will  eventually  receive  back  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  of  the  nominal  capital.  It 
is  distinctly  an  e.xample  of  the  inadvisa¬ 
bility  of  locking  up  such  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  reserve  funds  in  the  business 
itself. 

The  whole  affair  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  occurrences  in  industrial  his¬ 
tory,  and  in  so  far  as  the  Anglo-Sicilian 
Company  is  concerned,  it  might  be  cited  as 
the  sad  fate  of  a  trust;  at  least  it  is  in¬ 
structive  in  showing  how  an  apparently 
secure  trust  may  meet  with  disaster. 
American  consumers  have  had  to  pay, 
since  1896.  an  advtince  of  $3  to  $7  per  ton 
on  their  sulphur  ;  but  while  it  may  be  no 
consolation  to  them,  at  all  events  they 
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will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  trust, 
which  has  paid  dividends  to  be  sure,  did 
not  finally  bag  all  of  the  profit.  The  ex¬ 
traordinary  developments  in  connection 
with  this  business  are  by  no  means  at  an 
end,  inasmuch  as  the  entrance  of  the 
Italian  Government  into  a  compact  by 
which  it  undertakes  to  regulate  the  output 
of  private  producers  introduces  into  in¬ 
dustrial  economics  an  experiment  which 
will  be  watched  with  interest.  In  effect  it 
becomes  the  principal  in  dealing  with  the 
Union  Sulphur  Company,  the  middleman 
having  been  eliminated. 

Greed  vs.  Common  Sense  in  Coal 
Mining. 

The  investor  who  puts  his  money  in  a 
mining  enterprise  not  only  expects  quick 
returns,  but  also  looks  for  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  than  he  would  in  investments  of  a 
less  speculative  nature.  The  mining  in¬ 
dustry  is  so  enveloped  in  a  halo  of  miscon¬ 
ception,  that  sober,  careful  thought  seems 
misplaced,  and  although  the  competent 
mine  manager  or  superintendent  knows 
very  well  the  labor  and  time  required  to 
bring  a  property  to  the  dividend  point, 
the  public,  who  are  generally  ignorant  of 
mining  conditions,  form  the  bulk  of  stock¬ 
holders,  and  their  impatience  at  any  delay 
is  the  bane  of  a  mine  manager’s  life. 

Although  coal  mining  is  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  same  uncertainty  which  is 
attached  to  metal  mining,  nevertheless 
the  proceeds  depend  to  an  equal  degree 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  management  and 
its  methods.  However,  to  consider  him 
the  most  successful  manager,  who  can  ship 
coal  with  the  least  initial  expenditure,  is 
an  incorrect  idea.  One  superintendent 
lays  heavy  steel  on  his  main  haulway, 
while  another  uses  light  iron;  the  former 
hauls  his  trips  faster  and  soon  pays  for 
the  heavier  rails,  while  the  latter  handi¬ 
caps  the  entire  output  of  the  mine. 
Again,  one  superintendent  drives  all  en¬ 
tries  on  water  level,  and  consequently 
crooked,  losing  much  coal  because  of  the 
irregular  pillars  left;  while  another  will 
lay  out  his  workings  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  the  maximum  profit  that  is  possible. 

Probably  the  greatest  mistake  is,  first,  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  a  competent 
engineer,  or  surveyor,  and,  second,  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  rob  the  pillars  on  the  advance 
work.  It  is  impossible  in  a  short  space 
to  deal  even  briefly  with  the  multitude  of 
complications  arising  when  entries  and 
rooms  are  not  driven  on  centers  and  care¬ 


fully  surveyed  and  mapped ;  holing 
through  problems  come  out  wrong,  bore 
holes  are  mislocated,  places  run  together, 
and  squeezes  result.  Certainly  there  is  no 
economy  in  developing  a  property  without 
a  well  considered  and  carefully  defined 
system.  The  second  fault  is  as  important, 
if  not  more  so,  than  the  first.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  we  refer  particularly  to  getting 
out  pillars  while  the  entries  are  still  ad¬ 
vancing.  In  only  one  instance  can  a 
method  of  early  robbing  be  successful  and 
that  is  when  the  panel  system  is  used. 
Otherwise,  serious  damage  often  accrues 
to  the  whole  mine  through  squeezes  and 
cave-ins,  besides  permanently  injuring 
roadways  that  may  be  much  desired  in 
later  development  work.  We  have  in  mind 
one  mine  which  changes  superintendents 
about  every  six  months,  a  policy  which  is 
due  entirely  to  unreasonable  stockholders. 
One  superintendent,  on  taking  hold,  finds 
no  narrow  work  advanced  and  all  rooms 
w'orked  out;  so  going  ahead  and  advanc¬ 
ing  his  entries,  running  up  large  yardage 
costs,  he  is  dismissed  because  of  extrava¬ 
gance  in  management ;  the  succeeding 
superintendent  comes  on  and  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  narrow  work  his  predeces¬ 
sor  has  driven,  works  only  rooms  and 
wide  work,  making  an  excellent  showing 
for  several  months,  but  then  he  too  has 
to  go.  Here  the  fault  is  distinctly  blame- 
able  upon  a  weak-minded  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  which  lacks  the  knowledge  and 
backbone  to  lay  out  a  broad  policy  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  stick  to  it ;  the  unfortunate 
superintendents  have  to  pay  for  the  sins 
of  omission  of  the  directors. 

The  British  ,  are  more  patient  than 
Americans,  and  generally  develop  their 
mines  to  the  limit  of  the  property  and 
get  everything  on  the  retreat.  This  does 
not  bring  returns  so  quickly,  but  leads  to 
greater  earnings,  larger  percentage  of  coal 
extracted,  and  less  timber  and  iron  lost 
in  the  end.  At  least  one  advantage  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  consolidation  of  large 
coal  interests  that  has  recently  taken  place 
is  to  do  away  with  much  of  this  careless 
mining  and  carry  on  development  work  as 
it  should  be  done. 

The  Metal  Market  in  July. 

During  July  the  metal  market  was  gen¬ 
erally  quiet,  but  nevertheless  it  displayed 
some  interesting  fluctuations.  The  reaction 
in  the  price  for  copper,  which  began  in 
June,  continued  in  July,  the  price  for  elec¬ 
trolytic  declining  to  iB@i8]4c.  This  move¬ 


ment  was  due  to  the  retirement  of  the 
consumers  from  the  market,  especially  the 
domestic  consumers,  whose  nearby  re¬ 
quirements  had  been  well  supplied.  There 
was  nothing  to  indicate  weakness  in  the 
general  situation,  and  producers  mostly 
were  confident  that  there  would  be  sooner 
or  later  a  return  to  the  former  position, 
which  in  fact  occurred  toward  the  end  of 
the  month,  under  the  stimulus  of  increased 
buying,  although  the  market  is  yet  only 
moderately  active.  It  closes  at 
i8^c.  for  electrolytic.  The  average  price 
of  Lake  copper  in  July  was  18.585c.;  of 
electrolytic,  18.190  cents. 

The  price  for  desilverized  lead  remained 
steady  at  5.75c.,  New  York,  throughout 
the  month.  This  is  the  settling  price  fixed 
by  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company,  which  controls  the  major  part 
of  the  lead  production  of  the  United 
States,  while  moreover  its  settling  price 
is  adopted  by  the  other  large  producers. 
Early  in  July  there  was  a  shortage  in  the 
supply  of  lead  for  immediate  delivery, 
leading  to  the  importation  of  some  foreign 
lead,  which  sold  at  a  premium;  indeed, 
as  high  as  5.90c.,  New  York.  This  con¬ 
dition  disappeared  as  the  month  pro¬ 
gressed,  and  toward  the  end  foreign  lead 
was  sold  at  a  discount.  However,  these 
transactions  are  comparatively  insignifi¬ 
cant,  the  great  bulk  of  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  of  lead  being  made  under  con¬ 
tracts  based  on  the  settling  price  of  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  price  for  spelter,  in  which  metal 
there  are  large  speculative  interests,  fluc¬ 
tuated  only  within  narrow  limits  during 
July.  It  opened  the  month  at  5.8254c.,  St. 
Louis,  rose  to  5.90c.  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  month,  and  then  fell  to  5.85c.,  closing 
at  5-87/4c.  The  smelting  business  has  been 
prosperous,  there  having  been  an  abund- 
dant  supply  of  ore  and  a  satisfactory  mar¬ 
gin  between  the  price  of  spelter  and  the 
price  of  zinc  in  ore.  The  average  price  of 
spelter  for  the  month  was  6.oo6c.,  New 
York;  5.856c.,  St.  Louis. 


In  this  number  we  publish  the  “Min¬ 
ing  Index”  on  the  same  lines  as  it  was 
formerly  prepared  for  the  Mining  Maga¬ 
zine,  which  has  been  consolidated  with  the 
Journal.  This  index  is  a  complete  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  mining  and  metallurgical 
literature,  month  by  month,  and  hereafter 
will  appear  regularly  in  the  Journ.al,  first 
issue  of  each  month. 
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Correspondence  and  Discussion. 


We  Invite  correspondence  upon  matters  of 
interest  to  the  industries  of  mining  and  metal¬ 
lurgy.  Communications  should  invariably  be 
accompanied  with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  published 
when  so  requested. 

Readers  are  Invited  to  use  this  department 
for  the  discussion  of  questions  arising  in  tech¬ 
nical  practice  or  suggested  by  artcles  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  columns  of  this  Journal. 

T.etters  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 


Petroleum  Refining. 

Sir — In  1904,  I  was  called  upon  to  re¬ 
port  on  the  removal  of  water  from  a 
heavy  petroleum,  the  result  of  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Journal. 

The  petroleum  was  very  heavy  and 
viscous,  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  15 
deg.  B.,  it  being  necessary  to  run  steam 
pipes  down  the  wells  in  order  that  a 
ma.ximum  production  could  be  obtained. 
On  distillation  the  oil  yielded  only  about 
10  to  12  per  cent,  of  distillate,  the  residue 
carrying  a  large  amount  of  occluded 
water. 

The  first  experiment  was  made  by 
placing  a  3-in.  pipe  (one  side  of  which 
was  perforated  with  i/i6-in.  holes)  on  the 
bottom  of  the  still,  which  was  mounted 
similarly  to  a  steam  boiler,  and  forcing 
compressed  air  through  the  bath.  This, 
however,  proved  a  failure,  as  the  air 
rapidly  found  its  way  to  the  sides,  and 
did  not  pass  through  the  oil. 

In  the  second  experiment,  short  stand¬ 
pipes  were  placed  in  the  upper  side  of  the 
3-in.  pipe,  which  resulted  in  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  first  installation,  but  was 
far  from  being  satisfactory,  as  the  bath 
foamed  badly,  and  considerable  heavy 
residue  was  carried  into  the  cooling  coils, 
which  rapidly  clogged  them. 

The  third  experiment  was  conducted  in 
a  flat-bottom,  rectangular  tank,  a  number 
of  3-in.  pipes  being  placed  along  the  bot¬ 
tom,  these  having  stand-pipes  the  same  as 
in  experiment  No.  2,  and  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  were  very  gratifying,  as  foaming 
was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  air  was  at  first  supplied  to  the  bath 
under  a  pressure  sufficient  to  create  a 
lively  agitation,  but  this  caused  excessive 
foaming,  and  was  later  reduced  to  a  ten¬ 
sion  just  sufficient  to  overcome  a  pres¬ 
sure  produced  by  a  column  of  the  liquid 
equal  to  the  depth  of  the  bath  of  oil,  it 
being  necessary  to  increase  the  pressure 
as  the  bath  became  more  viscous.  The 
attempt  was  made  to  remove  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  distillate,  the  remainder 
being  diverted  into  another  set  of  coils 
and  the  last  of  the  distillate,  together  with 
the  water,  removed ;  but  this  proved  to  he 
impracticable,  so  the  temperature  was 
raised  in  order  to  remove  the  distillate 
and  water  together,  they  being  later  sep¬ 
arated.  Numerous  tests  showed  that  only 
a  trace  of  water  remained  in  the  residue. 
The  air  undoubtedly  caused  some  oxida¬ 
tion  of  the  residue,  but  no  opportunity 
presented  itself  for  a  studv  of  this 


question,  and  paving  contractors,  who 
used  the  residue  for  asphalt  paving,  re¬ 
ported  its  quality  to  be  superior  to  that 
not  treated  with  air. 

W.  Scott  Lysle. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  26,  1906. 


A  Peculiar  Mine  Gas  Test. 

Sir — In  your  issue  of  Sept.  30,  1905, 
appeared  a  letter  from  R.  H.  Emtage  on  a 
discovery  of  an  unusual  kind  of  mine  gas. 
This  letter  interested  me  greatly,  and  as 
there  have  been  no  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  he  asks  in  any  of  your  succeeding 
issues,  and  the  subject  being  an  interest¬ 
ing  one  to  mine  managers  generally,  I 
wish  to  answer  those  questions  at  this,  my 
earliest  opportunity.  In  the  first  place  let 
us  interpret  the  analysis  given  to  him  by 
the  chemist  to  whom  he  submitted  it. 
Here  we  have  oxygen,  14;  nitrogen,  73.3, 
methane,  ii.i;  hydrogen  1.6;  total  100.0 
per  cent.,  which  means. 

(oxygen .  14  1 

Air . ]  V 

(nitrogen....  52.9  ) 


66.9 


Firedamp. 


(nitrogen  . 
1  methane 


...  11.1  ) 

^  12.1 
...  1.6) 


( hydrogen 
Blackdainp..  nitrogen . 20.4 


20.4 


100.0  100.0 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  Mr.  Emtage  did 
not  get  exactly  the  same  mixture  for 
analysis  as  that  in  which  the  lamp  was 
tried,  for,  on  making  up  an  exactly  simi¬ 
lar  mixture,  it  filled  with  flame  the  gauze 
of  a  safety  lamp  placed  in  it,  doing  this 
with  an  ordinary  Davy  lamp  (a  small 
one  which  I  made  for  the  occasion)  and  it 
w-as  only  after  the  addition  of  a  consider¬ 
able  percentage  more  nitrogen  that  the 
flame  was  damped  down  to  normal  size. 

From  what  is  shown  by  my  explanation 
of  the  analysis  of  the  gas,  Mr.  Emtage 
may  see  for  himself  how  it  is  that  the 
flame-cap  test  would  fail;  it  is  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  individual  molecules  of  CHi  are 
kept  separated  by  the  interstitial  particles 
of  nitrogen  so  that  not  enough  of  them 
can  come  into  contact  w’ith  the  flame  at 
one  time  for  their  luminosity  to  sho\« 
The  non-explosive  character  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  of  course  to  be  explained  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  way. 

Then  as  to  the  percentage  of  the  oxygen 
required  to  be  added  to  the  mixture  to 
cause  explosion;  the  ii.i  volumes  of 
methane  would  require  22.2  volumes  of 
oxygen  and  the  1.6  volumes  of  hydrogen 
would  need  0.8  volumes  or  23  volumes  of 
oxygen  altogether;  but  as  there  were  al¬ 
ready  14  volumes  present,  the  chemist 
evidently  added  22.2 — 14,  or  8.2  per  cent. 
.\bout  5.1  per  cent,  of  this  would  mix 
with  the  20.4  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  to  form 
air,  and  the  excess  of  3.1  per  cent,  of 
oxygen  would  certainly  go  toward  mak¬ 
ing  a  more  violent  explosion  in  the 
endiometer  than  would  be  given  by  a  mix¬ 
ture  with  air  alone. 

An  addition  of  air  does  not  cause  the 
same  result,  as  I  found  by  experiment, 
hut  the  burning  of  the  gas  is  hastened  by 


it,  the  speed  of  the  burning  being  in¬ 
creased  up  to  a  certain  point  at  which  the 
air  suffices  for  complete  combustion;  from 
that  point,  as  the  percentage  of  air  is  in¬ 
creased,  the  rate  of  burning  decreases  till 
at  last  at  a  certain  point  the  mixture  re¬ 
fuses  to  ignite.  Sidney  Fry. 

Westport,  New  Zealand,  May  12,  1906. 

Notes  on  Cobalt,  Ontario. 

Sir — The  Cobalt  district  of  Ontario, 
whose  marvelously  rich  silver-cobalt 
veins  were  discovered  two  and  a  half 
years  ago,  continues  to  surprise  its  friends 
and  to  meet  the  expectation  of  the 
geologists  who  predicted  its  brilliant 
career. 

A  week  ago,  a  vein  of  solid  native 
silver  and  dyscrasite  (Aga  Sb)  ii  in. 
across  in  places,  and  averaging  half  that 
width,  was  uncovered  on  the  Jacobs  prop¬ 
erty  on  Kerr  Lake,  2j4  miles  east  of  the 
town,  and  a  couple  of  days  later,  a  sec¬ 
ond  vein,  about  half  as  wide,  was  dis¬ 
covered  and  its  surface  exposed  on  the 
same  property.  These  discoveries  prob¬ 
ably  add  half  a  million  dollars  to  the 
value  of  an  already  valuable  and  pro¬ 
ductive  property.  This  discovery  shows 
how  easy  it  is  to  overlook  a  vein,  even 
when  the  ground  is  carefully  trenched  in 
prospecting. 

The  district  is  an  undulating  one  of 
rocky  drift-covered  hillock,  with  inter¬ 
vening  lake  and  marshes.  Prospecting  is 
extremely  difficult ;  aside  from  the  dense 
growth  of  timber  and  vegetation,  the  ex¬ 
posures  of  rock  in  place  are  few  and  of 
small  extent.  Prospecting  is  carried  on 
blindly  by  digging  trenches  in  the  drift 
until  bed  rock  is  exposed,  and  then 
searching  every  crack  and  crevice  for  co¬ 
balt  bloom.  In  the  discoveries  just  noted, 
the  trench  showed  a  mere  knife-blade 
crack,  yet  a  few  feet  away  it  widens  to 
6  in.  and  is  filled  with  solid  silver  and, 
in  places,  rich  argentiferous  smaltite 
worth  $600  to  $3000  per  ton.  When  one 
considers  the  possibilities  of  a  20-acre  lot 
in  a  district  where  such  veins  may  be  but 
a  few  yards  apart,  it  is  enough  to  make 
the  most  pessimistic  individual  enthusi¬ 
astic.  Moreover  the  discoveries  now 
cover  a  considerable  area,  and  cobalt  ores, 
more  or  less  valuable,  are  known  for  30 
miles  north  and  30  miles  south  of  the 
town.  It  is  probable  that  the  district  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  and,  with  such 
enormous  prizes,  prospecting  is  carried  on 
with  feverish  activity. 

The  new  mining  laws  differ  so  ma¬ 
terially  from  American  practice  that  they 
should  be  noted.  At  present  anyone  can 
prospect  ground  not  “passed”  by  the  in¬ 
spectors.  The  prospector  who  finds  “val¬ 
uable  mineral  in  place”  can  put  up  his 
stake  on  the  discovery  and  then  has  15 
days  to  file  his  claim.  It  is  then  examined 
and  sampled  by  the  provincial  inspector 
and,  if  he  decides  the  ore  is  valuable,  the 
claim  is  passed  and  the  title  becomes 
valid.  If  not,  the  ground  is  thrown  open 
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again  to  any  and  all  prospectors.  About 
90  per  cent,  of  the  recent  locations  have 
been  thrown  open.  This  puts  a  premium 
on  work,  stops  a  rich  man  or  corporation 
from  staking  out  the  whole  district,  and 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  good  law. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  with  veins 
whose  apexes  may  be  mere  cracks,  and 
which  are  seldom  continuous  for  more 
than  a  Inmdred  yards  or  so,  while  con¬ 
taining  such  rich  ores,  the  returns  for 
prospecting  are  enormous  and  immediate. 

A  single  valuable  vein,  however,  gives 
possession  of  20  acres. 

In  the  adjoining  timber  grant  (a  berth), 
the  Government  has  not  allowed  pros¬ 
pectors  to  stake  claims,  and,  having  re¬ 
served  the  ground,  is  now  engaged  in  a 
bit  of  paternalism.  Professor  Miller, 
provincial  mineralogist  and  the  father  of 
the  camp,  being  the  first  one  to  recognize 
and  call  attention  to  its  value,  is  now  in 
charge  of  a  corps  of  men  dividing  up  the 
reserve  into  20-acre  lots  and  prospecting 
them,  it  being  understood  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  either  work  or  lease  the 
veins  thus  discovered.  Valuable  veins 
have  already  been  found  and  may  add 
greatly  to  the  income  of  the  province. 

A  decision  rendered  a  few  days  ago  in 
the  Hargreaves  case  adds  several  valuable 
claims  to  the  Government's  holdings.  A 
student  at  Queens  University,  after  talk¬ 
ing,  over  the  geology  of  the  district  with 
Professor  ^liller,  filed  application  for 
seven  claims,  asserting  the  discovery  of 
valuable  ore.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the 
professors  at  the  University  made  oath 
that  the  student  was  at  the  college  at  the 
time  that  the  discovery  was  alleged  to 
have  been  made.  He  visited  the  district 
later,  his  claim  was  allowed,  and  was  then 
transferred  to  a  company  which  proceeded 
to  develop  the  claim  and  did  discover 
valuable  ore.  The  court  has  decided  the 
location  fradulent.  and  the  province  will 
hold  and  work  the  claim,  and  will  re¬ 
imburse  the  innocent  company  for  all 
actual  expenditure. 

•The  list  of  producing  mines  is  already 
large.  At  the  top  is  the  Nipissing  com¬ 
pany,  said  to  be  controlled  by  Interna¬ 
tional  Nickel  interests.  The  mine  has 
yielded  $1,250,000  of  ore  in  one  year  at 
a  mining  cost  of  $80,000.  The  company 
owns  840  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  district, 
taken  up  under  the  old  laws  and,  of 
course,  largely  unprospected. 

The  Jacobs,  University,  La  Rose,  Tre- 
thewey,  O'Brien,  Foster,  Drummond,  Sil¬ 
ver  Leaf,  Silver  Queen,  and  Buffalo  are 
producing;  the  Violet,  Red  Rock,  Silver 
Star,  Petersen  Lake,  Silver  Cliff,  Silver 
Bar,  Rothschild  and  Watt  are  developing. 

The  properties  are  all  held  at  high 
figures,  $250,000  being  about  the  lowest 
price  mentioned  for  any  property  with 
known  ore.  The  Petersen  Lake  Com¬ 
pany  is  said  recently  to  have  paid  $200,- 
000  to  the  Government  for  the  right  to 
operate  under  that  title,  although  no  veins 


are  known  there.  It  is  evident  that,  at 
this  date,  no  other  district  known  in 
Canada  offers  as  good  a  chance  to  the 
prospector.  H.  W.  A. 

Cobalt,  Ont.,  July  15,  1906. 


The  Passing  of  Iron  Mountain. 

A  hit  of  history  is  involved  in  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  where  the 
stockholders  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Com¬ 
pany  voted  to  dissolve  the  corporation  for 
the  reason  that  it  “has  not  been  actively 
engaged  in  business  operations  for  a  long 
time  past,  and  has  no  indebtedness ;  and 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  assets  has  been 
reduced,  by  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
its  real  estate,  to  a  small  percentage  of  its 
capital  stock  of  $3,600,000.”  The  court 
has  since  granted  the  petition  to  dissolve, 
and  appointed  V.  Reyburn,  1.  G.  Steed- 
man  and  ^Montague  Lyon,  of  St.  Louis, 
trustees  to  wind  up  the  company’s  affairs. 

The  Iron  Mountain  Company  is  about 
contemporaneous  with  the  Journal,  hav¬ 
ing  been  organized  40  years  ago.  The  iron 
ore  deposits  of  Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot 
Knob,  80  miles  southwest  of  St.  Louis, 
were  the  basis.  These  were  believed  to  be 
large  enough  to  make  St.  Louis  the  rival 
of  Pittsburg,  and  to  supply  the  iron  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  United  States  for  an  in¬ 
definite  time.  They  were  sufficient  to  se¬ 
cure  the  building  of  the  St.  Louis  &  Iron 
Mountain  Railroad,  which  has  since  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  chief  line  from  St.  Louis 
to  the  Southwest;  the  construction  of 
blast  furnaces  at  Carondelet,  a  suburb  of 
St.  Louis ;  and  the  establishment  of  large 
iron  works. 

As  work  proceeded,  however,  the  Iron 
Mountain  proved  to  be  only  a  surface  de¬ 
posit.  which  was  gradually  worked  out. 
Much  exploration  failed  to  show  anything 
of  value  in  depth,  and  finally  the  mines 
were  abandoned.  The  flourishing  mining 
town  of  Iron  Mountain  dwindled  down  to 
a  small  village.  For  years  the  output  of 
ore  was  insignificant,  and  for  some  10 
years  past  it  has  been  nothing. 

The  company  was  honestly  managed, 
and  in  its  palmy  days,  the  stockholders 
received  over  200  per  cent,  on  the  par 
value  of  their  shares  in  dividends.  The 
remaining  assets  include  12,000  acres  of 
land ;  two  granite  quarries  which  are 
worked  under  leases ;  and  about  $160,000 
in  cash  and  securities.  It  is  understood 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  to  sell 
the  quarries  and  the  land,  and  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  latter  will  turn  the  greater 
part  into  a  large  stock  farm.  The  output 
of  the  once  famous  Iron  Mountain  tract 
will  be  beef — not  iron. 


Indian  steel,  or  “wootz,"  made  in  Per¬ 
sia  and  India,  between  400  and  500  B.  C., 
was  the  material  of  which  the  famous  Da¬ 
mascus  blades  were  produced.  The 
method  employed  resembles  in  theory  the. 
crucible  process  of  today. 


Wrought  Iron  in  Great  Britain. 

The  British  Iron  Trade  Association  re¬ 
ports  the  total  output  of  puddled  or 
wrought  bars  in  Great  Britain  in  1905  at 
938,558  long  tons.  In  1904  it  was  936..22S 
tons  and  in  1903  it  was  950,393  tons ; 
showing  that  in  1905  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  2330  tons,  or  0.25  per  cent.,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  but  a  de¬ 
crease  of  11,835  tons,  or  1.25  per  cent.,  as 
compared  with  1904.  Scotland  and  Staf¬ 
fordshire  are  the  two  more  important  pro¬ 
ducing  districts. 

The  output  of  finished  shapes  and  forms 
by  the  mills  making  puddled  bars  was 
1,116,850  tons  in  1905,  against  977,091  tons 
in  1904;  an  increase  of  139,759  tons,  or  14.3 
per  cent.  The  difference  between  these 
figures  and  the  production  of  puddled 
bars  is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  use  of 
imported  blooms,  which  come  largely  from 
Belgium. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Starting  a  Drift  Half-zvay  Down  a  Shaft. 

I  have  a  shaft  200  ft.  deep,  which  ap¬ 
parently  passed  through  the  vein,  which 
should  have  been  followed,  at  a  point 
about  too  ft.  below  the  collar,  but  the 
showing  at  that  point  was  disregarded  at 
the  time.  The  shaft  is  not  timbered.  How 
shall  I  go  about  starting  a  drift  at  that 
point?  A.  P.  C. 

Answer — Construct  a  substantial  plat¬ 
form  of  2-in.  plank,  spiked  to  4x4-in. 
timbers,  making  the  over-all  dimensions 
of  the  platform  a  little  less  than  the  in¬ 
side  dimensions  of  the  shaft.  Put  in  a 
substantial  eye-bolt  at  each  corner,  and 
suspend  the  platform,  by  slings,  to  the 
end  of  the  hoisting  cable.  Lower  the 
platform  into  the  shaft  to  the  desirel 
point,  and  there  wedge  it  in  tight,  still 
keeping  it  suspended  by  the  cable.  Cut 
two  hitches  in  opposite  sides  of  the  shaft, 
to  receive  timbers  to  support  a  permanent 
platform.  The  remainder  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  quite  obvious. 

Plat  Ropes — Unit  of  Ore. 

1.  Why  are  flat  ropes  sometimes  used 
for  hoisting  in  preference  to  round  rope'? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  a  “unit’’  as  used 
by  smelters  in  making  returns  to  sellers 
on  the  purchase  of  their  ores?  T.  E.  M. 

Ansicer — i.  The  flat  rope  is  used  be¬ 
cause  it  can  be  wound  upon  a  reel,  which 
has  greater  leverage,  or  torque,  when  the 
cage  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and  the 
load  is  greatest. 

2.  A  unit  is  i  per  cent.  In  referring 
to  the  ton  of  2000  lb.,  it  is,  therefore, 
20  lb. ;  in  connection  with  a  ton  of  2240 
Ih.  it  is  22.4  pounds. 

Most  propellers  are  now  cast  with  sep¬ 
arate  blades,  as  this  method  allows  broken 
blades  to  be  replaced.  The  casting  and 
molding  difficulties  are  likewise  de¬ 
creased. 
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Personal. 


Mining  and  metallurgical  engineers  are  in¬ 
vited  to  keep  The  Exgineeiuxg  axd  Mixing 
.JoiRXAL  Informed  of  their  movements  and 
appointments. 

Herbert  Kilburn  Scott  has  returned  to 
Loudon  from  South  Africa. 

William  Mackenzie  has  returned  to  To¬ 
ronto  from  a  trip  to  England. 

John  B.  Parish  returned  to  Denver 
from  Me.xico  a  few  days  ago. 

H.  ^I.  Whitney,  of  Boston,  has  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Cobalt,  Ontario. 

Franklin  R.  Carpenter  returned  to  Col¬ 
orado  a  few  days  ago  from  a  professional 
trip  to  Utah. 

F.  J.  Lee,  of  Helena,  Mont.,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Yukon  and  is  now  travel¬ 
ing  in  eastern  Canada. 

G.  G.  S.  Lindsey,  general  manager  of 
the  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  Coal  Company,  Fer¬ 
ine.  B.  C.,  is  in  Toronto. 

Tyndal  Rynard,  manager  of  the  Vana¬ 
dium  Alloys  Company,  of  New  York,  was 
in  Denver,  Colo.,  recently. 

F.  L.  Slocum,  of  Parral,  [Mexico,  has 
been  a  recent  visitor  in  New  York.  He 
has  now  returned  to  Parral. 

F.  C.  Bowman  has  lieen  appointed  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Japan-l'lora  [Mines 
and  Tunnel  Company,  near  Telluride, 
Colorado. 

Col.  Enos  A.  Wall,  of  Salt  Lake,  has 
gone  to  .\laska  on  a  pleasure  trip.  Fie 
joined  Daniel  Guggenheim  and  party  at 
Vancouver. 

General  Manager  H.  L.  Charles,  of  the 
P>ingham  Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelt¬ 
ing  Company,  has  returned  to  Salt  Lake 
from  Butte. 

P.  J.  Donahue,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  has 
1  ten  made  consulting  engineer  for  the 
Standard  Copper  Company,  a  new  Bing¬ 
ham  corporation. 

H.  Stewart  has  taken  charge  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  British  Monazite  Company 
at  Shelby,  N.  C.,  in  place  of  W.  G.  Head, 
who  has  retired. 

William  P.  Miller.  Jr.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  for  the  Compania  Min- 
tra  de  San  .\ndres  de  la  Sierra.  S.  A.,  in 
Durango.  Mexico. 

F..  P.  .Arthur,  Jr.,  mining  engineer,  of 
Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  has  returned  from 
a  two  weeks’  trip  to  Gunnison  county. 
Colo.,  on  professional  business. 

Miltiades  Th.  Armas,  who  is  engaged 
in  the  operation  of  mines  in  Bolivia,  has 
been  visiting  in  New  York.  He  returned 
to  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  on  .\ugust  2. 

H.  Guess,  a  graduate  of  the  Kingston 
(Out.)  School  of  Mining,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  reduction 
for  the  Cananea  Copper  Company,  Mexico. 

F.  C.  Gardiner,  formerly  of  Bingham. 
Utah,  has  been  app  linted  superintendent 
of  the  Dominion  Copper  Company’s  mines 


in  the  Boundary  district  of  British  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

William  McDermott,  superintendent  of 
the  United  Verde  copper  mines  in  Arizo¬ 
na.  formerly  L'nited  States  marshal  for 
Montana,  spent  .several  days  in  Butte  re¬ 
cently. 

John  McKane,  of  New  York,  partner 
of  Charles  M.  Schwab,  and  the  pioneer  of 
Tonopah,  is  investigating  the  Cobalt  min¬ 
ing  field  in  company  with  John  J.  Adams, 
of  New  York. 

IL  J.  Raddatz,  who  for  the  past  seven 
years  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
Honerine  mine  at  Stockton,  Utah,  has 
resigned.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  W. 

K.  Murdoch,  his  late  assistant. 

Samuel  M.  Levy  has  resigned  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  .\nnie  Laurie  mine  at 
Kimberly,  Piute  county,  Utah,  to  become 
as.sociated  with  the  National  Development 
Company,  with  headquarters  in  Salt  Lake. 

J.  H.  Granbery,  who  has  been  for  some 
time  past  a  member  of  the  editorial  staf¥ 
of  this  JouRX.tL,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  on  the  engineering  staff  of  J.  G. 
White  &  Co.,  43  Exchange  Place,  New 
York. 

Newton  W.  Emmens,  of  Pittsburg, 
Penn.,  consulting  engineer  for  the  Elwood 
Tin  workers’  Gold  Mining  Company,  of  IM- 
wood,  Ind.,  was  at  that  company’s  Silver 
Dollar  mine,  near  Camborne,  B.  C.,  early 
in  July. 

H.  T.  Whigham  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  London  office  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Products  Export  Company, 
succeeding  Col.  Millard  Hunsiker,  foreign 
manager,  resigned.  Mr.  Whigham  takes 
up  his  duties  in  London  in  August. 

Francis  Thomson  has  resigned  his 
position  as  superintendent  of  the  New 
Western  Reduction  Company,  Goldfield, 
Nev.,  and  consulting  engineer  to  the 
Round  Mountain  Antelope  [Mining  Com¬ 
pany.  and  will  shortly  proceed  to  Colo¬ 
rado. 

Norman  W.  Parlee  has  resigned  his  po¬ 
sition  as  mining  engineer  for  the  Nova 
Scotia  Steel  and  Coal  Company  at  Wa- 
bana.  Bell  Island,  Newfoundland,  and  will 
spend  a  few  days  at  his  home  at  Apohaqui, 
New  Brunswick,  before  entering  into  a 
new  engagement. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  retiring  from  the 
management  of  the  Tyee  Copper  Com¬ 
pany’s  Tyee  mine  at  Mt.  Sicker.  Vancou¬ 
ver  island.  British  Columbia.  F.  C.  Mus- 
grave  was  presented  with  a  valuable  gold 
watch  by  the  nine  employees,  and  others 
resident  at  Mt.  Sicker. 

W.  R.  Wilson,  general  manager  of  the 
Imperial  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  of 
Montreal.  Quebec,  which  is  opening  up 
coal  measures  on  the  Upper  Elk  river,  in 
the  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  district  of  British 
Columbia,  is  now  visiting  the  company’s 
property. 

Charles  Biesel,  who  for  some  time  past 


has  been  chief  accountant  and  purchasing 
agent  for  the  War  Eagle  and  Centre  Star 
mines,  Rossland,  British  Columbia,  has 
been  given  charge  of  the  Snowshoe  mine 
at  Phoenix,  B.  C.,  for  the  Consolidated 
Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  of  Can¬ 
ada. 

George  L.  Pearson,  who  is  retiring  from 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  coke 
department  of  the  Crow’’s  Nest  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  East  Kootenay,  British  Columbia, 
was  recently  given  a  valedictory  dinner 
at  Fernie,  on  the  eve  of  his  leaving,  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  old  home  at  Newcastle,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Donald  B.  Gillies,  president  of  the  To¬ 
nopah  Extension  and  Montgomery-Sho- 
shone  mining  companies  of  Nevada, 
Schwab  interests,  and  Malcolm  Macdon¬ 
ald,  one  of  the  large  individual  operators 
in  Nevada,  spent  a  few'  days  in  Butte  re¬ 
cently,  having  gone  there  to  see  Senator 
Clark  in  connection  with  railroad  building 
in  Nevada. 

J.  W.  Bryant  has  succeeded  E.  C.  ^lus- 
grave  as  superintendent  of  the  Tyee  Cop¬ 
per  Company’s  Tyee  mine  at  Mt.  Sicker, 
Vancouver  island,  B.  C.  Mr.  Bryant  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Camborne  School  of 
Mines,  Cornwall,  England,  after  leaving 
which  he  was  engaged  in  mining  first  in 
Cornwall,  in  Wales,  in  Nicaragua,  and  with 
the  Namaqua  Copper  Company  in  Little 
Namaqua  Land,  South  Africa. 

William  F'leet  Robertson,  provincial 
mineralogist  of  British  Columbia,  left  Vic¬ 
toria  recently  with  a  small  party  of  men 
on  a  trip  to  the  Peace  river  country  and 
other  parts  of  the  province  through  which 
the  route  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  rail¬ 
way  will  most  likely  run.  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son  expects  to  cover  from  1500  to  2000 
miles,  going  up  the  Skeena  river  to  Hazle¬ 
ton  and  thence  on  horseback  or  on  foot, 
possibly  returning  by  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

James  Cronin,  manager  of  the  mines  of 
the  Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting 
Company,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  has  resigned 
with  the  intention  of  taking  a  holiday, 
and  thereafter  giving  more  attention  to 
his  private  mining  interests.  He  retains 
his  large  shareholding  in  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Company.  W.  H.  Aldridge,  of 
Trail,  continues  as  managing  director:  M. 
E.  Purcell  remains  as  mine  superintendent 
at  Rossland.  with  R.  H.  Stewart  supervis¬ 
ing  the  engineering  department  there : 
while  W.  H.  White  is  superintendent  of 
the  St.  Eugene. 


Obituary. 


John  S.  Newmyer,  general  manager  of 
the  Washington  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 
died  in  Dawson.  Penn.,  last  week,  aged  59 
years.  He  was  born  and  brought  up  in 
the  coke  region,  where  his  father  was  an 
operator.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  lower  Connellsville  region. 

John  G.  Fanning,  until  recently  super- 
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intendent  of  the  open-hearth  steel  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  accidentally  killed 
in  Boston,  July  18.  Mr.  Canning  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  erection  and  operation  of 
the  first  successful  open-hearth  plant  in 
this  country. 

Thomas  Gibbs  Blackstock  died  at  his 
home  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  July  24.  He  had 
been  in  ill  health  for  years,  the  cause  of 
his  death  being  Bright’s  disease.  He  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  bar  and  large¬ 
ly  interested  in  mining  enterprises,  having 
been  long  associated  with  his  father- 
in-law,  the  late  George  Gooderham,  in 
connection  with  the  Center  Star,  War 
Eagle  and  St.  Eugene  mines  in  British 
Columbia.  An  attack  of  typhoid,  con¬ 
tracted  while  looking  after  mining  affairs 
in  British  Columbia,  was  the  beginning 
of  the  illness  which  resulted  in  his  death. 
Mr.  Blackstock  w’as  54  years  of  age  and 
leaves  a  widow  and  a  large  family. 

Major  F.  I.  Ricarde-Seaver  died  July 
15  at  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  England,  in 
his  seventieth  year.  In  his  youth  he  did 
much  exploring  and  geological  work  in 
South  America,  first  with  David  Forbes, 
and  afterward  on  his  own  account.  He 
was  the  first  minister  of  mines  in  the  Ar¬ 
gentine.  Subsequently  he  went  to  South 
Africa  and  did  much  useful  prospecting  and 
exploration  in  Rhodesia  for  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  Mr.  Beit.  During  later  years  he  has 
been  known  chiefly  as  a  London  city  man, 
combining  the  courtly  manners  of  a  com¬ 
pany  director  with  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  engineering  and  the  allied  sciences.  In 
that  capacity  he  has  acted  in  the  interests 
of  Wemher,  Beit  &  Co.  in  a  great  number 
of  ways.  For  instance,  he  represented 
the  firm  on  the  boards  of  the  Elmore  Ore 
Concentration  Syndicate  Ltd.,  and  Charles 
Butters  &  Co.  Ltd.  To  him  was  due  the 
suggestion  that  the  South  African  mag¬ 
nates  should  reorganize  the  London  Wall 
district,  and  should  erect  the  palatial  of¬ 
fice  buildings  which  now  adorn  this  part 
of  the  city  of  London  and  provide  accom¬ 
modation  for  so  many  mining  men  and 
mining  companies. 


Societies  and  Technical  Schools. 


University  of  West  Virginia — The  trus¬ 
tees  of  this  institution  have  voted  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  school  of  mining  engineering  in 
connection  with  the  university,  at  Morgan¬ 
town.  They  have  instructed  President 
Purinton  to  select  professors  and  to  make 
other  preparations. 

Lake  Superior  Mining  Institute — As  al¬ 
ready  announced,  the  twelfth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  in  the  Copper  Country, 
Aug.  8-10.  The  meeting  will  open  on  the 
morning  of  Aug.  10,  at  the  Douglas 
hotel,  Houghton.  In  the  afternoon  the 
Institute  will  visit  the  Calumet  &  Hecla, 
Tamarack  and  Osceola  mines,  and  in  the 
evening  a  meeting  will  lie  held  at  Han- 
met.  On  Aug.  9,  a  visit  will  be  paid  to 


the  mines  north  of  Calumet,  and  in  the 
evening  a  meeting  will  be  held  at  Han¬ 
cock,  which  will  be  the  business  meeting. 
On  Aug.  10,  the  Michigan  Smelter  and 
the  Copper  Range  mines  will  be  visited, 
and  the  final  meeting  held. 

The  circular  from  the  secretary  gives 
the  following  partial  list  of  papers  to  be 
read : 

The  Geology  of  Keweenaw  Point ;  a 
Brief  Description — Alfred  C.  Lane,  State 
geologist,  Lansing. 

Mine  Sanitation — Dr.  B.  W.  Jones, 
Vulcan. 

Five  Years  of  Lake  Superior  Progress 
— J.  F.  Jackson,  Houghton. 

The  Iron  Ore  Deposits  of  the  Ely 
Trough,  Vermilion  Range — C.  E.  Abbott, 
Hazel  Green,  Wis. 

The  titles  of  the  other  papers  to  be 
presented  at  this  meeting  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 


Industrial. 

The  Colorado  Iron  Works  Company, 
Denver,  Colorado,  has  lately  entered  or¬ 
ders  for  two  impact  screens  for  Leadville ; 
one  for  Kelvin,  Arizona;  two  for  Boulder, 
Colorado ;  three  for  Providence,  R.  I. ; 
two  Dorr  classifiers  for  Mexico;  a  set  of 
Humphrey  27xi4-in.  rolls  for  Murray, 
Idaho;  a  set  of  the  same  type  of  rolls  for 
Mullan,  Idaho;  and  one  iixis-in.  Dodge 
crusher  for  New  Mexico. 

Chisholm,  Matthew  &  Company,  of  Col¬ 
orado  Springs,  Colo.,  have  secured  a  large 
contract  for  the  installation  of  Edwards’ 
roasting  furnaces  in  the  new  Golden  Cycle 
Mill,  which  is  now  being  constructed  at 
Colorado  City.  Philip  Argali,  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  is  the  consulting  metallurgist  for 
the  new  works,  which  are  intended  to  be 
the  most  modern  and  best  cyanide  plant  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Utah  Mining  Machinery  &  Supply 
Company  has  secured  an  order  from  the 
Boston  Consolidated  Mining  Company  for 
234  standard  8- ft.  Callow  settling  and 
pulp-thickening  tanks,  and  78  dewatering 
tanks,  to  be  used  in  the  new  concentrating 
plant  at  Garfield,  Utah,  the  order  calling 
for  delivery  by  March  i,  1907.  This  is 
the  largest  order  for  settling  tanks  of  spe¬ 
cial  design  ever  placed  by  one  company; 
the  tank  is  the  invention  of  a  Salt  Lake 
man,  and  will  be  manufactured  by  a  Salt 
Lake  firm. 

The  Union  Portland  Cement  Company, 
Ogden,  Utah,  recently  ordered  two  1200- 
kw.  Westinghouse- Parsons  steam  turbines 
for  its  plant  at  Portland,  Utah.  The  tur¬ 
bines  will  operate  on  175  lb.  steam  pres¬ 
sure,  27-in.  vacuum,  and  no  superheat; 
driving  enclosed  type  turbo-generators 
delivering  480  volts  at  a  frequency  of  30 
cycles  to  a  three-phase  distribution 
system.  A  7S0-kw.  Westinghouse-Par- 
sons  turbine  is  destined  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  Reduction  Company’s  plant  at  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.,  operating  non-condensing 
on  a  steam  pressure  of  150  lb. 


Trade  Catalogs. 

Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  trade  catalogs  and  circulars: 

Wickes  Brothers,  Saginaw,  Michigan. 
Cement  Shingle  Machinery.  Pp.  16,  il¬ 
lustrated;  paper,  6x9  in. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  N.  J.,  Dixon’s  Graphite  Brushes. 
Pp.  12,  illustrated;  paper,,  3^4x6  in.  1906. 

Wellman  -  Seaver  -  Morgan  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Bulletin  M.  loi.  Akron 
Crushing  Rolls.  Pp.  8,  illustrated;  6x9 
in.  Bulletin  M.  102.  Copper  Blast  Fur¬ 
naces.  Pp.  4,  illustrated;  6x9  in.  July, 
1906. 

Abbe  Engineering  Company,  No.  220 
Broadway,  New  York.  “Pulverizers  our 
Specialty.”  Pebble  Mills,  Laboratory  Mills, 
Jar  Mills,  Tube  Mills,  Crushers,  Crushing 
Rolls,  etc.,  etc.  Pp.  96,  illustrated ;  paper, 
6x9  in.  July,  1906. 

Construction  News. 

Rye  Valley,  Oregon — The  Gold  Coin 
Mining  Company  will  rebuild  its  stamp 
mill,  which  was  recently  destroyed  by 
fire.  F.  W.  Ayers  is  part  owner,  and  in 
charge  of  the  property. 

Metalline  District,  Washington — Louis 
Larsen  will  install  a  500-ton  concentrating 
plant  in  Metalline  district.  He  has  se¬ 
lected  and  had  ground  surveyed  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Mammoth  mine  and  will 
start  on  the  construction  of  the  building 
inside  of  two  months.  Address  Colville, 
Washington. 

Camborne,  Lardeau  District,  British 
Columbia — The  Elwood  Tinworkers’  Gold 
Mining  Company,  of  Elwood,  Ind.,  has 
let  a  contract  to  the  Crawford  Double 
Rope  Aerial  Tramway  Company,  of  Nel¬ 
son,  B.  C.,  for  the  construction  of  an 
aerial  tramway  at  its  Silver  Dollar  mine 
near  Camborne,  B.  C.  The  right  of  way 
for  the  tramway  has  been  cleared;  con¬ 
struction  work  on  the  company’s  stamp 
mill  and  flume  and  pipe  line  is  proceeding ; 
the  installation  of  an  air  compressor  is  in 
progress,  and  machinery  and  plant  is  be¬ 
ing  received  at  the  mine. 

Windy  Arm,  Yukon  Territory— The 
aerial  tramway  built  by  the  Riblet  Tram¬ 
way  Company,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  lately 
completed,  from  the  shore  of  Windy  arm, 
a  distance  of  miles  to  the  Conrad  Con¬ 
solidated  Mines  Company’s  Montana  group 
of  mineral  claims,  situated  3000  to  4000 
ft.  higher  than  the  waters  of  the  arm,  has 
one  span  between  towers  of  2960  ft., 
which  is  said  to  be  the  longest  span  of 
any  aerial  tramway  in  the  world,  the  next 
longest  known  being  210  ft.  shorter.  An¬ 
other  Riblet  tram,  from  Windy  arm  to 
the  J.  H.  Conrad  Bonanza  Company’s 
Venus  mine  is  almost  ready  for  opera¬ 
tion.  Surveys  for  other  tramways  in  this 
neighborhood  have  been  made  and  con¬ 
struction  will  be  proceeded  with  the  ensu¬ 
ing  fall. 
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Special  Correspondence. 


San  Francisco.  July  25. 

An  assignment  of  the  Nevills-Rawhide 
Mining  Company’s  property  at  Rawhide, 
near  Jamestown,  Tuolumne  county,  to 
George  W.  Ade  as  trustee,  has  been  placed 
on  record,  the  document  confessing  an  in¬ 
ability  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  company  at 
the  present  time.  The  trust  is  to  termin¬ 
ate  when  the  company  can  meet  its  obli¬ 
gation.  The  assignment  comes  somewhat 
as  a  surprise  to  many  who  supposed  that 
Capt.  W.  A.  Nevills,  who  finally  came 
into  possession  of  the  famous  mine  after 
much  litigation  with  his  partner,  was  do¬ 
ing  well.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the 
Rawhide  has  never  been  profitable  since 
Capt.  Nevills  became  the  sole  owner  under 
the  corporate  name  mentioned.  It  has  been 
a  very  large  producer  in  the  past,  but 
needs  new  machinery,  a  new  shaft,  and 
other  things  to  be  brought  to  its  old  pay¬ 
ing  stage.  Mr.  Ade,  the  trustee,  is  also 
receiver  for  the  Copper  King,  Ltd.,  of 
Fresno  county,  and  was  probably  put  in 
the  position  by  men  of  that  county  to 
whom  the  mine  is  indebted.  At  one  time, 
not  many  years  ago,  the  Rawhide  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  mines 
in  the  State. 

The  State  Anti-Debris  Association  has 
filed  charges  of  contempt  against  the 
Polar  Star  Mining  Company  of  Dutch 
Flat,  Placer  county,  alleging  that  the  mine 
has  been  leased  to  others  who  are  violat¬ 
ing  the  injunction  against  mining  the 
ground  by  the  hydraulic  process  issued 
some  time  ago.  This  is  the  Nichols 
property  over  which  there  has  been  so 
much  litigation  and  controversy.  A 
debris  dam  was  built,  but  the  anti-debris 
people  contended  the  law  was  not  com¬ 
plied  with;  injunctions  were  issued,  and 
the  mine  closed.  At  one  time  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Miners’  Association  started  to  make  a 
test  suit  as  to  this  property  to  see  whether 
or  not  the  issue  of  a  license  to  hydraulic 
by  the  Debris  Commission  under  the  Ca- 
minetti  law,  was  final,  but  on  the  advice  of 
attorneys  the  matter  was  dropped,  and 
Mr.  Nichols  carried  on  the  litigation  him¬ 
self,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Bakersfield, 
Kern  county,  has  taken  up  a  new  line  of 
work  for  such  organizations,  by  its  mem¬ 
bers  making  personal  visits  in  a  body  to 
the  mining  districts  of  the  county,  in  order 
to  see  for  themselves  what  is  being  done. 
The  first  district  to  be  visited  was  Amalie, 
where  a  number  of  mines  are  being  opened 
and  equipped. 

A  proposition  is  made  by  the  Debris 
Commission  to  dredge  the  Yuba,  Bear, 
Feather  and  Sacramento  rivers  where  it  is 
needed.  Now  that  the  barrier  has  been 
built  in  the  Yuba  and  preparations  have 
been  made  to  build  in  the  Bear,  the  chan¬ 
nels  below  these  dams  can  be  dredged  and 
will  stay  clear. 

A  railroad  will  probably  be  built  up  Pit 


river  from  a  junction  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  near  Kennett  to  De  La  Mar, 
Shasta  county,  where  is  the  Bully  Hill 
mine,  a  distance  of  17  miles.  D.  M.  Rior- 
dan,  general  manager  of  the  Bully  Hill, 
which  is  controlled  by  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  says  that  he  has  recom¬ 
mended  to  his  company  that  construction 
work  be  commenced  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  Unfortunately,  however,  data  ob- 
taned  from  surveys  already  made  were 
lost  in  the  San  Francisco  fire.  This  makes 
it  necessary  to  make  new  surveys. 

Arthur  L.  Walker^  construction  agent 
for  the  Guggenheims,  has  let  a  contract 
to  the  Healy-Tibbetts  Construction  Com¬ 
pany,  of  this  city,  to  grade  350,000  sq.yd. 
of  space  for  the  buildings  of  the  new 
smelter  to  be  erected  at  San  Bruno  point 
on  the  bay  shore  about  13  miles  south  of 
San  Francisco.  The  site  is  at  the  edge  of 
deep  water,  and  the  tracks  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  are  close  by.  The  wide 
expanse  of  San  Francisco  bay  is  to  lee¬ 
ward  of  the  plant,  with  the  prevailing 
winds  in  this  vicinity,  so  no  trouble  is 
anticipated  from  fumes. 

There  is  a  prevailing  scarcity  of  skilled 
miners  in  most  parts  of  the  State  and 
particularly  in  Shasta  county,  where  sev¬ 
eral  large  copper  and  gold  properties  are 
being  worked.  Nearly  all  these  im¬ 
portant  mines  are  running  short-handed 
and  have  standing  orders  for  the  more  ex¬ 
perienced  workers,  such  as  machine  men, 
timber  men  and  drillers.  Muckers  and  out¬ 
side  men  are  plentiful. 

There  is  some  little  excitement  over  re¬ 
cent  discoveries  in  Morrow  Mining  dis¬ 
trict,  24  miles  north  of  Barstow  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Coolgardie,  San  Bernardino 
county.  Considerable  coarse  gold  has 
been  taken  out  in  dry  washing  and  quartz 
carrying  free  gold  has  also  been  found. 
A  number  of  prospectors  have  gone  to  the 
field. 

There  is  some  little  excitement  at 
Chorro,  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  over  a 
find  of  $30  ore  in  the  mine  owned  by 
Burdetts,  Chandler  and  others.  The  ledge 
was  found  at  a  depth  of  125  ft.  in  the 
shaft.  There  is  a  small  mill  and  hoist  on 
the  property. 

The  old  Oriental  quartz  mine  near 
Alleghany,  Sierra  county,  is  again  in 
bonanza.  The  new  find  of  rich  ore  is 
west  of  the  old  shaft  and  in  ground  here¬ 
tofore  unprospected. 

Salt  Lake  City.  July  27. 

For  many  months  past  government  of¬ 
ficials  have  been  in  this  State  investigat¬ 
ing  alleged  land  frauds,  and  it  is  stated 
that  they  have  found  sufficient  grounds 
upon  which  to  bring  criminal  prosecutions. 
It  is  claimed  that  titles  to  coal  lands  in 
Carbon  and  Emery  counties  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  unlawfully,  and  that  men  who  have 
stood  high  heretofore  in  business  and 
political  life  are  involved  in  the  trans¬ 
actions.  It  is  said  the  first  complaints 
will  be  filed  against  officials  of  the  Pleas¬ 


ant  Valley  Coal  Company,  as  well  as  par¬ 
ties  who  acted  as  agents  of  that  corpora¬ 
tion.  A  batch  of  complaints  has  been 
sent  from  the  Interior  Department  at 
Washington  to  United  States  District- 
Attorney  H.  E.  Booth,  at  Salt  Lake,  to 
be  sworn  to  and  given  over  to  the  proper 
official  for  service.  It  is  likely  there  will 
be  sensational  developments. 

The  Utah  Apex  Mining  Company,  oper¬ 
ating  at  Bingham,  has  increased  its  capi¬ 
tal  stock  from  $2,500,000  to  $3,000,000. 
Shareholders  recently  authorized  a  bond 
issue  of  $500,000.  It  was  proposed  to 
subscribe  to  one-fifth  of  the  issue,  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  development  and 
equipment  purposes. 

Denver.  July  29- 

In  the  United  States  District  Court  in 
this  city,  nine  separate  suits  against  the 
Stratton’s  Independence  and  its  lessees 
have  been  filed  by  the  Portland  Gold  Min¬ 
ing  Company  on  account  of  alleged 
wrongful  extraction  of  ore.  One  of  these 
suits,  for  $195,000,  has  been  brought 
against  the  company,  the  other  against 
eight  groups  of  lessees,  although  the 
company  has  been  made  a  party  de¬ 
fendant  in  each  suit.  The  whole  amount 
claimed  aggregates  about  $350,000. 

The  directors  of  the  Camp  Bird  Com¬ 
pany  have  decided  to  expand  $350,000  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  mill  and  other 
necessary  improvements. 

Another  large  party  of  Eastern  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Monarch  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  visited  Colorado  last  week  and  were 
shown  around  by  T.  S.  Waltemeyer,  the 
president. 

The  Dupont  Powder  Company,  which 
has  a  high-explosive  manufacturing  plant 
in  course  of  construction  at  Sedalia,  Colo., 
has  decided  to  build  a  black-powder  fac¬ 
tory  near  Pueblo,  and  preliminary  ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  made. 

Duluth,  Minn.  July  29. 

Iron-ore  shipments  for  July  will  be 
slightly  larger  than  in  June,  as  all  the 
Minnesota  roads  have  increased  a  trifle. 
The  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  road  ex¬ 
pects  its  July  business  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1,800,000  gross  tons, 
which  breaks  all  previous  records.  The 
Great  Northern  is  handicapped  more  than 
others  from  insufficient  cars,  for  large  or¬ 
ders  placed  by  it  last  winter  h^ve  not  been 
filled  satisfactorily.  The  Missabe  line 
was  more  fortunate  than  others  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  All  the  roads  have  been  much  de¬ 
layed  by  delay  in  timber  delivery,  and 
their  new  ore  piers  are  all  behind.  That 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  at 
Escanaba,  is  done,  but  it  was  started  just 
about  one  year  ago  and  was  well  along 
when  winter  came.  The  Missabe  pier, 
which  was  to  be  completed  June  i,  is  not 
yet  ready  and  has  but  half  its  pockets 
framed  and  only  one  spout  hung.  It  can¬ 
not  be  ready  before  September.  This 
dock  is  to  have  spouts  12  ft.  wide  at  the 
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hinge  end  similar  to  the  new  style  adopt¬ 
ed  at  the  Northwestern  docks  at  Esca- 
naba.  the  change  from  the  narrow  door 
leading  toward  better  clearance  of  ore 
and  greater  capacity  in  pocket  and  quicker 
discharge.  (31d  ranges  are  not  holding  up 
in  shipments,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  men,  so  that  the  great  bulk  of 
operations  must  be  in  mines  which  can  pro¬ 
duce  the  largest  tonnage  per  man — the 
steam  shovel  and  mill  properties  of  the 
Mesahi  range.  Therefore  the  Mesabi  is 
making  up  for  lessened  shipments  else¬ 
where  and  for  the  increase  of  the  year. 

While  the  increase  in  lake  shipping, 
sufficient  as  it  is  to  add  10.000.000  tons  to 
the  annual  capacity  of  the  lake  fleets,  is 
wheeling  into  line  with  speed,  there  is  no 
sign  of  any  reduction  of  freights.  It  looks 
now  as  though  there  might  be  a  runaway 
lake-freight  market  this  fall  in  grain,  and 
that  the  rates  on  all  classes  of  tonnage 
would  be  forced  up.  The  new  tonnage 
coming  out  along  the  lakes  this  summer 
alone  will  be  able  to  increase  freight 
handled  during  this  year  by  about  3,000.- 
000  tons,  and  this  is  no  small  item. 

In  the  undeveloped  region  around  Paini 
river  and  north  of  Iron  river  the  Oliver 
Iron  Mining  Company  is  taking  up  e.xplo- 
ration  work  and  will  carry  on  extensive 
operations,  it  is  rumored.  The  company 
has  several  thousand  acres  in  that  vicinity. 


Platteville,  Wis.  July  28. 

A  majority  of  the  Wicklow  stockhold¬ 
ers,  under  the  leadership  of  A.  L.  Harris, 
have  raised  enough  money  to  pay  off  all 
indebtedness,  and  to  continue  develop¬ 
ment  work  necessary. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Kennedy 
mine,  the  Mills  Mining  and  Reduction 
Company  has  just  completed  the  largest 
concentrating  plant  in  the  district  at  a 
cost  of  over  $40,000.  In  close  proximity 
are  the  Little  Dad,  Northwestern  Lead 
and  Zinc,  Hoskin,  Big  Dad,  Gray  Farm 
mines. 

The  Hoskin  mine,  which  recently  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Gill,  of  Madison, 
who  has  succeeded  in  having  the  royalty 
reduced  from  20  to  J2l4  per  cent.,  is  mak¬ 
ing  preparations  to  start  up  again. 

The  Beacon  Light,  near  Platteville,  is 
installing  one  of  the  largest  single-acting 
lift  pumps  that  has  as  yet  been  put  in  any¬ 
where  in  the  district.  It  is  to  be  of  the  im¬ 
proved  Cornish  tj-pe,  manufactured  by  the 
Galena  Iron  Works  Company,  and  will  be 
ready  for  operation  early  in  .\ugU5t. 

The  owners  of  the  Carlson  mine,  just 
south  of  Platteville  camp,  have  concluded 
the  prospect  drilling.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  for  the  installation  of  ade¬ 
quate  pumping  and  hoisting  machinery. 
Bids  are  out  for  8o-h.p.  boiler,  engine, 
pumps,  compressor  and  hoisting  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  power  plant  at  the  Hazel  Green 
mine  has  resumed  operation,  no  work 
having  been  done  since  it  was  destroyed 


by  fire  last  spring.  The  new  pumps  are 
of  the  double-acting  crosshead  type. 

D.  C.  Keshep.  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  has 
assumed  the  superintendency  of  the  Mars- 
den  Black  Jack.  Owing  to  the  impurities 
in  the  water  it  has  become  necessary  to 
replace  the  water-tube  boilers  at  the  High¬ 
land  mine  with  the  Standard  tubular  boil¬ 
ers. 

It  is  reported  that  oil  has  been  struck 
at  Sand  Prairie.  Mention  was  made  in 
the  JouRN.xL  several  months  ago  that  a 
company  had  been  formed  to  prospect  in 
that  vicinity  for  oil. 

iDdianapolis.  July  30. 
There  is  much  rejoicing  in  western  and 
southwestern  Indiana,  and  especially  in  the 
coal  industry,  in  the  victory  of  John  R 
Walsh  over  his  competitors.  That  he  has 
gained  po5.session  of  his  railroad  and  se¬ 
cured  money  to  complete  the  line,  means 
much  more  for  Indiana  than  the  general 
public  realizes.  It  is  conceded  that  Walsh 
did  much  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
through  which  his  road  runs.  'I  he  Chi¬ 
cago  &  Eastern  Illinois  for  years  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  coal  business  to  Chicago. 
More  coal  was  offered  it  than  it  could 
haul.  Naturally  it  did  not  want  to  see 
the  Walsh  road  completed.  Those  who 
know  Walsh  best  do  not  believe  that  he 
will  sell  his  road  at  any  price.  He  wishes 
to  complete  his  project.  He  has  a  large 
investment  in  Terre  Haute,  in  lands,  belt 
roads  and  buildings,  and  has  plans  drawn 
for  large  repair  shops. 

Scranton.  July  30. 

President  John  Mitchell,  or  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  arrived  in  Scranton  July 
16,  and  announced  that  arrangements  had 
been  completed  to  carry  cut  the  new 
method  of  collecting  the  dues  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union  by  stationing  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  locals  at  the  pay  car  each  fort¬ 
night,  to  receive  the  dues  from  the  men 
when  they  get  their  pay.  This  will  be  a 
radical  change,  and  will  largely  increase 
the  revenue  of  the  union,  which  sufl'ers 
from  the  large  number  of  members  who 
never  attend  the  meetings,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  in  arrears  with  their  dues.  The  new 
arrangement  is  rendered  possible  by  the 
concession  of  the  operators  when  the  new 
agreement  was  signed  in  May  last.  At 
that  time  the  mine  workers  insisted  upon 
recognition  of  the  union,  so  that  the  compa¬ 
nies  would  collect  the  dues  by  deducting 
the  same  from  the  pay  of  the  men.  This 
was  refused,  and  a  compromise  was  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  operators  permitting  the  lo¬ 
cals  to  appoint  a  committee  which  would 
have  the  right  to  collect  the  dues  at  the 
pay  car.  The  change  is  an  important  one, 
for  the  reason  that  there  will  be  no  further 
excuse  for  the  backsliders  who  have  failed 
to  attend  the  meetings,  mainly  because 
they  would  he  dunned  for  their  dues. 
Mr.  Mitchell's  arrival  in  Scranton  was  op¬ 
portune.  as.  on  the  same  day.  District 
President  T.  D.  Nicholls  was  nominated 
by  the  Democrats  for  Congress.  Mr. 


Nicholls  is  in  Europe.  Mr.  Mitchell,  how¬ 
ever,  promised  his  influence  to  induce  Mr. 
Nidiolls  to  accept  the  nomination. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Jermyn  Coal 
Company  will  endeavor  to  resume  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  two  Jermyn  collieries  with 
non-union  labor,  and  that  the  aid  of  the 
State  constabulary  will  be  invoked  for  the 
protection  of  the  men.  The  strike  at 
these  collieries  has  been  in  progress  for 
six  months,  the  company  refusing  to 
accept  any  terms,  except  that  the  men  re¬ 
turn  to  work  under  the  old  conditions 
without  any  written  agreement.  Last 
week  the  men  offered  to  return  at  the  old 
wages,  provided  the  company  would  sign 
an  agreement  not  to  discriminate  against 
any  of  the  employees.  This  was  refused. 

Elliot,  McClure  &  Co.,  owners  of  the 
Sibley  colliery,  will  sink  a  new  shaft  to 
the  Red  Ash  vein,  in  connection  with  the 
new  breaker  now  being  built.  Tho,  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  colliery  will  thus  be  trebled. 

hire  was  also  discovered  in  the  Luzerne 
slope  of  the  Storrs  colliery,  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware.  Lackawanna  &  Western  Company  in 
North  Scranton.  .\11  the  miners  were 
rescued  without  loss  of  life  or  injury,  and 
the  fire  was  promptly  extinguished. 

Fire  has  for  a  long  time  raged  in  the 
old  mine  workings  in  Carbondale,  and 
the  owners  have  made  a  contract  with  C. 
R.  Kinsley,  of  Scranton,  to  strip  the  sur¬ 
face  with  a  view  to  extinguishing  the 
flames. 

After  an  idleness  of  several  weeks  the 
Boston  colliery,  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Company,  will  resume  operations 
this  week.  A  large  steel  tower  has  been 
built.  No.  3  colliery  will  ne.xt  be  idle,  a 
new  steel  tower  having  been  ordered  for 
that  mine  also. 

A  slush  tank  has  been  installed  at  the 
Cameron  colliery,  Hazleton.  For  many 
years  the  slush  has  been  run  into  the 
the  creek,  but  it  will  hereafter  be  drained 
into  the  tank  and  afterward  be  dumped  on 
the  culm  bank. 

Leases  have  been  granted  in  Berwick 
upon  some  coal  lands  with  conditions  that 
work  be  commenced  without  delay.  .\ 
diamond  drill  is  to  be  installed  forthwith. 

remarkable  suit  for  damages  has  been 
commenced  against  the  People’s  Coal 
Company,  of  Scranton,  wherein  Frederick 
E.  Carpenter  claims  $50,000  damages  for 
injuries  due  to  a  fall  of  roof.  He  claims 
that  previous  to  his  commencing  work  on 
the  day  of  the  accident,  the  foreman 
marked  the  chamber  as  safe.  He  is  now 
paralyzed  from  the  waist  down,  though 
his  mind  is  very  clear.  It  is  the  first  suit 
by  a  miner  for  injuries  caused  by  a  ball 
of  roof  known  in  the  anthracite  region. 

As  a  result  of  a  mass  meeting  held  in 
Central  ia.  the  property  owners  have 
organized  to  appeal  to  the  courts  against 
the  action  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Company  in  robbing  the  pillars  under 
their  homes. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  has 
given  notice  to  all  the  families  in  No.  3, 
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Hazleton,  to  vacate,  as  the  houses  will  be 
removed  to  make  room  for  stripping 
operations. 

Londoo.  July  21. 

Cornwall  continues  to  attract  promoters, 
and  this  week  the  prospectus  has  been  is¬ 
sued  of  the  Cornish  Tin  Properties,  Ltd. 
This  company  is  asking  the  public  for 
£13.000  to  be  used  in  examining  proper¬ 
ties  and  floating  subsidiary  companies. 
The  promoters  are  not  known  in  City  cir¬ 
cles,  but  they  apparently  mean  business. 
The  chief  properties  they  have  in  view  are 
the  Trebell,  near  Bodmin,  and  the  West 
Wheal  Vor. 

A  sudden  collapse  has  taken  place  in  the 
Fresno  Copper  Company.  This  company 
has  its  headquarters  in  Glasgow  and  the 
properties  are  16  miles  northeast  of  Fres¬ 
no  City,  California.  The  company  was 
formed  in  1902,  and  the  reports  on  which 
the  purchase  was  made  were  by  W. 

J.  Stoneham  and  others.  A  few  months 
ago  it  w'as  deemed  advisable  to  have  fur¬ 
ther  independent  advice  and  Freder¬ 
ick  J.  Siebert  was  commissioned  to  make 
a  thorough  examination.  Mr.  Siebert  for 
some  reason  issued  a  preliminary  report, 
after  looking  round,  but  before  making  a 
personal  examination  of  the  mine.  In  this 
report  he  said  the  “Mine  will  undoubtedly 
become  a  very  valuable  property,  etc.,  if 
values  are  as  reported.”  I  am  afraid  a 
great  many  people  omitted  to  notice  this 
important  qualification.  Last  week  Mr. 
Siebert  issued  his  final  report,  written  af¬ 
ter  he  had  made  his  own  examination. 
This  report  unhesitatingly  condemns  the 
property  and  has  pricked  the  bubble  ef¬ 
fectively.  In  the  interests  of  the  public 
a  full  inquiry  into  this  flotation  and  the 
'methods  of  concocting  monthly  reports 
should  be  made,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
Scotchmen  in  control  will  not  care  to  ad¬ 
vertise  their  unusual  lack  of  sagacity.  As 
regards  the  issue  of  two  reports  by  Mr. 
Siebert,  the  question  discussed  among 
mining  men  here  is,  w^hy  should  he  issue 
a  report  at  all  until  he  had  made  a  per¬ 
sonal  examination. 

The  report  of  the  Tyee  Copper  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Mt.  Sicker,  Vancouver  Island,  for 
the  year  ended  April  30  shows  that  during 
that  time  24,483  tons  of  ore  were  taken 
from  the  slopes  and  smelted.  The  con¬ 
tents  averaged  4.9  per  cent,  of  copper,  2.77 
oz.  silver  and  0.149  oz.  gold  per  ton.  In 
addition  4256  tons  of  custom  ore  were 
smelted.  The  total  revenue  from  matte 
sold  was  £102,000.  and  after  deducting 
the  cost  of  custom  ore  the  net  revenue 
was  £91,000.  The  total  costs  were  £56,- 
000.  which  leaves  a  divisible  profit  of  £35,- 
000  for  the  year,  and  permits  a  dividend  of 
5  per  cent.  The  company  now  has  a  re¬ 
serve  fund,  invested  in  securities,  amount¬ 
ing  to  £'>cooo.  During  the  past  year  no 
new  orebodies  have  been  discovered,  but 
the  directors  and  managers  are  still  hope¬ 
ful  and  have  not  yet  seriously  considered 
the  purchase  of  any  other  property. 


General  Mining  News. 


CALIFORNIA. 

AMADOR  COUNTY. 

Bay  State — This  company,  near  Ply¬ 
mouth,  has  resumed  operations  under  man¬ 
agement  of  the  stockholders.  Prospecting 
has  been  going  on  in  this  mine  for  over  15 
years,  with  short  intervals,  but  those  inter¬ 
ested  have  faith  in  finding  something  of 
value  in  the  end. 

Bunker  Hill — The  clean-up  at  the  mill 
of  this  mine  for  last  month  was  not  as 
high  as  usual,  but  was  satisfactory.  There 
is  talk  of  putting  in  a  larger  hoist,  which 
is  badly  needed.  The  mine  is  1500  ft. 
deep. 

CALAVERAS  COUNTY. 

Live  Oak — At  this  mine.  Railroad  Flat, 
A.  F.  Merrill  superintendent,  10  stamps 
are  turning  out  money  enough  to  keep  up 
the  development  work.  A  tunnel  is  being 
run  to  tap  the  ledges. 

Great  Ranch — The  Nassau  Copper  Com¬ 
pany  has  a  bond  on  this  mine,  and  is 
working  it  systematically.  Some  ore  is  be¬ 
ing  taken  from  the  loo-ft.  level  and 
shipped  to  the  Selby  Smelting  Company. 
.About  25  men  are  at  work. 

Liicous — At  this  mine  on  the  Moke- 
lunine  river,  a  test  run  is  being  made,  and 
if  satisfactory,  a  new  hoist  will  be  put  in 
for  deeper  workings,  and  the  mill  will  be 
enlarged. 

Easzy  Bird — The  lo-stamp  mill  of  this 
company,  near  Mokelumne  hill,  is  kept 
busy  on  satisfactory  ore.  The  new  west 
drift  in  the  lower  tunnel  is  turning  out 
well.  The  ore  carries  from  5  to  7  per 
cent,  sulphurets,  which  are  shipped  to  the 
Selby  smelter. 

DEL  NORTE  COUNTY. 

The  group  of  mines  in  Shelley  Creek 
district,  owned  by  Lauff,  Duley  and  oth¬ 
ers,  are  about  to  be  experted  with  a  view 
to  purchase.  The  property  of  L.  T.  Hen¬ 
dricks  and  others  in  the  Preston  Peak 
country,  are  also  being  examined. 

GLENN  COUNTY. 

Charles  L.  Donohue  and  B.  B.  Glas¬ 
cock  own  a  sandstone  quarry  on  the  Nye 
ranch,  the  product  from  which  is  being 
tested  for  use  in  the  rebuilding  of  San 
Francisco. 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

Henderson — Frank  Liebhart,  with  a 
few  men,  has  run  a  145- ft.  tunnel  on  this 
copper  property  on  Horse  mountain. 

INY’O  COUNTY. 

Blaek  Canon — This  company  has  a  force 
of  men  repairing  road,  building  quarters 
and  installing  a  plant.  .A  dike  which 
crosses  the  property  is  to  be  developed,  as 
well  as  the  quartz  vein,  and  trails  have 
been  built  up  the  mountain  to  facilitate 
work.  Several  Tonopah  men  have  become 
interested  in  this  company,  including 
James  L.  Butler.  The  mine  is  on  White 
mountain,  near  Bishop. 


LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY. 

Good  Hope — This  mine  at  Perris,  atone 
time  a  producer,  has  been  sold  to  the 
Shaftrock  Mining  Company.  At  one 
time  the  mine  was  sold  to  Boston  men 
for  $350,000,  but  they  defaulted  in  pay¬ 
ments  and  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Hook 
Brothers,  who  have  just  sold  it.  A  Lane 
mill  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  present 
20-stamp  mill,  and  a  new  shaft  is  to  be 
started. 

NEVADA  COUNTY. 

Woodbury — This  mine  has  been  unwa¬ 
tered,  and  a  good  ledge  has  been  found  in 
the  south  200  drift. 

Sultana — Much  of  the  milling  machinery 
of  the  old  Allison  Ranch  mine  has  been  re¬ 
moved  to  this  mine,  and  has  been  put 
in  place. 

Fountain  Head — This  gravel  mine  con¬ 
sists  of  374  acres  on  the  Harmony  chan¬ 
nel,  three  miles  east  of  Nevada  City,  and 
is  about  to  be  sold  or  bonded. 

Gold  Flat — Operations  have  begun  in 
earnest  on  this  mine,  of  which  Joseph 
Weissl>ein  is  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager.  San  Francisco  capital  has  tiow^  been 
put  into  the  company.  As  soon  as  the 
water  is  out,  the  main  incline  is  to  be 
driven  1000  ft.  deeper,  and  a  compressor 
will  be  installed.  There  is  a  good  hoist¬ 
ing,  pumping  and  milling  plant  on  the 
property. 

PLUMAS  COUNTY. 

Indian  Valley — At  this  mine.  Green¬ 
ville,  a  lower  tunnel  is  to  be  started  to 
cut  the  vein  at' a  good  depth.  Col.  E.  D. 
Bannister  is  in  charge. 

S.YN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY. 
Vontrigger  Camp — At  this  camp,  nine 
miles  from  Goffs,  some  new  finds  have 
been  made  recently  which  have  brought  it 
to  the  front  again,  after  having  been  partly 
abandoned. 

Wheaton-Morgan — William  Wheaton  and 
John  Morgan,  of  this  company,  who  have 
been  prospecting  some  years  in  San  An¬ 
tonio  canon,  seven  miles  from  Upland, 
have  found  high-grade  ore  on  Spring  hill. 
Ore  is  being  packed  on  burros  to  the 
wagon  road,  and  thence  hauled  by  team  to 
the  railroad. 

SHASTA  COUNTY. 

Hazel — At  the  Gladstone  mine  of  this 
company,  at  French  Gulch,  they  have  a 
full  working  force  of  100  men. 

Rossi — At  this  mine,  recently  sold,  at 
French  Gulch,  a  new  level  is  to  be  driven 
and  a  20-stamp  mill  will  be  erected. 

Washington — The  new  management  of 
this  company  has  installed  machinerj-  for 
compressor  power,  and  w’ill  soon  complete 
the  lower  level. 

SISKIYOU  COUNTY’. 

Yreka  Creek  Dredger — This  machine 
has  still  about  six  months'  work  on  the 
Antone  Foster  garden,  and  will  then  be 
moved  down  the  creek  toward  Hawkins- 
ville. 
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TRINITY  COUNTY. 

Fairview — This  mine,  of  which  Charles 
Doebler  is  superintendent,  has  been  closed 
down  a  couple  of  months,  but  has  started 
up  again.  Work  is  now  being  carried  on 
upon  No.  4  level. 

TULARE  COUNTY. 

Powell  Copper  Mine — These  properties 
are  being  worked  and  turning  out  a  good 
grade  of  ore.  It  is  expected  that  a  sale  of 
the  property  will  soon  take  place. 

TUOLUMNE  COUNTY. 

Atlas — At  this  mine,  near  Tuttletown, 
the  workings  are  being  cleared  of  water. 
The  mine  is  under  bond. 

Bourbon — At  this  mine,  Jupiter  district, 
work  is  being  carried  on  under  supervis¬ 
ion  of  General  Manager  Adams,  and  a 
large  vein  has  been  developed. 

Consolidated  Eureka — This  company 
has  sold  to  C.  Y.  Delay  the  old  Eureka 
quartz  mine  and  the  Dead  Horse  Consoli¬ 
dated,  both  noted  producers  a  few  years 
ago. 

COLORADO. 

LAKE  COUNTY — ^LEADVILLE. 

Big  English  Gulch — This  section  is  six 
miles  north  of  Leadville  and  it  heads  to 
Mosquito  range.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
week  an  important  strike  was  made  in  the 
Eagle  group  of  claims,  operated  by  the 
J.  B.  Robinson  Mining  &  Leasing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  proves  that  the  gold  belt  of 
Breece  hill  extends  into  the  section.  A 
tunnel  was  started  in  the  spring  at  the 
mouth  of  the  gulch,  400  ft.  below  the 
South  Park  Railroad  track,  and  driven 
93  ft.  when  the  ore  was  caught  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tunnel,  and  is  rising  to  the 
roof  as  work  proceeds.  The  character  of 
the  ore  is  quartz  stained  with  copper, 
with  a  brown  muddy  stuff  mixed  through 
it.  The  vein  is  perfectly  flat,  and  when 
caught  was  seemingly  the  outside  of  the 
ore  channel;  it  is  in  the  porphyry,  with 
shales  on  top. 

Fitzhugh — Toward  the  head  of  Fryer 
hill,  north,  and  on  the  Big  Evans  gulch 
side,  oxidized  ore,  running  high  in  value, 
is  being  taken  out  of  the  old  workings. 
Drifting  is  going  on  north  through  the 
fault.  The  property  is  being  worked  un¬ 
der  lease  by  Timothy  Kyle  and  associates. 

Winnie — A  cross-cut  has  been  driven 
through  the  porphyry  dike  and  a  body  of 
ore  4  ft.  wide  opened  that  nms  well  in 
gold  per  ton.  The  rich  streak  of  ore 
found  in  one  of  the  stopes  recently  still 
holds  out  and  it  has  been  opened  at  a 
point  ISO  ft.  from  where  it  was  first  en¬ 
countered.  The  property  belongs  to  the 
New  Monardi  Mining  Company. 

Little  Jonny — This  still  continues  to  be 
the  busiest  property  on  Breece  hill  and  is 
shipping  daily  250  tons,  including  sul¬ 
phides,  silicious  and  zinc  ores.  There  is 
a  congestion  of  cars,  which  keeps  the  mine 
from  shipping  more  than  the  above  ton¬ 
nage,  but  it  is  expected  that  this  will  be 


corrected  this  week.  A  number  of  les¬ 
sees  still  continue  taking  out  some  rich 
ore. 

Breece  Hill  —  In  addition  to  the  ore 
shipped  from  the  Ibex,  the  Big  Four,  Big 
Six,  St.  Louis  tunnel,  Fanny  Rawlins, 
Vinnie,  etc.,  are  shipping  steadily  an  ex¬ 
cellent  tonnage  of  sulphide  and  silicious 
ores.  The  Silver  Nugget  shaft  is  still 
bailing  water,  but  expects  to  reach  the 
bottom  this  week.  The  Enterprise  is 
sinking  and  is  down  about  400  ft.  in  all. 

Nil  Desperandum — This  mine,  on  Rock 
hill,  has  abandoned  the  southern  work¬ 
ings  after  prospecting  them  for  a  number  of 
months,  failing  to  locate  the  ore  channel. 
The  ground  is  heavily  mineralized  and 
some  pockets  of  ore  were  encountered, 
but  the  orebody  was  never  caught  Work 
is  now  being  carried  on  to  the  north  and 
a  drift  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  in 
50  ft.,  with  a  small  streak  of  ore  at  the 
breast. 

Silent  Friend  —  This  property.  South 
Evans  gulch,  has  opened  a  body  of  ore 
4  ft.  wide  in  a  drift  run  from  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft.  The  ore  is  silicious  in  char¬ 
acter  and  carries  gold. 

Morocco  Shaft — This  mine,  at  the  foot 
of  Harrison  avenue,  Leadville,  is  drifting 
at  the  515-ft.  level,  has  passed  through  the 
quartzite  and  is  now  in  the  blue  lime, 
where  it  is  expected  the  body  of  ore  will 
be  caught.  At  the  400-ft.  level  manganese 
ore  is  being  taken  out  and  shipped  to  the 
Steel  works  at  Pueblo. 

Murphy  Shaft — At  this  shaft,  on  Rock 
hill,  the  body  of  ore  in  the  lower  levels 
has  widened  out  considerably  and  the 
mine  is  now  shipping  400  tons  daily  of  a 
good  grade  of  hard  carbonates. 

Mike  Shaft — This  shaft,  on  lower  Rock 
hill,  is  down  700  ft.  and  still  in  the  wash. 
Sinking  will  be  continued  until  the  solid 
formation  is  reached,  when  the  diamond 
drill  will  be  used  to  prospect  the  lower 
zone. 

TELLER  COUNTY — CRIPPLE  CREEK. 

The  shipments  of  ore  are  at  present  very 
heavy  from  the  district.  Considerable  in¬ 
terest  is  being  taken  at  the  present  time 
in  the  cyaniding  of  low-grade  ores.  This 
more  especially  refers  to  the  low  grade 
oxidized  ores.  Some  inconvenience  has 
been  caused  recently  to  some  of  the  mines 
by  the  large  amount  of  rain.  A  number 
of  new  strikes  have  recently  been  made  in 
the  district,  and  on  the  whole  the  general 
tone  of  the  district  is  very  healthy. 

Portland — This  company  has  recently 
fi?ed  nine  different  suits  in  the  United 
States  district  court  in  Denver  against 
Stratton’s  Independence  Ltd.,  and  its  les¬ 
sees,  for  ore  alleged  to  have  been  extrac¬ 
ted  from  the  property  of  the  Portland 
company.  The  amounts  aggregate  about 
$380,000.  A  number  of  the  best  known 
leasers  in  the  district  are  involved  in  the 
suits. 


Isabella — This  company  has  commenced 
the  erection  cf  a  cyanide  mill  on  its  prop¬ 
erty  for  the  purpose  of  treating  the  low- 
grade  ores  of  the  mine,  of  which  there  is 
an  abundant  supply  in  sight.  The  erection 
of  this  mill  has  been  in  contemplation  for 
some  time  but  now  the  work  has  actually 
commenced.  The  property  is  situated  on 
Bull  hill  and  at  one  time  shipped  a  large 
amount  of  ore.  At  present  it  is  being 
worked  by  lessees  and  the  company. 

Jennie  Sample — On  account  of  the  suit 
recently  filed  by  this  company  against  the 
owners  of  the  Ophir  claim,  adjoining  the 
property  of  the  company,  it  has  been  de¬ 
cided  to  make  a  joint  survey  of  all  the 
workings  of  the  two  properties.  In  the 
suit  it  was  claimed  that  a  large  amount  of 
ore  had  been  extracted  by  the  Ophir  from 
a  vein  that  has  its  apex  on  the  property  of 
the  former  Jennie  Sample. 

Acacia — The  strike  of  good  ore  recently 
discovered  on  the  South  Burns  shaft  of 
this  company  is  still  holding  out  well.  The 
ore  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  800-ft. 
shaft  recently  sunk  to  catch  the  extension 
of  the  ore-shoot  found  on  the  Shurtleff 
property.  The  ore  is  being  taken  out  by 
the  Standard  Mining  and  Developing 
Company  of  which  the  principal  people  re¬ 
side  In  Denver.  Charles  Crowder,  of 
Cripple  Creek,  is  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Copper  Mountain  Mill — This  mill  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Rhyolite- Beacon 
Gold  Mines  Company  from  the  creditors 
of  the  former  owners  of  the  mill.  The 
deal  has  been  pending  for  some  time,  but 
the  property  was  turned  over  this  week. 
The  company  has  a  lease  on  the  Fluorine 
property  on  Copper  mountain  which  has  in 
the  past  taken  out  a  considerable  amount 
of  ore.  A  number  of  other  claims  are  also 
under  lease.  The  mill  will  be  overhauled 
and  the  low-grade  ore  of  these  properties 
treated. 

SAN  MIGUEL  COUNTY. 

Japan-Flora  Mines  &  Tunnel  Company 
— This  company,  which  owns  the  Japan, 
Flora,  Mikado,  Ajax  and  Valley  View 
groups  of  mines  at  Smuggler,  resumed 
work  last  month  under  F.  C.  Bowman,  su¬ 
perintendent  in  charge.  Mr.  Bowman  is 
at  present  repairing  the  old  Japan  concen¬ 
trating  mill  located  at  the  upper  workings 
of  the  property,  with  a  view  to  milling 
about  25,000  tons  of  blocked  ore  that  is 
situated  above  the  mill.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  lower  workings  of  the  Japan 
and  Flora  veins  will  be  continued  through 
the  new  2700-ft.  crosscut  tunnel,  and  the 
development  of  the  Ajax  group,  which  is 
the  south-east  extension  of  the  Smuggler- 
Union  vein  will  also  be  prosecuted  vigor¬ 
ously,  Temple-Ingersoll  electric  air  drills 
having  been  installed  for  that  purpose. 
The  company  has  purchased  a  five-acre 
mill-site  on  the  railroad  track  at  Pandora, 
adjoining  the  Smuggler-Union  mill,  and 
will  eventually  erect  a  large  concentrating 
plant  at  that  point,  but  not  until  the  ore 
bodies  in  the  various  groups  are  sufficiently 
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developed  to  warrant  such  equipment.  At 
the  present  time  the  property  shows 
blocked  ore  slightly  in  excess  of  100,000 
tons.  This  property  recently  changed 
hands.  It  was  formerly  controlled  by  T. 
Walter  Beam,  A.  J.  Clark  and  David 
Swickhimer,  of  Denver,  who  sold  their 
holdings  on  a  valuation  of  $600,000  for  the 
entire  property.  The  present  directors  of 
the  property  are :  J.  J.  Fisher,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  president;  A.  G.  Brownlee,  Idaho 
Springs,  Colo.,  vice-president  and  mana¬ 
ger;  J.  P.  H.  Cunningham,  New  Castle, 
Pa.,  treasurer;  Chas.  H.  Johnson,  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  and  Wm.  H.  Shinn,  Carnegie, 
Pa.  Wm.  E.  Humphreys,  of  Denver,  is 
secretary.  The  main  office  is  at  Smug¬ 
gler. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  handed  down  a 
decision  declaring  unconstitutional  the 
law  which  requires  that  "Every  owner  or 
operator  of  a  coal  mine  in  this  State  shall 
provide  and  maintain  a  washroom  at  a 
convenient  place  at  the  top  of  each  mine 
for  the  use  of  the  miners,  and  other  em¬ 
ployees  of  such  mine ;  and  such  washroom 
shall  be  so  arranged  that  such  miners  and 
other  employees  may  hang  therein  their 
clothes  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the 
same.” 

The  court  does  not  question  the  police 
power  of  the  State,  but  holds  that  the  law 
discriminates  between  classes  of  citizens. 
The  decision  says,  at  the  close:  “The  fact 
that  the  law  proposes  to  benefit  workmen 
employed  in  coal  mining  does  not  make  it 
valid,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  laborers  in 
other  employment  are  surrounded  by  like 
conditions  and  are  equally  in  need  of  the 
benefit  of  this  statute. 

“It  is  manifest  that  for  the  purposes  of 
this  statute  no  such  distinction  exists  be¬ 
tween  coal  miners  and  workmen  in  many 
other  occupations  in  this  State.  The  evil 
at  which  this  statute  is  aimed  is  one  that 
is  not  visited  alone  upon  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  coal  mines.  The  legislature  can¬ 
not  ameliorate  the  coal  miners’  condition 
under  the  guise  of  an  exercise  of  the  po¬ 
lice  power  and  leave  others  unaided  who 
suffer  from  like  causes.” 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

CHOCTAW  NATION. 

William  Busby,  of  McAlester,  president 
of  the  Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Company, 
and  the  Great  Western  Coal  and  Coke 
Company,  is  considering  the  purchase  of 
the  mining  properties  of  the  Rock  Island 
Coal  Company  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
With  this  end  in  view,  his  general  super¬ 
intendent,  John  C.  Reid,  and  chiel  engin¬ 
eer,  W.  S.  Newcomb,  are  examining  these 
properties  which  consist  of  three  mines  in 
the  McAlester  vein.  No.  5  at  Alderson, 
No.  6  at  Bache  and  No.  38  between  them ; 
and  three  mines  in  the  Hartshorne  vein. 
No.  3  at  Gowen,  No.  8  at  Hartshorne, 
and  No.  7  between  them.  These  mines 
are  all  shaft  mines  except  No.  38,  which 


is  a  slope  opened  on  the  outcrop.  The 
depths  of  the  shafts  vary  from  250  to  544 
ft.  The  total  output  of  the  six  mines  is 
2500  tons  per  day. 


INDIANA. 

GIBSON  COUNTY. 

While  drilling  a  test  oil-well  near  Fort 
Branch  the  drill  pierced  three  veins  of 
coal,  one  12  ft.  thick  at  a  depth  of  590  ft., 
one  8  ft.  thick  at  360  ft.,  and  another  5  ft. 
thick  at  a  lesser  depth.  The  coal  is  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  and  the  veins  will  be  de¬ 
veloped. 

VIGO  COUNTY. 

Vandalia  Coal  Mining  Company — The 
main  offices  have  been  removed  from  Lin¬ 
ton  to  Terre  Haute.  John  Hewitt,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  will  have  charge  of  the  of¬ 
fices.  A  branch  office  will  be  maintained 
at  Linton. 


IOWA. 

POLK  COUNTY. 

Carlson — This  is  a  new  coal  mine,  which 
is  being  opened  near  Berwick  on  the  Great 
Western  road.  A.  W.  Carlson,  the  owner, 
has  let  the  contract  for  the  hoisting  en¬ 
gine  and  other  machinery  to  the  Eagle 
Iron  VV'orks  of  Des  Moines. 


KENTUCKY. 

HOPKINS  COUNTY. 

Brasher — This  coal  property,  at  Oak 
hill,  has  been  sold  to  Pennsylvania  par¬ 
ties,  who  have  organized  the  Chesley  Coal 
Company  to  develop  and  operate  it. 

Kentucky  Coal  Mining  Company — This 
company  has  bought  a  tract  of  coal  land 
near  Waverly,  and  will  begin  work  upon  it 
at  once. 

Nebo  Coal  Company — This  company  has 
leased  the  coal  rights  on  a  large  tract  at 
Nebo,  near  Madisonville.  Preliminary 
work  has  been  begun,  and  several  diamond 
drills  are  at  work. 


LOUISIANA. 

Oil  pipe  lines  were  declared  common 
carriers  by  a  recent  act  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  State  Railroad  Commission  is  now 
sending  out  notices  to  all  the  companies 
to  file  copies  of  their  charters,  rates, 
tariffs,  etc.,  with  the  commission.  This  is 
preliminary  to  the  commission’s  taking 
steps  to  equalize  the  rates.  The  commis¬ 
sion  is  serving  notice  on  all  pipe  lines  that 
they  will  be  regulated  according  to  law  in 
future. 


MICHIGAN. 

IRON — MARQUETTE  RANGE. 

Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company — This 
company’s  Champion  mine,  Marquette 
range,  has  begun  shipments  and  about  300 
men  will  be  employed  underground  as 
soon  as  a  force  can  be  collected.  This  is 
something  of  a  task,  for  the  town  has 
been  idle  for  some  time  and  most  of  the 
miners  there  have  drifted  to  other  centers. 


IRON — MENOMINEE  RANGE. 

Athens  Mining  Company — Pickands, 
Mather  &  Co.,  have  organized  this  com¬ 
pany,  capital  $1,000,000,  to  handle  their 
operations  in  the  Menominee  district. 
This  concern  has  been  developing  very 
fast  in  that  part  of  the  Lake  for  the  past 
year  or  more,  and  is  now  second  of  all 
independent  operators,  its  mines  includ¬ 
ing  the  Hemlock,  Baltic,  Caspian,  and  a 
number  of  newer  properties  and  explora¬ 
tions,  notably  the  Fogerty  and  tracts  at 
Stambaugh.  Work  on  the  Caspian  is 
proving  it  to  be  one  of  the  large  mines  of 
the  Menominee  region,  while  the  Baltic 
is  a  good  property.  Much  exploration  is 
now  under  way  at  Stambaugh  and  the  in¬ 
dications  are  said  to  be  excellent.  Pick¬ 
ands,  Mather  &  Co.  have  an  added  in¬ 
centive  for  ore  discovery,  from  the  fact  of 
their  close  affiliation  in  ore  with  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  for  which 
they  are  ore  agents. 

MINNESOTA. 

IRON — MESABI  RANGE. 

Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company — This 
company’s  Prince  of  Wales  mine  is  sink¬ 
ing  its  new  shaft  rapidly.  The  mine’s  old 
shaft  is  450  ft.  deep,  and  to  that  depth  the 
new  one  will  be  an  enlargement  of  the 
old,  but  the  larger  hole  will  be  driven  on 
down  to  a  depth  of  650  feet.  The  work 
began  in  May,  and  is  going  on  at  the  rate 
of  about  100  feet  per  month,  including 
timbering  and  reconstruction.  It  is  8x 
18  ft.  in  size  and  will  have  three  com¬ 
partments.  When  finished  it  will  be  a 
main  avenue  for  that  part  of  the  Regent 
mines  of  the  Oliver  Company. 

Buffalo  &  Susquehanna — A  sale  of 
Mesabi  lands  is  now  being  closed  to  the 
Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  interests  that 
shows  how  anxious  consumers  are  for 
iron.  It  is  of  a  tract  just  north  of  the 
old  Mesabi  Chief  mine,  and  partakes  of 
the  lean  and  mixed  character  of  that  well 
known  deposit.  It  contains,  so  far  as 
now  explored,  about  2,500,000  tons,  mostly 
of  an  ore  that  must  be  washed  to  become 
merchantable  and  carries  on  an  average  a 
good  deal  too  much  phosphorus  to  per¬ 
mit  its  use  in  the  bessemer  process.  It  is 
a  State  lease  and  in  addition  to  the  State 
25c.  royalty  there  is  a  second  25c.  a  ton, 
with  a  minimum  of  100,000  tons  and  a 
cash  bonus  of  ^0,000  for  the  lease.  This 
bonus  is  equal  to  about  3c.  per  ton  cash 
on  all  ore  so  far  discovered,  including  ore 
that  runs  far  too  low  to  be  available  in 
its  present  state. 

MONTANA. 

SILVERBOW  COUNTY. 

Boston  &  Montana — C.  W.  Goodale, 
manager  of  all  mines  and  smelter,  has 
announced  that  the  wrork  of  retimber¬ 
ing  the  shaft  of  the  Mountain  View  mine 
to  the  900-ft.  station  would  be  finished  by 
Aug.  15,  two  weeks  sooner  than  expected. 
The  daily  output  of  Mountain  View  has 
been  900  tons,  but  when  the  shaft  is  ag;am 
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in  use  skips  will  take  the  place  of  cars 
and  cages  and  the  production  will  be 
greater.  Ore  is  now  coming  through  an 
air-shaft  that  connects  with  the  looo-ft. 
level  and  aggregates  700  tons  a  day. 

Minnie  Healey — A  30-ft.  vein  of  com¬ 
mercial  copper  ore  has  been  opened  in 
the  east  end  of  the  iioo-ft.  workings  of 
this  mine  by  Red  Metal  (Coalition).  The 
presence  of  the  vein  w'as  known,  it  having 
been  previously  explored  by  diamond 
drill. 

Red  Metal — This  company  is  mining  a 
vein  of  ore  on  the  isoo-ft.  level  of  the 
Rams,  the  ownership  of  which  was 
questioned  prior  to  the  sale  of  the  United 
Copper  property  to  Coalition.  Vice-pres¬ 
ident  Thornton  of  Red  Metal  says  the 
quality  is  better  than  it  was  in  the  upper 
levels.  Boston  &  Montana  and  United 
Copper  claimed  the  vein,  but  in  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  rights  as  to  Coalition  and 
Boston  &  Montana  the  former  was  given 
the  vein  in  exchange  for  other  conces¬ 
sions.  The  shaft  on  Rams  is  deepening. 
It  will  be  sunk  600  or  800  ft.,  200  ft.  each 
lift,  and  the  vein  crosscut  at  each  station. 
In  order  to  air  the  lower  openings  and 
also  those  of  the  Minnie  Healey  and 
Tramway,  two  or  three  new  shafts  are 
sinking  at  various  points  on  Red  Metal 
ground. 

Anaconda — The  Belmont  mine  has  been 
taken  over  by  this  company  in  exchange 
for  other  property  which  Coalition,  former 
owner  of  Belmont,  can  work  to  better 
advantage.  Anaconda  will  equip  the 
shaft  with  a  large  hoisting  engine  and 
head  frame,  sink  several  hundred  ft. 
deeper,  connect  the  lower  workings  with 
the  south  openings  from  its  other  mines 
on  the  hill  and  raise  ore  from  the  latter 
through  the  shaft,  thus  saving  a  long  haul 
to  the  shaft  on  the  Anaconda.  As  an  ore 
producer,  the  Belmont  has  been  a  failure. 
The  collar  of  the  shaft  is  about  750 
ft.  lower  than  that  of  .\naconda.  Belmont 
is  900  ft.  deep. 

North  Butte — This  company  is  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  its  ore  production  and  will 
reach  about  1400  tons  a  day  in  August. 

Davis-Daly — The  crosscut  from  the 
i8oo-ft.  station  of  the  Original  mine  is  in 
70  ft.,  and  is  going  ahead  rapidly.  It  is 
expected  that  the  first  vein  in  Davis-Daly 
ground  will  be  intersected  by  Aug.  15. 
The  company  is  waiting  for  machinery  for 
its  other  purposed  points  of  opening,  one 
of  which  will  be  the  Silver  King  and  an¬ 
other  the  Mt.  Moria,  the  former  a  silver 
producer  and  the  latter  a  copper. 

NEVADA. 

ESMERALDA  COUNTY. 

Florencc-Goldheld — In  the  Journal  for 
July  21,  page  127,  it  was  stated  that  this 
property  was  controlled  by  A.  D.  Parker, 
of  Denver,  and  that  T.  J.  Wallace  was 
local  manager.  We  are  informed  that 
this  was  not  correct.  The  property  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  T.  G.  Lockhart  and  A.  D. 


Parker,  Mr.  Lockhart  being  president  and 
also  general  manager,  while  Mr.  Parker  is 
vice-president  and  treasurer.  Frank  Oliver 
is  superintendent  of  the  mine. 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

Glasgow  &  IVestern  Exploration  Com¬ 
pany — This  company,  of  which  Otto  Stahl- 
man  of  Salt  Lake  is  general  manager,  is 
preparing  to  install  some  new  smelting  de¬ 
vices  at  its  mines  near  Golconda.  Equip¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Stahlman's  own  invention, 
for  which  patents  are  now  pending,  is  to 
enter  into  the  mechanism  of  the  plant. 

LYON  COUNTY. 

Nevada  Consolidated  Copper  Company 
— At  a  recent  meeting  G.  M.  Borden,  F. 
W.  Hills  and  J.  K.  McGowan  were  chosen 
directors,  in  place  of  Homer  Loring,  S. 
D.  Loring  and  C.  S.  Shepherd,  resigned. 
The  new  directors  represent  the  Guggen¬ 
heim  Exploration  Company. 

NYE  COUNTY. 

Tonopah  Shipments — Ore  shipments 
over  the  Tonopah  Railroad  for  the  week 
ending  July  21  were:  .Tonopah,  1875; 
Goldfield,  1360;  Lone  Mountain,  30;  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  25 ;  total,  3290  tons.  The  ship¬ 
ments  from  Tonopah  in  detail  were:  To¬ 
nopah  Company,  960;  Tonopah  Extension, 
455:  Belmont,  252;  Midway,  60;  Mon- 
tana-Tonopah,  85 ;  North  Star,  62 ;  total, 
1875  tons. 

Mac  Namara — A  spur  track  from  the 
railroad  is  being  built  to  this  mine,  and  a 
contract  has  been  let  for  the  construction 
of  ore-bins  at  the  mine. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

MORRIS  COUNTY'. 

Tcabo — Iron  ore  has  been  found  in  the 
new  shaft  at  a  depth  of  725  ft.  It  is  not 
known  yet  whether  this  is  the  main  ore- 
body,  or  an  offshoot. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

SIERRA  COUNTY. 

Sierra  Consolidated — This  company,  of 
Hillsboro,  has  placed  a  contract  with  the 
Traylor  Engineering  Company,  of  New 
York,  for  hoisting,  pumping  and  electrical 
machinery,  and  the  steel  and  iron  work 
necessary  for  a  complete  hoisting  and 
crushing  plant.  The  hoisting  outfit  is  for 
a  three-compaftment  vertical  shaft,  and 
there  are  to  be  two  electric  hoisting  en¬ 
gines  ;  one  with  a  single  drum  to  hold 
1000  ft.  of  H-in.  wire  rope,  to  lift  2000 
lb.  at  a  rate  of  300  ft.  per  minute,  and 
the  other  with  two  independent  drums, 
each  to  hold  1000  ft.  of  i-in.  rope,  and 
capable  of  lifting  a  load  of  4000  lb.  at  a 
rate  of  500  ft.  per  minute.  The  hoists 
will  be  operated  by  three-phase,  60-cycle, 
220-volt,  variable  speed  external  resist¬ 
ance  induction  motors.  A  complete 
electrically  operated  pumping  plant  is  also 
included  in  the  contract.  This  will  re¬ 
quire  17,000  ft.  of  transmission  wire  to 
connect  it  with  the  power-house.  The 
current  for  operating  the  machinery  w’ill 
be  generated  by  two  125-kw.  revolving- 


field  generators,  of  the  water-wheel  type, 
each  one  direct  connected  to  a  170-h.p. 
American  Diesel  oil  engine.  The  contract 
includes  a  cage,  skips,  grizzly,  ore-bin 
gates,  steel  linings  for  the  ore-bins,  a 
plunger  feeder,  a  belt  conveyor  100  ft. 
long  for  taking  ore  from  the  crushing 
plant  to  the  stamp-mill  bins,  sheave 
wheels,  an  amalgam  box  and  two  steel 
tanks,  one  of  about  96,000  gal.,  and  the 
other  of  about  16,000  gal.  capacity. 


OHIO. 

BELMONT  COUNTY. 

O’Neill  Coal  Company — This  property, 
at  Herrick,  including  700  acres  of  coal 
land  has  been  sold  to  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co., 
of  Cleveland.  O.  The  capacity  of  the 
mine  is  to  he  increased  from  700  to  1000 
tons  a  day. 

Manufacturers’  Fuel  Company — This 
company’s  property,  including  5600  acres 
of  coal  land  and  two  mines,  has  been  sold 
to  J.  C.  McKinley,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.. 
who  is  said  to  represent  the  Fairmont 
Coal  Company. 

Latferty — This  mine,  owned  by  Colum¬ 
bus  parties,  has  been  sold  to  the  Youghio- 
gheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Company. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

Pittsburg  Coal  Company — This  com¬ 
pany  has  issued  a  statement  for  the  six 
months  ending  June  30,  the  figures  in¬ 
cluding  all  subsidiary  companies,  except 
the  Monongahela  River  Consolidated.  The 
income  account  is  as  follows: 


190S.  1906.  ChaDge*. 

Earnings .  $1,475,732  $2,384,422  I.  $908,690 

Coal  land  (leplPt’n  $276,060  $.369,844  I.  $93,784 

Depreciation .  68,339  568,183  I.  504,844 

Int.  on  bonds .  609,100  f88.068  D.  21,042 

Total  charges..  $948  49*.)  $1,526,085  I.  $577,686 

Surplus .  $527,233  $868,337  I.  $331,104 


Depletion  account  represents  the  amount 
set  aside  to  represent  coal  mined  from  the 
company’s  property.  Depreciation  is  that 
of  plant  and  equipment.  The  coal  mined 
during  the  half-year  was,  in  short  tons  : 

1905.  1906.  Changes. 

Pittsburg  Dls .  6,075.946  $.236,300  I.  2,160,444 

Hocking  Dls .  556,479  663,137  I.  96,668 

Total .  6,632,426  8,889,527  I.  2,267,102 

Coke  made .  168  236  214,638  I.  46,422 

Coke  made  was  all  in  the  Pittsburg 
district.  The  total  increase  m  coal  was 
34.0  per  cent. ;  in  coke,  27.6  per  cent.  This 
gain  was  made  in  spite  of  the  labor 

troubles. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

CUSTER  COUNTY. 

Lightning  Creek — John  Clapham  is  do¬ 
ing  work  on  his  placer  ground  located  on 
Warren  gulch  and  running  down  to 
Lightnmg  creek. 

PENNINGTON  COUNTY. 

Montezuma — A  five-stamp  mill  has  been 
erected  upon  this  property  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  thorough  test  of  the  ore  from 
the  different  w’orkings. 
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Lucky  Baldwin — The  company  has  fin¬ 
ished  hauling  in  lumber  and  supplies,  and 
is  now  engaged  in  sinking  the  shaft  on  the 
New  York  lode. 

Egyptian-Holy  Terror — Fifty  tons  of 
ore  are  being  hauled  daily  from  the 
Egyptian  to  the  old  custom  mill.  The 
company  is  working  two  shifts. 


TENNESSEE. 

We  are  indebted  to  J.  W.  Allen, 
statistician,  for  the  following  particulars 
in  relation  to  the  coal  production  of  the 
State  in  1905.  The  total  output  of  the 
mines  was  5,552,576  short  tons ;  an  in¬ 
crease  of  705,334  tons,  or  14.6  per  cent., 
over  1904.  The  average  value  of  the  coal 
last  year  was  $1.17  per  ton  at  the  mines; 
the  total  value  was  $6,496,865.  There 
were  103  mining  machines  in  use  in  the 
State;  the  coal  mined  by  machines  was 
604.879  tons,  or  10.9  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

The  average  number  of  employees  re¬ 
ported  at  the  mines  was  10,517;  the 
average  number  of  days  worked  was  217. 
This  shows  an  average  output  per  em¬ 
ployee  of  528  tons  per  year,  or  2.39  tons 
per  day.  The  average  wage  paid  was 
$1.88  per  day.  The  total  amount  paid  in 
wages  for  the  year  was  $4,293,524;  an 
average  of  $408.25  per  employee. 

The  number  of  fatal  accidents  during 
the  year  was  29;  an  average  of  2.76  per 
1000  employees,  or  of  0.013  per  1000  days’ 
work. 

The  production  of  coke  in  1905  was 
433,750  short  tons ;  the  average  value 
being  $2.50  per  ton  at  the  ovens. 


UTAH. 

BEAVER  COUNTY. 

Lulu — A  winze  is  being  sunk  below  the 
500  level  of  this  property  at  Frisco.  At 
50  ft.  a  crosscut  will  be  run  to  connect 
with  the  orebody  on  the  fifth  level. 

Blue  Bird — Development  of  this  prop¬ 
erty,  under  bond  to  J.  F.  Burns,  of  Crip¬ 
ple  Creek,  Colo.,  is  progressing. 

JUAB  COUNTY. 

Lower  Mammoth — The  directors  of  this 
corporation  have  agreed  that  to  operate 
the  mine  economically  the  main  shaft  will 
have  to  be  sunk  500  ft.  This  work  will 
probably  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  finan¬ 
cial  matters  are  arranged.  The  mine  is 
now  about  $19,000  in  debt. 

Tintic  Ore  Shipments — Shipments  last 
week  amounted  to  loi  carloads  of  crude 
ore  and  2  cars  of  concentrate.  The 
shippers  and  number  of  carloads  were : 
Ajax,  i;  Black  Jack,  7;  Carisa,  7;  Mam¬ 
moth.  I ; '  Victoria,  6 ;  Grand  Central,  3 ; 
I'ncle  Sam,  4 ;  Centennial  Eureka,  25 ; 
May  Day,  2;  Eagle  &  Blue  Bell,  8;  Beck 
Tunnel,  4;  Sunbeam,  2;  Yankee,  4; 
Scranton,  i ;  Swansea,  9 ;  Dragon  Iron, 
8;  Gemini,  5;  Godiva  mill  (concentrate), 
2  carloads. 

SUMMIT  COUNTY. 

Park  City  Ore  Shipments — These  ship¬ 


ments  last  week  aggregated  1,144,000  lb., 
the  shippers  and  amounts  being:  Daly 
West,  1,040,000;  Silver  King,  1,144,000; 
Daly  Judge,  986,870;  Daly  Judge  (zinc 
middlings),  481,290;  Little  Bell,  445,500; 
Kearns-Keith,  145,100  pounds. 


Foreign  Mining  News. 

CANADA. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Atlin — The  Societe  Miniere  de  la 
Colombie  Britannique,  engaged  in  hy¬ 
draulic  mining  on  Boulder  creek,  made 
its  first  clean-up  this  season  at  the  close 
of  June,  with  a  recovery  of  about  $10,000 
in  gold.  During  previous  seasons  the 
company  washed  chiefly  gravel  from  the 
bed  of  the  creek;  this  season,  under  the 
direction  of  T.  Obalski,  operations  were 
carried  into  one  of  the  benches  alongside 
the  creek,  with  satisfactory  results. 

ONTARIO. 

The  requests  of  mining  men  for  im¬ 
provements  in  the  recording  and  inspec¬ 
tion  system  have  been  met  by  the  opening 
of  a  branch  record  office  at  Cobalt,  in 
charge  of  T.  A.  McArthur.  Prof.  M.  B. 
Baker  has  been  appointed  assistant  in¬ 
spector. 

Gillies  Timber  Limit — The  exploration 
party  in  charge  of  Prof.  W.  G.  Miller, 
provincial  geologist,  who  are  making  a 
systematic  examination  of  the  Gillies  tim¬ 
ber  limit,  near  Cobalt,  preparatory  to  its 
being  worked  by  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment,  have  struck  a  vein  of  smaltite  6  in. 
wide  at  a  depth  of  3  or  4  ft.  It  is  re¬ 
garded  as  altogether  probable  that  other 
smaltite  veins  occur  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  vein  will  be  stripped,  and 
a  thorough  examination  made. 


Coal  Trade  Review. 


New  York,  Aug.  i. 

In  the  West  the  last  remains  of  the  coal- 
strike  troubles  are  gradually  passing  over 
and  working  mines  are  the  rule.  In  fact, 
we  hear  of  frequent  suspensions,  as  the 
result  of  overstocked  markets.  The  Lake 
trade  is  behind,  and  a  rush  of  coal  up  the 
Lakes  is  expected  next  month,  to  make  up 
the  supply  of  the  Northwest. 

In  the  East,  the  anthracite  and  bitumin¬ 
ous  trades  are  both  seasonably  quiet,  and 
there  are  no  new  developments. 

COAL  TRAFFIC  NOTES. 

The  coal  and  coke  traffic  originating  on 
al  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie  for  the  year  to 
July  21  was  as  follows,  in  short  tons: 

1906.  1906.  Changes. 


Anthracite .  -2,599,060  2.337,723  D.  -261,337 

Bituminous .  15,576.614  17,145,604  T,  1,570,090 

Coke .  6,067,446  6  984,699  I.  927,253 


Total . 24,232,020  26,468,026  I.  2,236,006 


Shipments  of  Broad  Top  coal  over  the 
Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  railroad  for  the 
week  ending  July  28  were  13,534  tons;  for 
the  year  to  July  28  they  were  434.971  tons. 


Coal  shipments  originating  on  the 
Southern  Railway  for  the  five  months 
ending  May  31  were  in  short  tons;  Ten¬ 
nessee  district,  726,350;  Alabama  district, 
798,171;  total,  1,524,521  tons. 

Shipments  of  Nova  Scotia  coal,  by  com¬ 
panies,  for  the  half-year  ending  June  30 
were  as  follows : 

1906.  1906.  Changes. 

Dominion  Coal  ....  1,166,810  1,430,696  I.  273,786 

Cumberland .  187,679  223,474  I.  36,796 

N.  8.  Steel .  187,462  264,913  1.  77,451 

Inte- colonial  .  88,089  139.643  I.  51,454 

Acadia .  116,291  126,320  I.  10,029 

Inverness .  66,081  72,468  I.  16,377 

Total .  1,791,412  -2,266,304  I  464,892 

The  total  gain  was  26  per  cent.  All  the 
companies  report  increased  shipments  this 
year. 


New  York.  Aug.  i. 

The  hard-coal  market  outwardly  gives 
little  indication  of  its  real  activity.  The 
mines  are  working  full  time,  and  large  and 
regular  shipments  of  coal  are  being  sent 
forward.  The  outlet  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  production  is  found  toward  th-i 
West,  where  stocks  have  to  be  laid  in  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  lake  navigation.  Deliv¬ 
eries  to  the  seaboard  flow  through  their 
regular  channels,  part  of  them,  no  doubt, 
being  put  into  stock  piles  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  the  final  advance  in  price.  The 
sales  of  hard  coal  in  July  have  e.xceeded 
all  expectations,  and  not  much  surprise 
will  be  felt  if  deliveries  in  August  are 
larger  than  usual  for  that  month. 

The  domestic  sizes  are  in  strong  de¬ 
mand,  and  deliveries  are  promptly  dis¬ 
posed  of  upon  arrival.  The  steam  sizes, 
however,  are  rather  dull,  as  is  natural 
with  the  present  rate  of  output.  Prices  on 
the  domestic  sizes  advance  today  loc.  per 
ton,  and  will  remain  throughout  August 
at  $4.65  for  broken  and  $4.90  for  egg, 
stove  and  chestnut.  Steam  sizes  remain  at 
their  regular  prices :  $3  for  pea,  $2.25@2.5o 
for  buckwheat,  $i.45@i.5o  for  rice  and$i.3o 
@1.35  for  barley;  f.o.b.  New  York  har¬ 
bor  shipping  points. 

BITUMINOUS. 

The  Atlantic  seaboard  soft-coal  trade  is 
dull,  but  there  are  some  signs  of  a  small 
improvement,  which  would  seem  to  mean 
that  some  stocks  have  been  depleted  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  producers  are 
shutting  down  their  operations  in  some 
cases  by  40  or  50  per  cent.,  but  they  are 
looking  for  a  decided  improvement  next 
month.  There  is  a  shortage  of  labor  at 
most  mines,  and  if  this  is  the  situation  at 
this  dull  period,  it  may  become  a  pressing 
question  when  the  trade  gets  more  active. 

Some  of  the  railroads  complain  of  a 
shortage  of  cars  on  account  of  the  heavy 
demand  for  them  in  the  West.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  cars  for  transportation  to  tidewater 
is  fairly  good.  The  New  York  Central 
and  the  Reading  report  a  shortage;  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  embargoed  certain 
classes  of  cars  to  various  points,  and  has 
thereby  embarrassed  all  shippers,  except 
some  favored  ones.  Transportation  to 
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tidewater  is  fairly  good  but  it  varies  con¬ 
siderably  in  respect  to  all-rail  points. 

Trade  in  the  far  East  is  quiet,  with  here 
and  there  an  inquiry  from  sources  that 
have  heretofore  been  using  only  their  sur¬ 
plus.  The  Sound  is  taking  on  a  little  more 
coal,  though  not  in  important  amounts. 
Not  much  coal  is  moving  in  New  York 
harbor,  but,  at  the  same  time,  none  is  ac¬ 
cumulating.  Prices  range  from  $2.6o@ 
2.75  for  the  better  grades  of  steam  coal 
down  to  $2.40  for  poorer  grades  and  gas 
coal. 

Vessels  in  the  coastwise  market  are  in 
fair  supply  but  rates  hold  firm.  Current 
quotations  from  Philadelphia  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  to  Boston,  Salem  and  Portland, 
6o@6sc. ;  to  Lynn,  Newburyport  and  Bath, 
8o@85c.  ;  to  Portsmouth,  65@7oc. ;  to  the 
Sound,  So@SSc. ;  to  Bangor,  75c. ;  to  Saco 
and  Gardiner,  90c.  and  towages. 

Birminglum.  July  30. 

The  coal  output  is  .the  heaviest  for  this 
time  of  year  ever  known  in  this  State. 
The  work  on  new  coal  washers  and 
crushers  for  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and 
Railroad  Company  is  being  pushed.  The 
matter  of  an  increased  output  of  coke  is 
an  important  one. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Fuel  &  Steel  Company,  headed  by 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  men,  which  already  has 
mines  in  St.  Clair  county,  northeast  of 
Birmingham,  has  purchased  land  in  the 
southern  part  of  Jefferson  county,  and  will 
immediately  begin  the  opening  of  coal 
mines. 

Chicago.  July  30. 
The  wholesale  coal  trade  continues  very 
dull  for  both  bituminous  and  anthracite. 
Except  for  the  threshing  trade  little  life 
is  manifest  anywhere. 

Consignments  of  coal  from  the  mines  of 
Illinois  and  Indiana  continue  to  pour  into 
the  local  market  without  restriction.  In 
many  cases,  the  coal  brings  less  than  it 
cost  to  mine.  Eastern  coals  are  in  better 
condition ;  though  the  demand  is  light,  the 
consignments  are  restricted,  so  that  there 
is  no  sacrificing  of  prices  to  avoid  de¬ 
murrage  charges. 

Fine  coals  continue  to  be  most  in  de¬ 
mand,  to  the  detriment  of  the  trade  that 
relies  on  selling  larger  sizes.  Screenings 
from  Illinois  and  Indiana  mines  bring 
$i.25@i.S0;  run-of-mine  $i.30@i.50  and 
lump — whenever  it  can  be  sold — ^$i.6o@ 
2.20.  Coal  from  southern  Illinois  is  rel¬ 
atively  lower  in  price  and  greater  in  sup¬ 
ply  than  that  from  northern  Illinois  mines. 

Eastern  coals  are  so  well  restricted  that 
they  are  holding  well  up  to  circular  prices 
and  in  some  cases  bringing  io@20c.  more. 
Hocking  and  smokeless  are  somewhat 
scarce.  Youghiogheny  is  in  very  good 
demand,  bringing  $3@3.io  per  ton. 

CltTtland.  July  31. 
The  coal  operators  and  the  miners  in 
No.  8  district  came  to  terms  during  the 
past  week.  The  mines  were  opened  for 


business  yesterday  morning.  They  will 
be  shipping  coal  into  this  territory  and  to 
the  lakes  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
week.  The  Hocking  district  has  not  been 
idle  for  the  past  two  weeks. 

Coal  conditions  on  the  lakes  vary  with 
the  shippers.  One  concern  announces 
that  its  movement  to  date  is  as  heavy  as 
that  a  year  ago.  Other  shippers,  however, 
have  been  able  to  move  but  a  small  frac¬ 
tion,  and  their  big  movement  must  come 
in  the  fall.  These  varying  conditions 
make  the  lake  market  exceptionally  un¬ 
certain.  During  the  week  some  shippers 
have  chartered  tonnage  for  loading  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  two  months  at  50c.  to  Lake 
Michigan,  an  advance  of  loc.  Other 
shippers,  to  get  small  boats,  which  are 
scarce,  are  paying  premium  rates,  some 
paying  80c. 

In  this  territory  the  market  is  weak, 
with  mine-run  coal  at  9Sc.@$i  and  going 
lower.  Slack  is  selling  at  75@8oc.  Coke 
is  exceptionally  strong  with  buyers  eager. 
The  market  is  hanging  about  $3  and  up- 
w'ard  for  72-hour  foundry  coke  and  $2.65 
at  the  oven  for  furnace  coke. 

Indianapolis.  July  30. 

The  conference  between  coal  miners 
and  operators  held  in  Terre  Haute,  July 
26,  over  the  slate  removal  dispute  resulted 
in  what  is  thought  to  be  a  peaceful  solu¬ 
tion,  which  will  avert  the  threatened  gen¬ 
eral  suspension  of  mining  in  the  Linton 
field.  The  operators  abandoned  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  removal  of  one  mine  car  of 
slate  a  day,  which  the  mine  bosses  had 
fixed  as  the  amount  a  miner  should  re¬ 
move  without  pay,  and  miners  will  only 
be  required  to  move  the  same  amount  of 
slate  that  they  did  last  year.  The  1200 
miners  have  returned  to  work.  The  new 
contract  provided  for  the  removal  of  a 
“reasonable”  amount  of  slate.  This 
proved  too  indefinite,  and  nearly  brought 
about  another  suspension. 

Pittsbnrg.  July  31. 
Coal — Production  continues  heavy  and 
there  is  a  good  supply  of  railroad  cars. 
The  prices  are  practically  unchanged, 
quotations  this  week  being  on  the  basis 
of  $i.05@i.i5  a  ton  for  mine-run  coal  at 
mine.  The  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  has 
been  making  extensive  improvements  and 
its  output  is  being  increased  daily.  All 
the  mines  along  the  rivers  are  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  an  enormous  tonnage  has  been 
loaded.  The  expected  rise  did  not  come, 
and  unless  the  rivers  are  navigable  soon 
there  will  be  no  empty  boats  or  barges, 
and  mines  will  be  forced  to  suspend  opera¬ 
tions. 

Connellsville  Coke — For  the  first  time 
in  several  years  prices  of  furnace  and 
foundry  coke  are  about  the  same.  Fur¬ 
nace  coke  prices  have  advanced  and  quota¬ 
tions  this  week  range  from  $2.60  to  $2.75 
and  foundry  coke  is  quoted  at  $2.75,  but 
one  sale  is  reported  at  $2.85  a  ton.  The 
Courier  reports  production  for  the  week  at 


272,393  tons  and  shipments  at  14,190  cars 
distributed  as  follows:  To  Pittsburg  and 
river  points,  4778  cars;  to  points  west  of 
Pittsburg,  7756  cars;  to  points  east  of 
Connellsville,  1656  cars.  The  production 
in  the  Lower  Connellsville  region  amount¬ 
ed  to  102,668  tons. 

Foreign  Coal  Trade. 

Aug.  I. 

Sales  of  coal  from  Transvaal  mines  in 
June  were  250,017  tons,  made  up  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Middleburg  district,  130,709; 

Springs-Brakpan,  95,906;  other  districts, 
23,402.  The  average  price  realized  was 
$1.38  per  ton  at  the  mine. 

The  United  States  Government,  through 
Dr.  Goding,  consul  at  Newcastle,  New 
South  Wales,  asks  tenders  for  35,000  tons 
of  Newcastle  coal,  to  be  delivered  at  Ma¬ 
nila,  Philippine  Islands. 

Iron  Trade  Review. 

New  York.,  Aug.  i. 

The  general  conditions  are  unchanged, 
so  far  as  the  unwonted  rush  of  mid¬ 
summer  orders  is  concerned.  Every¬ 
where  there  is  a  demand  for  material.  Pig 
iron  is  scarce  for  early  delivery,  especially 
in  the  foundry  grades,  and  an  advance  in 
prices  is  the  rule  for  any  deliveries  this 
year.  Steel  billets  and  sheet-bars  are  also 
scarce,  and  some  mills  are  embarrassed  by 
inability  to  get  such  material.  A  strong 
demand  has  developed  for  plates,  and 
structural  steel  also  continues  to  be 
called  for.  This  is  an  unprecedented  sit¬ 
uation  for  August  and  assures  heavy 
business  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation — The 
statement  of  earnings,  given  out  today  is 
as  follows  for  the  half-year  ending 
June  30: 

1906.  1906. 

First  quarter .  $23  026,896  $36,634,490 

Secona  quarter .  30,306,116  40,126,033 

Half-year .  $53,331,012  $76,769,623 

The  total  increase  this  year  was 
$23,428,511,  or  43.9  per  cent.  The  income 
account  for  the  June  quarter  is  as 
follows : 


Netearnlnga .  $40,126,033 

Subsidiary  Co.  sinking  fund .  $647 ,766 

Depreciation  and  reserve .  6,604,289 

Interest  and  sinking  fund .  6 ,936 ,963 

Special  Improvement  fund .  2,600,000 

Additions  to  property .  13 ,000 ,000 

Total  deductions .  $28,689,008 

Balance,  surplus .  $11,636,026 

Dividend  on  preferred  stock .  6,304,919 

Net  surplus .  $6 ,231 ,106 


The  surplus  remaining  from  the  March 
quarter  was  $5,567,000,  making  a  total  of 
$10,798,106.  From  this  the  directors  de¬ 
clared  a  dividend  of  i  per  cent,  on  the 
common  stock,  which  will  require  $5,083,- 
025 ;  leaving  a  surplus  of  $5,715,081  car¬ 
ried  forward. 

The  unfilled  orders  on  the  books  June 
30  amounted  to  6,809,589  tons,  which  is 
209,123  tons  less  than  on  March  31,  but 
ii979»934  tons  more  than  on  June  30  of 
last  year. 
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Birmioglum.  July  30. 

Pig-iron  quotations  in  Alabama  have 
sought  a  level  right  now  at  $13.50  per  ton 
for  No.  2  foundry.  The  effort  to  advance 
prices  was  not  successful.  Some  healthy 
sales  were  made  during  the  past  week  be¬ 
tween  $13.25  and  $13.50  per  ton,  No.  2 
foundry,  while  the  firm  quotation  is  now  at 
the  last  mentioned  price.  The  sales  made  re¬ 
cently  will  require  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
probable  make  for  the  next  three  months. 
The  smaller  manufacturers  in  this  State 
are  not  in  a  position  to  sell  much  iron. 

There  is  no  change  in  conditions  at  the 
steel  plants.  The  plants  at  Gadsden  and 
Ensley  are  in  full  operation.  In  foundries 
and  machine  shops,  all  plants  are  doing 
well  and  have  business  in  hand.  The 
plant  of  the  Payne  &  Joubert  Company  at 
East  Birmingham  begins  operations  this 
week. 

BY  TELEGRRAPH. 

Birmixgh.am,  Ala.,  Aug.  i. — The  fur¬ 
nace  companies  now  demand  $14,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  for  No.  2  foundry,  and  do  not 
care  to  take  business  under  that  price. 


Cleveland.  July  31. 

Iron  Ore — All  other  shippers  on  the 
lakes  are  bidding  strongly  for  lake  ton¬ 
nage  for  fall  use  and  the  ore  shippers 
will  have  to  bid  in  competition  or  lose  the 
boats  in  the  wild  trade.  The  movement  for 
July  will  exceed  5,700,000  tons,  according 
to  present  estimates.  The  bidding  for 
high-grade  ore  continues  and  premiums 
are  being  paid.  The  movement  of  low- 
grade  ore  is  sufficient. 

Pig  Iron — Buying  of  foundry  pig  iron 
has  taken  a  spurt.  Spot  material  is  out 
of  the  market,  except  such  supplies  as 
come  from  the  East,  southern  Ohio,  the 
Birmingham  district  and  one  furnace  in¬ 
terest  in  this  territory.  All  prices  have 
been  marked  up.  Southern  Ohio  No.  2  sold 
here  at  $18.15  delivered  and  is  now  $18.45. 
The  Birmingham  district  is  selling  at  $14 
Birmingham  for  No.  2.  Northern  iron  is 
strong,  at  $17,  which  is  paid  for  both  spot 
and  for  delivery  as  far  ahead  as  through 
the  first  quarter  of  next  year. 

Finished  Material — Billets  are  still 
scarce  and  strong,  with  the  forging  quality 
selling  at  $34@35  delivered  in  Cleveland; 
bessemers  are  $29@3o  Cleveland.  One 
more  ship  order  has  been  placed  calling 
for  4000  tons  of  steel.  This  market  is 
taken  care  of  since  the  Pittsburg  mills, 
which  get  the  business,  set  aside  a  portion 
of  their  output  for  this  trade.  Bar  iron 
is  stronger. 


Chicago.  July  30. 

Firmness,  marked  by  increasing  sales 
both  in  the  aggregate  and  the  size  of  in¬ 
dividual  orders,  characterizes  the  local 
iron  market.  Prices  have  strengthened 
noticeably.  There  is  a  demand  for  iron 
for  quick  deliveries,  that  is  causing 
premiums  of  25@50c.  to  be  demanded  and 


paid.  General  sales  are  running  well  into 
the  first  quarter  of  1907.  Northern  iron 
has  become  more  in  demand  than  South¬ 
ern,  relatively,  and  is  quoted  at  $18.75® 
19.25.  Southern  brings  $13.50,  Birming¬ 
ham  ($17.40  Chicago)  minimum,  with  a 
tendency  to  advance. 

General  business  in  iron  and  steel  pro¬ 
ducts  is  somewhat  quiet,  but  remarkably 
good  for  the  middle  of  summer.  Coke  is 
active,  following  the  increased  demand  for 
pig  iron,  with  72-hour  Connellsville  selling 
readily  at  $5.65  per  ton. 


Hew  York.  August  i. 

Pig  Iron — Business  is  better,  and  there 
has  been  quite  a  strong  demand  for  foun¬ 
dry  iron.  Some  Northern  furnaces  have 
put  up  prices  for  fourth-quarter  iron,  but 
no  sales  at  the  higher  figures  are  reported. 
Southern  is  now  firm  at  $13.50,  Birming¬ 
ham  for  No.  2  foundry.  No  concessions 
are  in  order  and  $14  will  be  asked. 

Current  quotations  for  pig  iron  are,  for 
New  York  or  parallel  delivery: 


Northern : 

No.  1  X  foundry, 
No.  2  X  foundry. 

No.  2  plain . 

Forge  pig . 

Southern : 

No.  1  foundry... 
No.  2  foundry... 
No.  3  foundry... 
No.  4  foundry... 

No.  1  soft . 

No.  2  soft . 

Gray  forge . 

Basic  pig : 

Northern . 

Virginia . 

Alabama . 


$18.60r2)$19 

18rS)18.50 

17.26®17.76 

16®16.60 


18®18.60 

17.26®17.76 

16.60®16.75 

16.60®16 

18®18.60 

17.2S®17.60 

16®16.60 


17.60®17.76 

17.60 

17.76®18.26 


City  or  local  deliveries  are  not  included 
in  prices,  which  are  for  large  lots,  on  dock 
or  cars. 


Bars — Bar  iron  is  in  fair  demand  and 
prices  are  1.645c.,  tidewater.  Steel  bars 
are  quoted  1.645c.  Store  trade  is  fair,  at 
1.75c.  delivered.  There  are  some  reports 
of  cutting  on  common  iron. 

Plates — Tank  plates  are  quoted  at  1.745 
@1.8250.,  tidewater,  according  to  width. 
Flange  and  boiler  are  1.845,  and  fire-box 
2.045c.  Jobbers  ask  higher  prices  for 
small  lots.  Local  trade  is  improving. 

Structural  Material — Prices  are  nomi¬ 
nally  unchanged.  Beams  under  15  in.  are 
1.845c.  for  large  lots;  over  15  in.,  1.895c.; 
angle  and  channels,  1.845c.,  tidewater  de¬ 
livery.  A  large  lot  of  the  business  here  is 
done  by  jobbers,  who  are  asking  2.50c.  for 
beams  and  channels  out  of  stock.  Nego¬ 
tiations  for  some  large  local  contracts  are 
pending. 

Old  Material — The  scrap  market  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  active,  and  dealers  are  hopeful. 
Heavy  steel  melting  scrap  is  $i5@i5.5o; 
No.  I  railroad  wrought,  $I7@I7.50.  Steel 
scrap  is  in  demand. 


PhlUdelpUa.  Aug.  i. 

Pig  Iron — Orders  have  been  booked  for 
some  7000  tons  of  basic,  with  inquiries 
for  additional  quantities.  Prices  of  nearly 
all  kinds  of  pig  iron  have  advanced  50c.  a 
ton  for  future  delivery,  although  not  all 


of  the  business  done  within  a  few  days 
has  been  at  this  advance.  Round  lots  of 
foundry  have  been  taken  for  60  days’  de¬ 
livery  in  this  and  in  New  England  terri¬ 
tory.  Consumers  of  pig  iron  are  betray¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  to  place  orders 
for  autumn  requirements.  No.  i  X  foun¬ 
dry  is  $19.25;  No.  2  X  foundry  $18.75; 
No.  2  plain  $18;  standard  gray  forge 
$16.50;  basic  $18;  low  phosphorus  $25; 
bessemer  nominally  $20. 

Steel  Billets — A  good  week’s  business 
has  been  done.  The  figure  given  is  $29. 
Forging  billets  have  been  selling  here  in  a 
small  way  at  $33. 

Bars  —  Common  iron  has  been  selling 
more  freely  than  any  other  kind,  due  to 
the  activity  of  car  builders  as  well  as 
smaller  consumers.  Refined  bar  iron  is 
quoted  at  I.68j4;  an  upward  tendency  is 
apparent  for  small  lots  for  early  delivery. 

Sheets — All  of  our  sheet  mills  in  this 
territory  are  running  full  time.  Quota¬ 
tions  2.40@2.8oc. 

Plates — A  large  amount  of  business  is 
being  done  among  the  smaller  buyers. 

Merchant  Steel  —  Merchant  steel  has 
shown  a  midsummer  activity  that  is  un¬ 
usual. 

Structural  Material — A  great  deal  of 
business  is  now  being  done  with  contrac¬ 
tors  and  builders  who  are  hurrying  up 
their  work  and  want  fall  delivery.  Quo¬ 
tations  range  from  1.8354  to  2  cents. 

Scrap — The  scrap  market  has  developed 
unexpected  strength.  No.  i  steel  scrap  is 
scarce  at  $16.50;  railroad  No.  i  wrought 
brings  $19;  machinery  scrap  $16,  and  low 
phosphorus  scrap  is  wanted  at  $20.50  per 
ton. 

Pittsburg.  July  31. 

The  scarcity  of  bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  billets  and  sheet-bars  continues, 
deliveries  on  old  contracts  being  very  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  it  seems  impossible  to 
place  any  new  orders  in  this  market.  Tt 
is  reported  that  a  Pittsburg  consumer 
bought  5000  tons  of  open-hearth  billets  in 
the  eastern  market.  The  Republic  Iron 
and  Steel  Company,  which  entered  the 
market  as  a  seller  about  a  month  ago,  has 
not  been  able  to  supply  the  unusual  de¬ 
mand.  It  is  reported  to  have  sold  5000 
tons  of  sheet-bars  to  the  new  company 
which  bought  the  six-mill  tin-plate  plant 
at  Atlanta,  Ind.,  and  converted  it  into  a 
sheet  plant.  The  new  bessemer  steel 
works  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube 
Company  are  expected  to  be  in  operation 
about  the  middle  of  August,  producing  at 
the  rate  of  2000  tons  of  ingots  a  day. 
Sales  of  steel  rails  during  the  week  have 
been  light,  and  the  contract  from  the 
Southern  Railway  for  30,000  tons  has 
been  cut  down  to  i5>ooo  tons.  The  Car¬ 
negie  Steel  Company  is  the  only  rail-mak¬ 
ing  interest  that  is  in  position  to  take  on 
new  business  for  this  year’s  delivery. 
Contracts  have  been  placed  for  plates  for 
II  new  lake  freighters  recently  placed 
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with  different  ship  builders.  The  bulk  of 
the  business  has  been  awarded  to  the  Car¬ 
negie  Company,  which  may  transfer  some 
of  the  tonnage  to  the  Illinois  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  as  it  has  practically  all  it  can  do  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  and  some  of  the  boats 
may  be  built  nearer  to  Chicago  than  Pitts¬ 
burg.  Some  of  the  plate  tonnage  has 
been  placed  with  the  Lackawanna  Steel 
Company.  Orders  for  structural  material 
continue  to  be  placed,  but  none  for  large 
tonnages.  The  most  important  was  for 
1300  tons  for  the  new  Willock  warehouse 
on  the  Monongahela  river  front.  Sheet 
and  tin-plate  buying  continues,  but  mills 
are  unable  to  make  deliveries,  and  are  all 
falling  farther  behind  every  week. 

Pig  Iron — The  minimum  of  bessemer 
pig  iron  is  $18,  Valley  furnaces,  and  3000 
tons  were  sold  at  that  figure  yesterday, 
one  lot  of  1500  tons  and  the  rest  in  lots  of 
200  to  500  tons,  all  for  delivery  in  August 
and  September.  It  is  believed  the  price 
will  not  fall  any  lower  this  year,  or  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1907.  Foundry  iron  is 
scarce,  and  no  sales  are  reported  for  this 
quarter,  one  furnace  interest  declaring 
that  none  is  available.  For  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  and  first  quarter  of  next  year  $I7@ 
17.25  is  quoted,  and  a  number  of  inquiries 
have  been  received  for  late  deliveries.  The 
Westinghouse  Machine  Company  is  in  the 
market  for  5000  tons  of  foundry  iron  for 
delivery  in  the  last  half.  Furnaces  out¬ 
side  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Valley  districts 
have  advanced  the  price  of  foundry  iron 
and  $16.50  at  Virginia  furnaces  is  quoted 
for  Xo.  2,  the  freight  to  Pittsburg  being 
$2.55.  Southern  Xo.  2  is  quoted  at  $14.  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  the  freight  rate  is  $4.60  a 
ton.  Gray  forge  has  become  firmer,  and 
is  quoted  at  $16.60,  Pittsburg,  and  the 
minimum  price  of  basic  iron  for  any  deliv¬ 
ery  is  $17.50.  Valley  furnaces.  W.  P. 
Snyder  &  Co.  seem  to  be  the  only  interest 
that  is  able  to  take  on  any  new  business 
in  bessemer  and  basic  iron  for  delivery  in 
the  third  quarter. 

Steel — There  is  but  little  change  in  the 
billet  market.  Both  bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  billets  are  hard  to  get,  and  prices 
remain  nominally  at  $27.50  for  bessemer, 
and  $28@29  for  open-hearth.  Sheet-bars 
are  still  quoted  at  $29.  There  is  no  change 
in  plates,  and  1.60c.  is  quoted,  steel  bars 
continuing  at  1.50c. 

Sheets — Mills  are  unable  to  catch  up  on 
orders,  and  most  of  them  are  from  three 
to  four  months  behind  in  deliveries.  Black 
sheets  are  strong  at  2.50c.,  and  galvan¬ 
ized  at  3-55C.  for  No.  28  gage. 

Ferro-Manganese — The  market  is  quiet 
and  some  dealers  are  not  making  any 
quotations.  Xo  sales  of  any  consequence 
are  recorded,  and  it  i.=  believed  that  $90 
could  be  done  for  prompt  shipment,  and 
$85  for  delivery  later  in  the  quarter. 


CarUgena,  Spain.  July  14. 
Iron  and  Manganiferous  Ores — Messrs. 
Barrington  &  Holt  report  that  shipments 


for  the  week  were  one  cargo,  650  tons 
manganiferous  ore,  and  one  cargo,  1607 
tons  dry  ore,  to  Great  Britain ;  three  car¬ 
goes.  13.800  tons  dry  ore,  to  Rotterdam ; 
one  cargo,  5900  tons  dry  ore,  to  Sydney. 
Cape  Breton.  Xew  business  is  quiet,  al¬ 
though  there  are  already  inquiries  for  next 
year. 

Quotations  are ;  Ordinary  50  per  cent, 
ore  8s.  9d.@9S. ;  special  low  phosphorus, 
9s.  3d.(g;9s.  6d. ;  specular  ore,  58  per  cent., 
I2S.  id.;  S.  P.  Campanil,  los.  6d.  per  ton. 
Manganiferous  ores  range  from  12s.  for  35 
per  cent,  iron  and  12  manganese,  up  to 
i8s.  3d.  for  20  per  cent,  iron  and  20  man¬ 
ganese.  All  prices  are  f.o.b.  shipping  port. 

Pyrites — Iron  pyrites,  40  per  cent,  iron 
and  43  sulphur,  are  quoted  at  los  8d.  per 
ton.  f.o.b.  shipping  port. 


DuMeldorf,  Germany.  July  18. 

Exports  of  iron  and  steel  of  all  kinds 
from  Germany  for  the  five  months  ending 
May  31  were,  in  metric  tons; 

1906.  1906.  Changes. 

Iron  and  steel .  1,949,464  1,490,970  I.  241  606 

Machinery .  116,225  110,665  D.  5,.'>60 

Total .  1,365,689  1,601,635  1.236.946 

The  total  increase  was  17.3  per  cent. 
Owing  to  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  re¬ 
turns,  ore  exports  can  only  be  given  for 
the  three  months,  March  to  May  inclu¬ 
sive;  for  that  period  in  1906  they  were 
906.961  tons.  These  exports  were  chiefly 
minette  ores  from  Luxemburg,  to  France 
and  Belgium. 

Imports  of  iron  and  steel  into  Germany 
for  the  five  months  ended  May  31  were,  in 
metric  tons: 


1906.  1906.  Changes. 

Iron  and  steel . .' .  121.902  175,009  I.  63.107 

Machinery .  3>,072  34,88  >  I.  2,810 


Total .  153.974  209,491  I.  55,917 


Imports  of  iron  ore  for  the  three  months 
March  to  May,  1906,  were  1,944,502  tons. 
These  imports  were  chiefly  from  Spain 
and  Sweden.  Imports  of  manganese  ore 
for  the  three  months  were  91,345  tons. 

Brussels,  Belgium.  July  20. 

The  output  of  pig  iron  in  Belgium  for 
the  half-year  ended  June  30  was,  in  metric 
tons : 

1905.  1906.  Changes. 

Bessemer  and  basic .  503,195  .*>28,760  I.  26,665 

Forge .  104.890  118,440  I.  13,550 

Foundry .  50.785  50.865  I.  80 

Total .  t:5«,870  698.0<>5  1.  49,195 

On  June  30  there  were  42  blast  fur¬ 
naces  in  Belgium,  of  which  36  were  in 
blast  and  6  idle. 


Chemicals. 

Xew  York,  Aug.  i. 

Copper  Sulphate — The  market  continues 
strong,  and  deliveries  somewhat  slow,  two 
or  three  weeks  being  required  to  fill  orders. 
Quotations  are  $6.12^2  per  100  lb.  for  car¬ 
load  lots,  and  $6.25  for  smaller  quantities. 

Nitrate  of  Soda — The  market  is  strong 
and  prices  continue  upward.  The  demand 
is  exceedingly  good,  but  the  supply  is 


limited.  Labor  is  scarce  in  the  nitrate 
fields,  and  conditions  among  the  opera¬ 
tives  are  unsettled.  An  increase  rather 
than  a  drop  in  prices  is  looked  for,  owing 
to  the  present  state  of  the  market.  We 
quote  prices  as  follows :  For  96  per  cent., 

1906  delivery,  $2.50(0  2.55  per  100  lb. ; 

1907  delivery,  $2.40  for  95  per  cent,  and 
$2.47J4  for  96  per  cent.  Dealers  do  not 
care  to  quote  very  closely  for  1908  de¬ 
livery  but  $2.30  for  95  per  cent,  and 
$2.37'/2  for  96  per  cent,  may  be  taken  as 
a  fair  figure. 

Jackson  Brothers  report  from  Valpa¬ 
raiso,  Chile, "'tifider  date  of  June  23,  that 
activity  ha^  ••.(iiiddenly  developed,  and 
prices  are  Irigher,  8s.  id.  being  paid  for 
spot  and  8s.  5d.  for  forward  1906  de¬ 
liveries.  The  production  for  the  five 
months  ending  May  31  was  14,915,432 
quintals,  a  decrease  of  306.404  quintals 
from  1904;  exports,  13,257,009  quintals,  an 
increase  of  455.694  quintals  over  last  year. 


Metal  Market. 


New  York,  Aug.  1. 

Gold  and  SilTer  Exports  and  Imports. 

At  all  United  Statee  Peru  In  June  and  year. 


1 

Metal. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Excess. 

Gold:  ! 

June  1906..! 

••  1906  . 1 

Tear  1906.. 
••  1906. .1 

$3,266,392 

4,030,882 

31,610,714 

39,831.690 

$2,374,261 

2,149,061 

62,642,969 

16,609,463 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

$882,331 

1,881,831 

20,932,246 

23,222,137 

Sliver : 
June  1906.. 

••  1906  .. 
Tsar  1906.. 
1906  .. 

4,618,386 

4,744,626 

33,437,227 

26,091,266 

3,740,286 

2,366,078 

23,667,101 

16,173,423 

« 

779.101 

2,388,647 

9,780,126 

9,897,843 

Theee  statemente  cover  the  total  movement  of 
gold  and  silver  to  and  from  the  United  Statee. 
The  Ogures  are  tumlshed  by  the  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


Gold  and  Silver  Movement,  New  York. 
For  week  ending  July  28  and  years  from  Jan.  1. 


Period. 

Gold. 

Sliver. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Week . 

1906 . 

1906 . 

1904 . 

$  2,030 

6,903,003 
37,919.913 
63.730.203 

$  933,182 
10,042,246 
846.445 
3  622,821 

$  907,904 
35,850,648 
18,480,684 

1  23,583.394 

$  18,423 
1.240,894 
2,273,613 
666,488 

Exports  of  gold  for  the  week  were  to  Mexico; 
of  silver,  nearly  all  to  London.  Imports  of  gold 
for  the  week  were  principally  from  Germany;  of 
silver,  from  the  West  Indies  and  Panama. 

The  statement  of  the  Xew  York  banks 
— including  all  the  banks  represented  in 
the  Clearing  House — for  the  week  ending 
July  28  gives  the  following  totals,  com- 
pari.sons  being  made  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  week  of  1905: 

1906.  1906. 

Loans  and  discounts..  $1,144,847,410  $1,068,415,180 

Deposits .  1,199,744,900  1,060,116,900 

Circulation .  48,804,600  47,044,308 

Specie .  224,830,700  194,460,900 

Legal  tenders .  90,411,600  89,470,800 


Total  reserve .  $315,242,200  $283,921,700 

Legal  requirements _  299,936,225  266,029,226 


Surplus  reserve .  $16,305,976  $18,892,475 

Changes  for  the  week  this  year  were 
increases  of  $12,746,400  in  loans,  $1,384.- 
(300  in  specie,  $1,961,300  in  legal  tenders 
and  $15,377,700  in  deposits;  decreases  of 
$859,100  in  circulation  and  $498,525  in  sur¬ 
plus  reserve. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  specie 
holdings  of  the  leading  banks  of  the 
world : 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

6194,460,900 

186,948,620 

England . 

.  6185,948.b2U 

France . 

.  681,617,435  6212,4b'.),:l66 

797,086,800 

Germany . 

.  179,635,000 

69,880,000 

239,516.000 

Spain . 

.  76,896,000 

123,676,000 

19t).470,000 

Netberlande... 

27,606,600 

28,946,600 

66,653,000 

Belgium . 

.  16,120,0C0 

8,060,000 

24,180,000 

Italy . 

.  148,316,000 

19,644,000 

167,969,006 

Russia . 

.  646,336,000 

30,030,000 

676,366,000 

.\ustria . 

.  235,100,000 

62,796,000 

297,896,000 

Sweden . 

.  19,376,000 

19,376,000 

The  returns  of  the  associated  banks  of 
New  York  are  of  date  July  28,  and  the 
others  July  27.  The  foreign  bank  state¬ 
ments  are  from  the  Commercial  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  Chronicle,  of  New  York.  The 
New  York  banks  do  not  separate  gold  and 
silver  in  their  reports. 

Shipments  of  silver  from  London  to  the 
East  are  reported  by  Messrs.  Pixley  & 
Abell  as  follows  for  the  year  to  July  19 : 

1906.  1906.  CbancM. 


India .  6  3.878.141  £9.886.963  I.  £  0.008,822 

Cblna .  687.770  116,600  D.  671,170 

8tralU» .  2,800  1,760  D.  1,066 


Total .  £  4,668,711  £  10,006,313  I.  £  6,436,602 

Receipts  for  the  week  were  £14,000 
from  the  West  Indies  and  £433,500  from 
New  York;  a  total  of  £447,500.  Exports 
were  £1,500  to  Egypt  and  £134,500  to  In¬ 
dia;  £136,000  in  all. 

Indian  Exchange  continues  firm,  all  the 
Council  bills  offered  in  London  being 
taken  at  i6d.  per  rupee.  The  demand  for 
silver  for  India  continues  large. 


Prices  of  Foreign  Coins. 

Bid.  Asked. 

Mexican  dollars .  60.60 10.68 

Peruvian  aolee  and  Chilean .  0.46^  0.49K 

Victoria  aoverelgne .  4.86)4  4.87)^ 

Twenty  tranca . .  8.86  3.89 

Spanish  26  pesetas .  4.78  4  80 


SILVER  AXD  STERLING  EXCHANGE. 


h 

s 

Silver. 

July-Aug. 

Sterling 

Exchange. 

Silver. 

New  York, 
dents. 

London, 

Pence. 

New  York, 
Cents. 

London, 

Pence. 

26 

4.84)4 

66 

30^  1 

30 

4.64)4 

64)4 

30 

27 

4.86 

66 

30* 

31 

4.86 

66 

30* 

28 

4. 84  >4 

65)4 

30)4  i 

1 

4.86 

66 

30* 

New  York  quotations  are  for  fine  silver,  per 
ounce  Troy.  London  prices  are  for  sterling 
silver,  0.926  fine. 


Other  Metals. 


Dally  Prices  of  Metals  In  New  York. 


Copper. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Spelter. 

u 

A 
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26 
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83 
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00 

82)4 

87)4 

6.71 

6.02^ 

6.87i 

28 
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18)4 
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31 
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018)4 

82)4 

37  H 

6.76 

6.02) 

6.87) 

18)4 

18)4 

1 

018)4 

018\ 

81)4 

37)4 

6.75 

e.03i 

6.87) 

London  quotations  are  per  long  ton  (2,240  lb( 
standard  copper,  which  Is  now  the  equivalent  of 
the  former  g.  m.  b’s.  The  New  York  quotations 
for  electrolytic  copper  are  for  cakes,  ingots  or 
wirebars.  The  price  of  cathodes  Is  usually  0.126c. 
below  that  of  electrolytic.  The  lead  prices  are 
those  quoted  by  the  American  Smelting  &  Refin¬ 
ing  Co.  for  near-by  shipments  of  desilverized 
lead  In  60-ton  lots,  or  larger  orders.  The  quota¬ 
tions  in  spelter  are  for  ordinary  western  brands; 
special  brands  command  a  premium. 

The  silver  market  has  ruled  very  steady 
the  past  week,  with  small  fluctuations. 
.\t  present  the  Indian  mint  is  not  buying, 
but  its  resumption  of  purchases  is  ex¬ 
pected  shortly. 


Copper — An  active  business  was  done 
during  the  latter  part  of  last  week,  con¬ 
sumers  both  in  the  country  and  Europe 
placing  liberal  orders  for  prompt  and 
future  shipment.  The  advance  in  prices 
has  made  further  progress,  and  at  the 
close  lake  copper  is  quoted 
electrolytic  i854(gi84^;  casting  copper, 
ordinary  brands,  18(0; i8j4- 

The  standard  market  in  London  has  be¬ 
come  a  rather  dull  and  indifferent  affair, 
and  prices  have  fluctuated  within  narrow 
limits.  The  close  is  easy  at  £81  17s.  6d. 
for  spot  and  £81  7s.  6d.  for  three  months. 

Refined  and  manufactured  sorts  are 
quoted ;  English  tough.  £85(ff  £85  los. ;  best 
selected,  £87;  strong  sheets,  £93. 

Statistics  for  the  second  half  of  July 
show  an  increase  in  the  visible  supplies 
of  400  tons. 

E.xports  in  July  so  far  have  shown  an 
increase  over  previous  months  of  this 
year.  .Owing  to  the  unusually  late  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  the  full  statement  cannot  be 
given  till  next  week. 

Exports  of  copper  from  New  York  for 
the  week  were  1325  long  tons.  Our  special 
correspondent  reports  the  exports  from 
Baltimore  for  the  week  at  3791  long  tons 
of  fine  copper.  In  addition,  there  were 
exports  from  Baltimore  of  43,595  lb.  cop¬ 
per  sulphate. 

Tin — There  appears  to  be  a  deadlock  be¬ 
tween  the  forces  working  in  London  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  market,  but,  taking 
everything  into  consideration,  the  bull 
contingent  has  slightly  the  better  of  it. 
The  market  in  London  closes  firm  at 
£171  2s.  6d.  for  spot  and  £171  7s.  6d.  for 
three  months,  while  business  here  is  being 
done  at  37H@37/^c. 

Statistics  for  the  month  of  July  have 
increased  1600  tons. 

Lead — Brands  controlled  outside  of  the 
biggest  interest  can  be  had  somewhat  be¬ 
low  the  official  quotations,  which  continue 
at  575c.  New  York,  but  on  the  whole, 
the  market  remains  unchanged.  In  Lon¬ 
don  a  slight  easing  off  is  noticeable  and 
quotations  at  the  close  are  £16  12s.  6d. 
for  Spanish  and  £16  13s.  qd.  for  English 
lead. 


St.  Louis  Lead  Market — The  John 
Wahl  Commission  Company  telegraphs  us 
on  Aug.  I  as  follows ;  Lead  is  quiet  and 
steady ;  latest  sales  are  on  a  basis  of  5.65c., 
East  St.  Louis,  for  Missouri  brands. 

Spanish  Lead  Market — Messrs.  Barring¬ 
ton  &  Holt  report,  under  date  of  July  14, 
that  silver  has  been  13.25  reales  per 
ounce;  exchange  is  28.04  pesetas  to  £1. 
Lead  has  been  77  reales  per  quintal,  equal, 
on  current  exchange,  to  £15  7s.  7d.  per 
long  ton,  f.o.b.  Cartagena.  Shipments 
were  360  tons  desilverized  to  Manchester ; 
100  tons  desilverized  and  279  tons  argen¬ 
tiferous  lead  to  Marseilles. 

Spelter — .A.  fair  amount  of  business  is 
being  done  from  day  to  day,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  is  readily  satisfied  at  unchanged 
prices.  These  are  6.02j4c.,  New  York, 
and  5.87J/2C.  St.  Louis,  Reports  from  Lon¬ 
don  indicate  an  easy  condition  and  the 
close  is  lower  at  £26  los.  for  good  ordin¬ 
aries  and  £26  15s.  for  specials. 

St.  Louis  Spelter  Market — The  John 
Wahl  Commission  Company  telegraphs 
us  on  Aug.  I  as  follows:  Spelter  is  firm, 
with  a  reasonably  good  demand,  at  5.92^0. 
Latest  sales  are  on  that  basis. 

Spanish  Zinc  Ore  Market — Messrs. 
Barrington  &  Holt  report  from  Cartagena, 
Spain,  under  date  of  July  14,  that  the  local 
market  is  quiet.  Shipments  for  the  week 
were  150  tons  blende  to  Stettin;  3160  tons 
blende  to  Antwerp. 

Antimony — The  market  is  without  feat¬ 
ure.  Quotations  are  nominal  and  un¬ 
changed,  at  22j/2@23c.,  for  ordinary 
grades,  and  24@25c.  for  specials. 

Nickel — Quotations  for  large  lots.  New 
York  or  other  parallel  delivery,  as  made 
by  the  chief  producer,  are  40@45c.  per 
lb.  for  large  orders,  according  to  size  of 
order  and  terms.  For  small  lots,  50@6sc. 
is  charged. 

Platinum — Demand  is  strong  and  steady. 
Prices  are  unchanged.  $26  per  ounce  in 
New  York.  From  $20  to  $23  per  ounce  is 
paid  for  scrap  platinum. 

Quicksilver — The  metal  is  firm  and 
New  York  prices  are  still  $41  per  flask  of 
75  lb.  for  lots  of  100  flasks  or  over,  and 
$42  for  small  lots  down  to  10  flasks.  For 
retail  quantities,  under  10  flasks,  pound 
prices  are  charged,  which  work  out  to 
about  $43  per  flask.  San  Francisco  prices 
are  firm  at  $39.50  for  domestic  orders  and 
$38  for  export.  The  London  price  is  £7 
5s.  per  flask,  while  jobbers  are  selling  at 
£7  2s.  6d. 

Aluminum — The  chief  producers  give 
list  prices,  for  ton  lots  and  over,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  No.  1,  over  99  per  cent,  pure,  36c. 
per  lb.;  No.  2,  over  90  per  cent.,  34c. 
Small  lots  are  from  i  to  3c.  higher.  Gran¬ 
ulated  metal  is  2C.  per  lb.  over  price  of 
ingots ;  rods,  ic.  per  lb.  over  ingots. 
Rolled  sheets  are  45c.  per  lb.  up,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size. 
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Minor  Metals — For  minor  metals  and 
their  alloys,  wholesale  prices  are,  f.o.b. 
works : 

Per  Lb. 


Bismuth . $1.6(Va)$1.60 

Cadmium,  99. 5?^  t.  o.  b.  Hamburg. ..  tl.63 

Chromium,  pure  (N.  Y.) .  80c. 

Copper,  red  oxide .  60c. 

Ferro-Chrome  (TO) .  18c. 

Ferro-Ohrome  (7-9S  car  bon.per  Ib.Or.)  9(3>9  >ic. 

Ferro-Chrome  (lf(  C.  lor  ea.  lOfg  Or.)  10^10>ic. 
Ferro-Chrome  (60-64^  Cr.,  3-4^  C.) . . .  14c. 

Ferro-Ohrome  (60-70)(  Cr.,  V  0.  or  less)  88c. 

Ferro-Molybdenum  (60K) .  98c. 

Ferro- ntanium  (3090 .  90c. 

Ferro-Tungsten  (8790 .  98c. 

Ferro-Vanadium  (^SOg  per  lb.  vana- 

dium  contents) .  $7.30^7.60 

Magnesium,  pure  (H.  Y.) .  1.60 

Manganese,  pure  (9d(3999i)  N.Y .  T6C. 

Manganese— Copper  (80(3709^)  N.  Y.  .  45c. 

Molybdenum  (980)99%.  N.Y.) .  $1.70 

Phosphorus,  foreign  red  (f.o.b.  N.  Y.)  1.10 

Phosphorus,  American  yellow  (f.  o.  b. 

Niagara  Falls) .  60c. 

Tungsten  (beet)  pound  lots .  86c. 

Ferro-Silicon  (6090  spot.  Ex  ship 
Atlantic  ports . S93|3$95  ton. 


Variations  in  price  depend  chiefly  on 
size  and  conditions  of  orders. 


MtMonri  Ore  Market. 


Joplin,  July  21. 

The  highest  price  reported  paid  for  zinc 
was  $48  per  ton,  on  an  assay  basis  of  $45, 
ranging  down  to  $42  per  ton  of  60  per 
cent.  zinc.  The  average  price  was  $4374 
per  ton,  an  advance  of  $2,  owing  to  a 
shortage  of  silicate  sales. 

The  highest  price  reported  paid  for  lead 
was  $78.50  per  ton,  in  the  case  of  particu¬ 
larly  sharp  competition  for  one  bin  of  ore. 
Prices  were  generally  from  $72  to  $5  per 
ton.  The  average  price  was  $74-90- 

Sharp  competition  marked  the  zinc  mar¬ 
ket  as  well  as  the  lead  market.  One  pur 
chasing  agency  sampled  and  made  a  price 
offering  on  over  800  tons  more  than  was 
purchased,  the  ore  going  to  other  agencies 
on  a  slightly  higher  price.  A  low  average 
output  for  June  and  July  has  made  zinc 
ore  scarce,  and  indications  point  to  at 
least  two  more  weeks  of  firm  prices,  when 
it  is  expected  the  output  will  be  materially 
increased'  by  new  mills  soon  to  be  brought 
into  commission. 

Following  are  the  shipments  of  zinc  and 
lead  from  the  various  camps  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  for  the  week  ending  today: 


Zinc.  lb. 

Lead, lb. 

Value. 

Webb  CUy-CI»rtervlUe. 

3,867,^ 

66.3,470 

$74,033 

Joplin . 

3.669,660 

318,800 

73,116 

Oalent^Em  plre . 

1.791.880 

183,510 

46,369 

Buenweg... . 

664,880 

111.^ 

19,309 

Alba . 

637.600 

10,150 

12,776 

WatV  City . 

490.770 

11,633 

<^.470 

10,473 

■purgeon  . 

43.^ 

8,162 

Proaperlty . 

197,210 

9S,W 

7,927 

Badger . 

330,^ 

2,740 

7,876 

Oronogo . 

318.640 

16,010 

7,369 

Granby . 

liO,<X« 

26.000 

7,300 

Baxter  Springs . 

242,430 

36,460 

6,216 

127,460 

3,996 

Bberwood  . 

^,690 

32,4m 

2,831 

94,660 

2,333 

66,4^ 

1,471 

Totals . 

11,814,170 

l.l'>4  940 

$300  864 

30  weeks . . . 313.374,740  43,634,330  $8,417,788 


Zinc  value,  the  week,  $374,491 ;  30  weeks,  $6,760,669 . 
Lead  value,  the  week,  68,373  ;  30  weeks,  1,667,119. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average 
monthly  prices  of  zinc  and  lead  ores  in 
Joplin,  by  months;  the  average  for  zinc 


being  based  on  the  prices  of  assay  basis 
ores  carrying  60  per  cent,  zinc : 


ZINC  OBE  AT  JOPLIN. 

LEAD  OBE  AT  JOPLIN. 

Month. 

1906. 

1906. 

Month. 

1906. 

1906. 

January.. . 

63.00 

47.38 

January.... 

61.60 

76.30 

February... 

62.77 

47.37 

February... 

67.63 

73.88 

47.40 

42.68 

67.30 

78.78 

April . 

43.88 

44.68 

April . 

68.00 

76.13 

43.31 

40.61 

43.83 

M'ay . 

68  27 

78.40 

40.76 

67.80 

80.96 

43.00 

43.26 

68.00 

74.31 

August . 

48.83 

August . 

68.00 

September . 

46.76 

September. 

63.60 

October.. .. 

47.60 

October . 

63.86 

November.. 

49.66 

1  November.. 

68.67 

December.. 

49.00 

:  December .. 

76.26 

WUcontin  Ore  Market. 


Platteville,  July  28. 

The  different  camps  of  the  Platteville 
district  loaded  ore  as  follows  during  the 
week : 

Zinc,  Lead,  Sulphur, 
Lb.  Lb.  Lb. 

PlattevlUe .  394,360  . 

Linden .  300,040  . 

Cuba  City .  303,616  . 

Benton .  186,800  . 

Rewey . .  116,000  39,000  . 

Buncombe  St  Basel  ttreen  71,800  . 

Highland .  63,700  . 

Livingston .  63,000  . 

Barker .  46,630  . 

Totol  tor  week .  1,433,864  39,000  . 

Year  to  July  38 . 38,384,866  1,984,140  3,369,980 

Very  little  lead  ore  and  no  sulphur  ore 
are  included  in  the  shipments  for  the 
week. 


Mining  Stocks. 


New  York,  Aug.  i. 

The  advance  started  last  week  was  kept 
up  fairly  well,  but  with  a  little  recession  at 
the  close.  The  whole  movement,  how¬ 
ever,  is  so  plainly  managed  from  the  in¬ 
side,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  serious  com 
ment.  The  public  is  too  busy  with  other 
matters  to  have  much  influence  on  the  ex¬ 
changes  just  now. 

Amalgamated  Copper  turned  par  again, 
selling  up  to  $101,  and  closing  at  $ioo54- 
On  the  curb  there  was  some  activity  in 
copper  stocks,  following  the  lead  of  the 
general  market.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  stock  market  for  the  week 
was  wholly  lacking  in  significance. 

The  directors  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  today  declared  a  dividend  of 
I  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  per  cent,  on  the 
preferred.  This  dividend  is  for  the  first 
and  second  quarters  of  1906,  and  is  pay¬ 
able  Oct.  I.  The  announcement  was  not 
made  until  after  the  close  of  business, 
and  therefore  had  no  effect  on  the  trading 
in  the  stock,  which  closed  at  $40  per  share. 


Bofton.  July  31. 

Mining  shares  are  again  looking  up  in 
sympathy  with  the  general  stock-market 
conditions.  Up  to  Friday  of  last  week  the 
market  was  in  the  dumps,  but  it  has  since 
taken  on  a  new  lease  of  life  and  prices  are 
up  materially  from  a  week  back.  Amal¬ 
gamated,  for  instance,  is  up  to  $101.50  ex¬ 


dividend,  against  the  close  a  week  ago  at 
$97  with  the  dividend  on,  or  a  net  rise  of 
$6.25.  Utah  Consolidated  was  one  of  the 
first  to  move  up  and  rose  $4.50  to  $58.50, 
closing  tonight  not  quite  $i  below  this. 
Increased  dividend  payments  are  looked 
for  later  in  the  year.  Osceola  has  risen 
$4  to  $106  on  the  same  expectation  and 
Tamarack  is  up  $8.50  to  $102.  Wolverine 
rose  $10  today  to  $153,  which  is  its  record 
price.  Quincy  has  advanced  $4.50  to  $89. 

Butte  Coalition  has  come  in  for  a  little 
attention  and  is  up  $2.75  to  $32.75.  North 
Butte  has  advanced  over  $5  to  $90.75  on 
expectations  that  its  dividend  will  also  be 
increased.  Copper  Range  closes  the  week 
tonight  $4  better  at  $74,  and  Greene  Con¬ 
solidated  is  up  $2.3754  to  $22.6254.  Boston 
Consolidated  is  credited  with  a  $2  ad¬ 
vance,  touching  $26.25  tonight;  Bingham 
touched  $31.25,  but  closed  tonight  at  $30, 
against  $28  a  week  ago.  Allouez  has  ad¬ 
vanced  $2.50  to  $34.50;  Centennial  $1.50 
to  $23;  Franklin  $1.15  to  $17.50 ;  Isle  Roy- 
ale  $4  to  $20.50  on  small  buying ;  Mohawk 
$1.50  to  $62.50;  Parrot  $1.75  to  $26.75. 

United  Copper  has  been  heavy  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  week,  although  it  closes 
$1.6254  better  than  a  week  ago  at  $63. 
United  States  Smelting  sold  at  $3.25  to 
$57,  and  Trinity  spurted  $1.37  to  $9.37. 
Mass  is  up  $1.1254  to  $8  and  Michigan  is 
fractionally  higher  at  $13.25.  Arizona 
Commercial  has  been  active  on  the  curb 
at  from  $37.50  to  below  $36.  Raven 
spurted  to  $i  today  on  the  curb,  with 
heavy  trading  in  the  stock. 


Colorado  Springs.  July  27. 

The  local  mining  market  did  not  show 
as  much  activity  during  the  past  week  as 
for  some  time  previous,  and  the  tendency 
was  to  lower  prices.  Acacia,  Doctor- 
Jack  Pot  and  Work  were  among  the  more 
active  traders.  It  is  reported  that,  instead 
of  the  deep  drainage  tunnel  as  planned, 
the  majority  of  the  mines  are  in  favor  of 
one  of  less  depth  and  which  will  drain  to 
750  instead  of  1100  ft.  This  could  be 
completed  much  sooner  than  the  deeper 
adit 

Commencing  Monday,  July  30,  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  Exchange  will  deal  in  the 
following  listed  industrials :  Colorado 
Telephone;  United  States  Sugar  and 
Land;  Denver  Gas  &  Electric;  Denver 
Tramway;  Denver  Tramway  Power; 
Colorado  Springs  Electric;  Cripple  Creek 
Short  Line;  Denver  Union  Water;  United 
States  Reduction. 


San  Francitco.  July  26. 

The  stock  market  continues  unsteady, 
with  rather  a  small  range  of  dealings, 
especially  in  the' Comstocks.  Brokers  hope 
that  there  will  be  more  inquiry  when  the 
present  flood  of  assessments  has  passed 
over,  and  matters  have  adjusted  them¬ 
selves  a  bit.  The  Tonopah  stocks  are  in 
fair  demand,  and  prices  are  well  main¬ 
tained.  There  is  practically  nothing  doing 
in  oil  stocks. 
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STOCK  QUOTATIONS. 


COLOBADO  SPBINQS.  July  38. 


Monthly  Arerage  Prieea  of  Metaln. 


NEW  YORK. 


Week  July  31 


Name  ef  Company. 

High 

Low 

Clg. 

Sales 

Amalgamated* . 

lOlX 

97X 

101)4 

366.710 

Anaconda* . 

264  1 

246  K 

‘263)4 

132,700 

British  Col.  Copper. . . 

8  1 

7H 

7)4 

1  6,600 

Butte  Coalition . 

32)i| 

•i9K 

32H 

11.400 

Cum.  Ely  Mining . 

7 

7)4 

!  7,160 

Greene  (Sold . 

Vi 

2X 

2)4 

'  126 

Greene  Gold  A  Sllvei . 

1% 

IH 

IVi  6,060 

Guanajuato . 

6 

6)4 

4,106 

Mlcmac . 

6y, 

4X 

5M 

'  6,376 

Mines  Co.  ofAm . 

1.26 

1.20 

1.231 

1  7,800 

Mitchell  Mining . 

414 

4X 

1  3,020 

Mont.  Sho.  Con.  (New) 

12Ji 

10>4 

12)4  2.610 

Nev.  Utah  M.  AS . 

4i4 

3 

4 

28,610 

NlpisBlng  Mines . 

614 

1  6>^ 

1  6)4  12,100 

Tennessee  Copper.... 

40 

!  39)4 

40 

600 

Union  Copper . 

1J4 

1 

1)4  2,760 

Utah  Apex . 

6% 

1  6)4 

1  6)41  420 

NEW  YORK  INDUSTRIALS. 


Am.  Smelting  A  Ref.. 

163)41 

146)4 

163 

Am.  Smelt.  A  Ref.,  Pf. 

118)4 

117 

117 

Bethlehem  Steel . 

22)4 

22 

22 

Colo.  Fuel  A  Iron . 

66)4 

48)4 

65 

Federal  M.  A  S..  Pf*. 

96)4 

94 

96)4 

Inter.  Salt . 

33 

32 

32 

National  Lead . 

80)4 

74 

79)4 

National  Lead,  Pf  . . . . 

101)4 

101)4 

101)4 

Pittsburg  Coal . 

16)4 

14)4 

16)4 

Republic  I.  AS . 

29)4 

26)4 

28)4 

Republic  I.  AS.,  Pf... 

99)4 

96 

99)4 

Sloss-Sheffleld . 

76)4 

71)4 

76)4 

Tenn.  C.  A  I* . 

166 

161)4 

166 

U.  S.  Bed.  A  Ref . 

38 

36 

37)4 

U.  S.  Red.  A  Ref.,  Pf.. 

76)% 

76 

76)4 

U.  S.  Steel . 

40 

36)4 

40 

U,  S.  Steel.  Pf . 

107)4 

103)4 

107 

Va.  Car.  Chem . 

37*4 

34)4 

37)4 

190,860 

1.604 

I, 400 
132,300 

3.600 

48*,^ 

2,300 

1,660 

II, 600 

4.600 
9,000 
3.200 
2,700 

900 

663,830 

142,410 

17,000 


•  Ex.  div. 


Name  of  Company. 

High 

Low 

Clg 

Sales 

Acacia . 

14)4 

13)4 

14  , 

26,000 

C.  C.  Con . 

6)4 

6)4 

6)41 

Doctor  Jack  Pot . 

8)4 

8)4 

8)4: 

20,660 

Elkton . 

47K 

46)4 

47 

6,400 

El  Paso . 

44 

42K 

U 

4,300 

Findley . 

76)4 

74 

74  i 

8,000 

Gold  Dollar . 

8)4 

8 

8 

10,600 

Gold  Sovereign . 

6)4 

6)4 

6)4' 

Isabella . 

22)4 

22)4 

22)4 

4,666 

Jennie  Sample . 

9X 

8*4 

9 

11  000 

Mary  McKinney . 

49 

46)4 

46)41 

2,600 

Portland . 

1.47)4 

1.43K  : 

1.45 

2,800 

United  Gold  Mines . 

10 

9)4 

9)4 

Vindicator . 

93 

93  ! 

93 

Work . 

13 

12)4 

12)4 

26.000 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

July  26. 

Name  ol  Company.  | 

High 

Low 

Clg  1 

Sales 

Best  A  Belcher . | 

.72 

.70 

.70 

300 

Caledonia . I 

.30 

.24 

.24 

2,200 

ChoUar . 

.12 

.10 

.10 

1,100 

Con.  Cal.  A  Va . 

.92 

.86 

.87 

1.860 

Crown  Point . 

.11 

.10 

.10 

1,100 

Gould  A  Curry . 

.08 

,07 

.07 

3,200 

Hale  A  Norerbss . 

.96 

.91 

.91 

1,500 

Mexican . 

.74 

.67 

.70 

6,160 

Ophlr . 

3.66 

3.45 

3.46 

1,460 

Overman . 

.12 

.1*1 

IQ 

Potosl . 

.13 

.11 

.13 

2,000 

Savage . 

.72 

.67 

.67 

2,800 

Sierra  Nevada . 

.22 

.19 

.20 

2,700 

Bullfrog  Mining . 

.38 

.36 

.38 

4.900 

Dlamohdfleld . 

.36 

.31 

.36 

24  660 

Goldfield  of  Nevada.... 

.38 

.38 

.38 

Jim  Butler . 

1.12 

1.05 

1.12 

3,600 

Kendall . 

.64 

.61 

.64 

I  2,900 

MacNamara . 

.81 

.68 

.70 

i  17,100 

Manhattan  Dexter . . 

.46 

.42 

.46 

'  3,900 

North  Star . . 

.46 

.42 

.42 

8.200 

Original  Bullfrog . 

.14 

.13 

.13 

'  11  400 

Tonopah  Belmont  .... 

6.37 

1.76 

6.25 

6,300 

SILVER. 


Month. 

New  York. 

London. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

January . 

60.690 

66.288 

27.930 

80.11$ 

February . 

61.023 

66.108 

28.047 

80.464 

March . 

68.046 

64.697 

26.794 

29.864 

April . 

66.600 

64.766 

26.108 

29.964 

May . 

67.832 

66.976 

26.664 

30.968 

June . 

68.428 

66.394 

26.910 

30.186 

July . 

68.916 

66.106 

27.163 

30.113 

60.269 

97.829 

61.696 

98.698 

62.034 

28.687 

63.849 

99.488 

64.860 

29.977 

Year . 

60.362 

27.839 

The  New  York  prices  are  in  cents  per  fine 
ounce;  the  London  quotation  Is  In  pence  per 
standard  ounce,  .926  fine. 


COPPER. 


BOSTON. 


Adventure . 

an 

6 

6V 

476 

Allouez . 

34X 

31V 

34V 

990 

Atlantic . 

14 

14 

1,976 

Bingham . 

30X 

28 

30 

3,220 

Boston  Consolidated.. 

27 

24V 

26V 

4,716 

Calumet  A  Arizona... 

111 

110 

110 

476 

Calumet  A  Hecla . 

690 

686 

690 

47 

Centennial . 

23 

21V 

22V 

724 

Copper  Range . 

74  X 

70V 

74 

6,373 

Daly-West . 

17  X 

16V 

17V 

899 

Franklin . 

17  V 

16V 

17  V 

3,766 

Granby . 

12 

lOV 

llV 

260 

Greene  Consolidated.. 

22V 

20V 

!12V 

8,613 

Isle  Royal . 

20X 

18V 

19V 

1,268 

Mass . 

8 

6V 

8 

466 

Michigan . 

13  V 

12V 

13 

940 

•Mohawk . 

62  V 

61 

62  V 

1,716 

Mont.  Coal  ACokercts. 

2V 

Vi 

av 

210 

Nevada . 

19 

17  V 

18V 

3,190 

North  Butte . 

90X 

86 

90 

8,861 

Old  Dominion . 1 

39V 

87 

38V 

906 

Osceola. . 

10« 

103 

106 

2,233 

Parrot . 

27 

26V 

26V 

1,210 

Quincy . 

89 

84V 

87  V 

416 

Rhode  Island . 

4 

4 

4 

136 

Shannon . 

9V 

9V 

9V 

6,268 

Tamarack . 

102 

94 

102 

16 

Tecumseh . 

lOV 

9V 

lOV 

136 

Trinity . 

9); 

8V 

9 

7,067 

United  Conner,  com.. 

63V 

:  61V 

63V 

3,986 

U.  S.  Oil . 

lOV 

,  9V 

lOV 

166 

U.  S.  Smg.  A  Ref . 

67  V 

;  64 

67 

3,792 

U.  S.Smg.  ARef.,pfd. 

46V 

;  44 

46  V 

1,630 

68V 

6)( 

i  64 

67V 

7,681 

Victoria'. ! . 

i  6V 
7 

;  6)4 

640 

Winona . 

.  8 

7V 

153 

1.694 

Wolverine . . 

.  163 

143 

714 

Tonopah  Stocka  juiy  26. 

(Revised  by  Weir  Bros.  A  Go.,  New  York.) 

High.  Low.  Last. 
Tonopah  Mine  ol  Nevada....  18  26  17.871  18.26 

Tonopah  Montena .  2.76  2.72  2.76 

Tonopah  Extension .  6.62^  6.60  6.60 

Tonopah  Midway .  2.20  2.19  2.20 

Tonopah  West  End .  2.66  2.60  2.66 

Gtoldfleld  Mining  Co . 36J  .36  .361 

Jumbo  Mining .  1.11  l.lO  1.10 

B®d  Top .  1.18  1.18  1.18 

Sandstorm . 48  .47  .48 

Montgomery  Shoshone  Cons  11.76  11.76  11.75 


NEW  YOBK.  1 

LONDON. 

Electrolytic.  | 

Lake. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

Jan . 

16.008 

18.310 

16.128 

18.416 

68.262 

78.89$ 

Feb..  .. 

16.011 

17.869 

16.186 

18.116 

67.963 

78.U7 

March.. 

16.126 

18.361 

16.260 

18.641 

68.174 

81  .U1 

April. .. 

14.920 

18.376 

16.046 

18.688 

67.017 

84.798 

May.. .. 

14.627 

18.467 

14.820 

18.724 

64.876 

84.867 

June. .. 

14.673 

18.442 

14.818 

18.719 

66.881 

83.994 

July. ... 

14.888 

18.190 

16.006 

18.686 

66.887 

81.167 

16.664 

16.726 

AO  oao 

16.966 

16.978 

AO  AA7 

Oct . 

16.279 

16.332 

7i!406 

Nov..  .. 

16.699 

16.76C 

74.727 

Dec . 

18.328 

18.398 

. 

78.993 

Year.. 

16.690 

1  16.6991  . 

69.466 

New  York  prices  are  In  cents  per  pound.  Elec* 
trolytlc  quotations  are  tor  cakes.  Ingots  or  wire 
bars.  The  London  prices  are  In  pounds  sterling, 
per  long  ton  ol  2,240  lb.,  standard  copper. 

TIN  IN  NEW  YORK. 


St.  Looia. 


July  28. 


Adams,  $0.40— $0.26;  American  Nettle.  $0.16— 
$0.12;  Center  Creek,  $2.20—82.00;  Central  Coal  and 
Ooko,  $63.26-$62.00;  Central  Coal  and  Coke,  ptd., 
$78.00— $76.00 ;  Central  Oil.  $60.00— $86.00 ;  Columbia, 
$6.00— $2.00;  Con.  Coal,  $22.00-$19.60;  Doe  Run  (old 
stock),  $360.00-$S00.00;  Granite  Blmetallc,  $0.21— 
$0.18;  St.  Joe  (old  stock),  $32.00— $30.00. 


LONDON.  (By  CabU.*)  Aug.  1. 
Dolores,  £1  18s.  9d.;  Stratton’s  Independence, 
£0  4s.  Od. ;  Camp  Bird,  £1  4s.  Od. ;  Esperanza,  £3 
11s.  3d. ;  Tomboy,  £1  68.  Od. ;  El  Oro,  £1  lOs.  Od. ; 
Orovllle,  £0  168.  6d. ;  Somera,  £0  6s.  7ld. ;  Utah 
Apex,  £1  3s.  9d. 

•Furnished  by  Hayden,  Stone  A  Co.,  New  York. 


Month. 

1906. 

1906.  1 

29.326  36.390 
29.262136.403 
29.623136.662 
30.526138.900 
«).049l43.313 
30.329139.260 

1 

1 

Feb . 

March . 

Month.  I  1906.  I  1906. 


!  July .  31.760:37.276 

!  August _ ;32.866  . 

Sept .  32.096  . 

i  Oct .  32.4811 . 

I  Nov . '33.443j . 

1  Dec . j35.836l . 


Av.  year.131.368; . 


Prices  are  in  cents  per  pound. 


LEAD  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Month. 


Jan.... 
Feb.... 
March. 
April.. 
May. . . . 
June... 


Mew  Dividends. 


1906. 

1906. 

Month. 

1906. 

1906. 

4.652 

6.600 

July . 

4.624 

6.750 

4.450 

6.464 

Aug . 

4.666 

4  470 

5.360 

Sept . 

4.860 

4.500 

6.404 

Oct . 

4.860 

4.600 

6.686 

6.300 

4. MX) 

6.760 

Dec . 

6.422 

Av.,yoar. 

4.707 

These  stocks,  not  elsewhere  quoted,  had  the 
following  range  of  prices  during  the  week :  (New 
York)  Am.  Agrl.  Chem.,  251—22);  Gold  Hill,  3)— 2J; 
Comstock,  .14;  Gugg.  Exp.,  226—226;  Free.  Metals 
Co.,6H;  SUndardOll,  609—699.  (Boston)  Ahmeek, 
80-76;  Arlz.  Com’l.,  37—36;  BUck  Mt.,  11— 7X; 
East  Butte, 9} — 9;  Keweenaw,  91—9;  Majestic,  11— 
1;  Raven,  .93 — .80  ;  Shawmut,  1  ;  Superior  A 
Pitts.,  171—16;  Troy,  1|— 11. 


Company. 


Payable.  Bate.  Amt. 


Amalgamated  Copper . Aug.  27  1.76  1,712,600 

Am.  Smelters’ Sec.  pfd.  B.. Sept  1  1.26  376,000 

Cambria  Steel . Aug.  16  0.66  676,000 

General  Chemical . Sept.  1  2.00  148,206 

Iron  Silver .  Oct,  1  0  20  100,000 

Jeirers’nACl’rt’ldC.AI.,pfd,Aug.l6  2.60  46,000 
Kendall.  Mont . July23  O.OJ  16.000 


Prices  are  In  cents  per  pound.  The  London 
average  for  January,  1906,  was  £  16.860  per  long 
ton;  February,  £  16.031;  March,  £  15.922;  April, 
£  16.869;  May.£16.736;  June, £16.813;  July, £16.625. 

SPELTER.  ! 


PHILADELPHIA. 


July  31. 


Assessments. 


Name  of  Company. 

High 

Low 

Clg. 

Sales. 

American  Cement . 

6V 

6V 

6V 

430 

Cambria  Steel . 

36V 

84V 

86V 

8,837 

General  Asphalt . 

9 

9 

9 

10 

Penn.  Steel,  pd . 

106 

106 

106 

94 

Philadelphia  Co . 

49  )^ 

49 

49 

106 

Tonopah  Mining . 

18V 

18 

18 

4,033 

PITTSBURG. 

July  31. 

Crucible  Steel . 

12V 

11 V 

lav 

2,847 

Crucible  Steel,  Pf . 

78  V 

76V 

78 

1,672 

Harblson-Walker  Ref.. 

11 

i 

11 

100 

Ohio  Tonopah . 

.28 

'  .26 

.28 

1.026 

Tonopah  Ext . 

6 

6V 

6V 

I  3  836 

Company. 

Dellnq. 

Sale. 

Amt. 

Belcher,  Nev . 

.July  18 

Aug.  8 

$0.10 

Con.  Imperial,  Nev . 

..Aug.  1 

Aug.  28 

0.01 

Morrison,  Utah . 

..Aug.  14 

Sept.  8 

0.01 

Mountain  Lake,  Utah. . . . 

..Aug.  16 

Sept.  10 

0.01 

Mt.  Pleasant.  Cal . 

, .  Aug.  22 

Sept.  12 

003 

Old  Col.  A  Eureka,  Utah. 

..July  26 

Aug.  13 

0.001 

Potosl,  Nev . 

.July  16 

Aug.  e 

0.10 

Quincy  Junior,  Utah  — 

..July  26 

Aug.  16 

9.10 

havage.  Nev. . 

..Aug.  10 

Aug.  31 

0.10 

Spider,  Utah . 

. .  Aug.  20 

Sept.  15 

O.OOJ 

Union,  Nev . 

..Aug.  16 

Sept.  6 

0.10 

Utah.  Nev . 

.  .July  18 

Aug.  8 

0.10 

Wasa.  Utah . 

..Aug.  11 

Sept.  1 

O.OOJ 

New  York.  | 

St.  Louis.  1 

London. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

Jan.. .. 

6.190 

6.487 

6.032 

6.337 

26.062 

28.225 

Feb. .. 

6.139 

6.076 

6.989 

6.924 

24.6$4 

25.844 

Mar... 

6.067 

6.209 

6.917 

6.066 

23.826 

24.663 

April.. 

6.817 

6.078 

6.667 

6.931 

23.81$ 

26.781 

May. .. 

6.434 

6.997 

6.284 

6.846 

23.694 

27.000 

June .. 

6.190 

6.096 

6.040 

6.948 

23.876 

27.406 

July  .. 

6.396 

6.006 

6.247 

6.866 

23.938 

■26.800 

Aug... 

6.706 

6.666 

24.676 

Sept... 

6.887 

6.737 

26.876 

Oct.... 

6.087 

6.934 

28.226 

Nov.. . . 

6.146 

6.984 

28.600 

Dec.... 

6.622 

6.374 

28.719 

Year 

6.882 

6.730 

25.488 

New  York  and  St.  Louis  prices  are  In  cents  per 
pound.  The  London  prices  are  In  pounds  sterling 
per  long  ton  (2,240  lb.)  good  ordinary  brands. 
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CHEMICALS,  MINERALS,  RARE  EARTHS.  ETC — CURRENT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


ABRASIVES- 

Bort,  nominal . carat, 

Carborundum,  f.o.b.  Niagara 

ralla,powd .  lb. 

Oralns . “ 

Corundum .  ** 

Crushed  Steel,  t.o.b.  Idtts- 

burg .  “ 

ftnery.  In  kegs:  Turkish 

Uour .  •• 

Oralns .  " 

Naxos  flouj .  •• 

Grains .  “ 

Chester  flout .  “ 

Grains .  '* 

PeeksklU,  f.o.b.  Easton, 

Pa.,  flour .  “ 

Grains,  In  kegs .  ** 

Garnet,  ]^r  quallt>,...sb.  ton 
Pumice  Stone.  Am.  Powd..lb. 

Italian,  powdered .  ** 

Lump,  per  qualltp  —  “ 

Bottenstone,  ground .  " 

Lump,  per  quality .  ** 

Bouge,  per  quality. .  '* 

Steel  Emery,  f.o.b.  Pitts¬ 
burg .  •' 


to  $76  A  up. 

.08 
.10®.  IT 
.070.10 

.06VO.06 


■°4 

36.00036.00 
•  OIM 
.0114 

.030.20 

•OlH 

.0:10.08 

.100.30 

.OTliO.OTX 


_ 

Acetic  385i . lb.  .021iO.02Ji 

Boric . •'  .100.11 

Hydrofluoric,  90\ . “  .03 

••  48>( . •*  .06 

••  60X . ••  .10>4 

Hydrochloric  acid  .30**,  per  lb .  1.26OL60 

Nitric  acid,  38* . per  lb.  1.260$  $2} 

Sulphuric  acid,  60«,  bulk,  per  ton..  $12  up. 

60”,  100  lb.  In  carboys  .87>i01.12X 

80”.  bulk,  ton .  16.00090.00 

66”,  100  lb.  In  carboys  1.0001.2$ 

66”.btdk,  ton .  18.00091.00 

Oxalic . . . ••  .06O.06X 


ALCOHOL-Oraln . gal. 

Beflnedwood.  96007$ .  “ 

ALUM-Lump . 100  lb. 

Ground .  “ 

Chrome  Alum . lb. 

ALUMINUM— Sulphate.  comT.  •• 

AMMONIA— 24  deg,  lb . 

*•  36  '•  •• . 

AMMONIUM- 

Bromlde . lb. 

Carbonate .  ’* 

Muriate  graii. .  " 

Lump . 

Sulphate,  100  lb . 

Sulpbocyanlde  com . 

"  ••  chem.  pure 


ANTIMONY-needle.  lb . 

ARSENIC— White . (nominal)  “ 

Bed  .  •• 

ASPHALTUM— 

Barbadoes . per  ton. 

West  Indies .  “ 

E^ptlan . lb. 

Gllsonlte.Ctab  ordinary  per  ton. 

Trinidad .  ** 

California .  “ 


2.46X 

.700.76 

$1.76 

$1.8001.86 

0.06 

1.3601.60 

.01>iO.06K 

.04XO.06X 

.23 

.08 

.06 

.06i 

$3.050$3.12K 

.30 

.10 

11016C. 

.060.061 

.06^0.07} 

10.000100.00 

30.00060.00 

.090.10 

10.00060.00 

26.00030.00 

18.00021.00 


28.00 

90.00 

.020.021 

$36.00 

.06 

.02 

12.00021.00 

19.30021.00 

19.00021.00 

17.00019.00 

1.00 

$1.3601.60 


BARIUM- 

Carb.  Lump,  80090$ . sh.  tea. 

92098$ .  « 

Powdered.  80090$ . lb. 

Chlorlds  oom’l . ton. 

Nitrate,  powdered.  In  casks.. lb. 

Sulphate  (Blano  Fixe) .  " 

BARYTES- 

Am.  Ground . sh.  ton. 

Floated . .  " 

Foreign  floated .  ** 

White .  •* 

BISMUTH -8ub-nltrate . lb. 

BLBACHINa  POWDBR-369(,  100  lb. 

BLUB  STONE— (copper  sulphate),  car¬ 
load,  per  lb . 06iO.08| 

BONE  ASH . lb.  .02*0.03* 

BORAX .  -  .07*0.07* 

CALOUM-Aoetate,  gray .  ••  3.3602.10 

Acetate,  brown .  *■  I.6OO1.66 

Carbide,  ton  lets  f.o.b.  Ni- 
Mara  Falls,  N.  T..  tor 

gsgaey  City,  N.  J . sh.  ton.  66.00 

Chloride,  Lo.b.  works .  **  8.00012.00 

CEMENT- 

Portland,  Am.  600  lb . bbl.  1.6601.60 

Foreign .  '*  I.6OO2.OO 

*•  Boeendale,”  900  lb .  '*  .86 

(la  sacks) .  .66 

Slag  cement .  “  .7601.26 

CHROME  ORE-  _ 

(6(W  ex-shlp  N.  T . Ig.  tea.  20.00 

Bricks,  to.b.  Pittsburg,  M..  '*  176.00 

CLAY.  CHINA— Am.  common 

ex-dock,  N.  T .  “  $8  up. 

Foreign .  "  12.00018.00 

2.60 


COBALT— Oxide. 


lb. 


COPPERAS— Bulk . 100  lb.  $0.17* 

In  bbii- .  ••  .67*0.67* 

In  bags  .  “  .63*0.63* 

CRYOLITE .  lb.  .06* 

FELDSPAR— Ground  best. .  .sh.  ton.  16.00020.00 

Common .  10.00012.00 

FIRE  BRICK. 

American . peril.  20.00030.00 

Imported  .  “  30.00046.00 

St.  Louis  No.  1 .  **  16.00 

“  No.  2 .  ••  14.00 

Extra .  ••  20.00023.00 

FIRE  CLAY. 

St.  Louis  mill, . per  ton  '2.60 

FLUORSPAR- 

Domestlc  f.o.b.  shipping  port: 

Lump . sh.  ton.  8. 00010.00 

Ground .  ••  11.60013.60 

Gravel .  •*  1.2604.60 

Foreign  crude  ex.  dock .  8.00 

PULLER’S  EARTH-Lump.. 100  lb.  .760.90 

Powdered .  ••  .8001.26 

QRAPHITB- 

Amerlcan,  ore,  common .. . .  lb.  .010.10 

Artlflcial .  “  .06 

Ceylon,  common  i>ui\ .  “  .02*0.03* 

Beet,  pulverised .  “  .OlO.Oe 

German,  com.  pulv .  “  .01*0.01* 

Beet,  pulverised .  “  .01*0.02 

Italian,  pulverised .  “  .010.02 

OYPSUM- 

Fertiliser .  “  7.00 

Bock . Ig.  ton.  1.00 

English  and  French .  “  18.00022.60 

INFUSORIAL  BARTH- 

Ground  Am.  beet .  *'  39.00 

French .  ••  66.00 

German .  *'  66.00069.00 

LEAD— Acetate  (sugarof) . lb.  .07*0.09* 

Nitrate,  com’l .  '*  .07*0.08 

MAONESITE— Greece. 

Crude  (96$) . Is.  ton.  7.0008.00 

Calcined . sh.  ton.  30.00O40.00 

Bricks,  domes,  per  qual. 

f.o.b.  Pittsburg .  M.  1600200 

MAONBSIUM- 

Chlorlde,  com'l .  lb.  .010.01* 

Sulphate  (Epsom  salt)..  .100  lb.  .8001.10 

MANQANBSB- 

Crude  powdered : 

70076$  blnoxlde .  lb.  .02 

76086$  blnoxlde .  **  .02* 

86090$  blnoxlde .  “  .03* 

90^6$  blaoxlde .  “  .06* 

Ore,  80^-909; .  sh.  ton.  35.00046.00 

MARBLE— Flour . sh.  ton.  8.6009.00 

MINERAL  WOOL- 

Slag,  ordinary .  **  19.00 

Selected .  ••  26.00 

Rock,  ordinary .  "  32.00 

Selected .  ••  10.00 

MONAZITE  SAND— 

Guar.  97$,  with  6$  Thorium 
oxide,  nominal . lb.  .140.16  and  up. 

NICKEL- 

Oxide,  crude,  lb.  (7790 

for  flne  metal  contained..  .17 

Sulphate,  single . lb,  .180.20 

••  double . ••  .10*0.12 

NITRATE  OF  SODA—100 lb.  96$  for  1906  2.6002.66 

9691  lor  1907  3.40 

9691  for  1908  2.30 

9692:  Is  7*c  higher  per  100  lb. 
OZOKERITE— best .  lb.  .11 

PAINTS  AND  COLORS- 

Lltharge,  Am.  powdered _  “  .07*0.07* 

English  glassmakers’ .  **  .08*(9.06* 

Llthopone .  “  .03*0.0? 

Metallic,  brown . sh.  ton.  19.00 

Bed .  ••  16.00 

Ocher,  Am.  common .  ••  8.6009.00 

Best .  ••  16.00 

Dutoh,  washed . lb.  .03*0.03 

Freneh,  washed .  *'  .0110.03* 

Paris  green,  pure,  bulk .  **  .210.38 

Bed  lead,  American .  **  .07*0.07* 

Foreign .  **  .08*0.08* 

Turpentine,  spirits . gal.  .630. 6U 

White  lead.  Am.,  dry . lb.  .06|o.06* 

American,  In  oil .  **  .070.07* 

Foreign,  In  oil .  **  .09*0.09* 

Zlne  white.  Am.  extra  dry . .  **  .06|O.06* 

Foreign,  red  seal,  dry. .  ..  .07*O.07| 

Green  seal,  dry .  *  .07|O.08* 

PHOSPHATES— Add . 66067*c  per  unit 

•Fla.,  hard  rook . 68.0008  36 

land  pebble . 4.68O6.C0 

tTenn  ,  T8(^9( .  4.6004.76 

n\ .  4.0004.36 

7694  .  4.0004.60 

6^294 .  3.2608.76 

fSo.  Car.  land  rock . 4.0004.26 

**  **  river  rock .  .  8.7604.00 

•F.  e.  b.  Florida  or  Georgia  TOrte.  tF.  o.  b.  Mt. 
Pleasant,  ton  vessel  Ashley  Blver,  S.  C. 


POTASSIUM— 

Bicarbonate  crystal .  lb.  $0  08* 

Powdered  or  granulated . .  ••  .14 

Bichromate,  Am .  ••  .08*0.08* 

Scotch .  «  .ll 

Bromide .  •  .16 

Carbonate  (80086$) .  ••  .08* 

Caustic,  erdinary .  ••  .04* 

Elect  (90$) .  «•  .06* 

Chloride  (muriate),  lb .  1.901.98c. 

Chlorate,  powdered .  ••  .08* 

Crystals .  ••  .08* 

Cyanide  (98099$) .  ••  .180.19 

Kalnlte,  long  ton,  bulk,  $u.60;  bags,  $9.60. 

Permanganate .  lb.  .09 

Prusslate.  yellow .  *•  .16* 

Red .  •«  .33 

Sulphate . 100  lb.  2.18*02.21* 

PYRITE— 

Domestic,  non-arsenical,  furnace 

dze . per  unit  11011*c. 

Domestic,  non^rsenlcal,  flnes,  per 

unit .  9O10*c. 

Imported  non-arsenical,  furnace 

size,  per  unit .  13c. 

Imported,  arsenical,  furnace  size, 

per  unit .  12012*c. 

Imported  flnes,  arsenical,  per  unit.  8*09c. 
"  •*  non-arsenlcal,  per 

unit .  10*Ollc. 

Pyrlte  prices  are  per  unit  of  sulphur.  An  al¬ 
lowance  of  26c.  per  ton  Is  made  when  delivered  in 
lump  form. 

SALT— N.  Y.  com.  flne  380  lb.  bbl.  .7301.1$ 
N.  Y.  agricultural . sh.  ton.  $304.40 

SALTPETER- Crude . 1001b.  5.00 

Beflned,  crystals .  '*  6.(0 

SILICA— 

Ground  quarts,  ord’ry...sh.  ton  12.00016.00 

Best .  ••  30.00040.00 

Lump  Quartz .  ••  2.6004.00 

Glass  sand .  ••  2.76 

SILYER— Nitrate,  crystals . os.  .41*0-44 

SODIUM- 

Acetate . lb.  .04>4O-04* 

"Alkali,”  per  lb.,  future  6894 . 9601.12 >4c 

“  "  "  prompt .  1.00O1-30C. 

Bicarb,  soda,  per  lb .  1  *01*c. 

Soda,  caustic,  per  lb.,  7894 .  1 .80^. 

"  "  powdered .  3c. 

Balt  cake,  per  100  lb .  66c. 

Sal  soda,  per  lb .  7c. 

Soda,  monohydrate,  per  lb .  l*c. 

Bichromate .  lb.  .06*0.06* 

Bromide .  ••  .16 

Chlorate,  oom'i .  "  .06* 

Cyanide,  (“100\  ECN ")....  "  .180.19 

Hyposulphite,  Am .  "  1.6001.76 

German .  ••  1.7602.00 

Phosphate . 100  1b.  1.86  up. 

Prusslate .  “  .09 

Sal  soda,  f.o.b.  works  ...1001b.  .60 

Foreign,  f.o.b.  N.  Y .  “  .76 

Silicate,  com’l . 1001b.  .7601.00 

Sulphate,com’l,(Glauber’ssalt)  1001b.  .48  up. 

"  "  calcined . 660.80 

STRONTIUM— Nitrate . lb.  .07J4 

SULPHUR- 

Loulslana(prlme)to  New  York,Boston 

or  Portland . ton  $20.00 

To  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore....  ••  30.60 

BoU .  100  lb.  1.8603.16 

Flour .  "  "  3.0002.40 

Flowers,  sublimed .  "  "  3.3002.60 

TERRA  ALBA- .  100  lb.  .6001.00  A  up. 

TALC— Domestic . sh.  ton.  16.00  and  up 

French,  best .  "  26.00 

Italian,  beet .  **  36.00  and  up 

TIN— Bl-chlorlde,  6O94 . lb.  ll*c. 

Crystals .  "  34*036*c. 

Oxide,  lb .  6()c. 

URANIUM— Oxide .  "  3.60 

ZINC— Metallic  ch.  pure .  "  .16 

Chloride  solution,  com’l....  "  .02*0.03* 

Chloride,  granular .  "  .04* 

Dust .  "  .06# 

Sulphate  .  “  .02* 


Note— These  quotations  are  lor  wholesale  lots  In 
New  York,  unleae  otherwise  specified,  and  are 
generally  subject  to  the  usual  trade  discounts. 
Readers  of  Thx  Enoinxxbiho  and  Mining  Jodb- 
NAL  are  requested  to  report  any  oorrectlonB 
needed,  or  to  suggest  additions  which  they  may 
consider  advisable. 


August  4,  1906. 


THE  ENGINEERING  AND  MINING  JOURNAL. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Metal  and  Mining  Companies — U.  S. 


Coal,  Iron  and  Other  Industrials— United  Slates. 


name  ot  Company  and 
Loaatlou. 

Alaska  Mexican,  g.  Al’ka  . . . 
Alaska  TreadweU,g.  Al’ka .. . 
Alaska  United,  g. ..  Al’ka... 
Amalgamated,  c, .  .  Mont . . . 

Am.8m.kBef.,som.  U.  S . 

Am.  8m.  k  Bet.  pf . .  U.  8  . . . . 

Am.  8melter8,  pt.  A  U.  8 . 

Am.  8melter8.  pf.  B  U.  8 . 

Anaconda.c . Mont  .. 

Annie  Laurie,  g . . . .  Utah. . . 

ArlBona,  c . Arle  — 

Atlantic,  c . Mich  . . 

B.  AH.,l.a . |Mo  .... 

Beck  Tunnel.  g.».l..|Utah... 
Boston  k  Montana.  iMoni  .. 
Bull.Bock.&Cham.g'Utah. . . 
Banker  HIU  k  8ull .  1  Ida . . . . 
Butte  k  Boston,  c. .  iMont . . 


DlTldends. 

,,,  ,  Latest. 


$1,000,000,  180,000  $  6  $1,374,381  Feb.  1^  $ 
6,000,000  200,000  26  8.636,000  Feb.  1^  l.W 


Name  of  Company  and 

Author- 

ized 

ll 

Capital.  ^ 

1,000,000  180  200  6  Feb.  1906  0.40  i  Ala.  Con.,  C.  t  I.,pt.  Ala. 

166,000,000'!  63o’879  100  41,89‘.t,524  Aug.  1906  1.76  \  Allls-Chalmers,  pt . .  U  8 

60,000,000!  ’fiOo’.OOO  100  7,626,000  July  1900  1.76  1  Amer.  Ag.  Chem.,  pf  .  U.  8 

60,000,000;  600  000  100  21,706,663  July  1906  1.76  American  Cement .  ..Pa... 

17,000,000.  170  000  100  766,000  Mar.  1906  1  60  I  American  Coal . Md.. 

30,000,000;  300  000  100  1,600,000  June  1906  1.26  ;  Associated  Oil . Cal.. 

30  000,000,1200  000  26  28,850,000  July  1906  1.37 J,  Bethlehem  8teel.  pt..  Pa. .. 


6,000,000:  ’  26.000  100  466,061  July  1906  .60 

3,776,00013.682.620  .  6,182,361  Apr.  1906  .06 

2,600,000  100,000  26  990,000  Feb.  1906  .02 

400,000  400,000  1  40,000lDec.  1906  .01 

1,000,000.1000,000  1  166,000 1. lug.  1906  .02J 

3.760,0001  160,000  26  46.076,000|Aug.  1906,12.00 

1,000,000  100,000  10  2,508.400  July  1906,  .10 

3.000,00W  300,000  10  6,786,000  July  1906  .60 


Bull.BecK.SUiiam.g  uiBu .  i.uw.uuv,  luu.uuu  iu 

Banker  HIU  A  8ull.  I  Ida .  3,000,00W  300,000  10  6,(86,000  July  1906  .M 

Butte  A  Boston,  c..  Mont....  2.600,000  200,000  26  Vno 

Calumet  A  Arlsonac  Arts .  2,600,000^  200,000  10  ik’SS 

Gurnet  A  Hecla,c.  Mich  ....  2,600,000  lOO.OOO  26  94,360,0TO  June  19M  16.M 

OampBlrd,  g..  .i  ...  Colo....  6,600,000  820,000  6  3,382,600  Feb.  1^  .24 

^rlsa  c.g . Utah.  ...  600,0^0;  600,000  1  36,000  July  1^  .W 

O^SBweka.g..Cal .  400,00ul  398,42.-  1  778,921  Mar.  1^  .OT 

0  K.  A  n.,  g . Colo .  1.600,00011,431,900  1  229.15*  ‘Si 

Com  Mercur.  g  ....  Utah .  1,000.0001  i,ooo,ooO  1  1,156,000  June  1^  .02J 

^ntlnental.  sfl . . . .  Mo .  660.00i  22,000  26  164,000  Apr.  1^  .60 

Copper  Range  Con.  Mich  ....  38,600.000,  383.781  100  2,4«.]W  July  1^  LW 

Or^e  United,  g. ..  Colo .  2,000.000 1.626.000  1  214  m  ^ly  l^  .0^ 

MMle  Creek  Con  g  Colo .  2,000,000(2.000.000  1  180,000  Mar.  IW  .0^ 

SiylFest,  g.  s.  1  . .  Utah .  3,600,000  180,000  20  6.283,000  June  lOM  .M 

Da  Lamar,  g.  s _ Ida .  400.000  67,180  6  2,926,370  May  IW  .72 

DUlon.g . Oolo .  1,260.000:1,260,000  1  Sii 

Doctor  Jack  Pot  ..Colo .  3,000,000  3.000.000  1 

Doe  Bun,  1 . Mo .  lO.OOO.OOo  69.062  100  933,010  May  IW  .M 

Jtlkton  Con.,  p . Colo .  3.000,00ua.600.00o  1 

B  Paso,  g . Oolo .  2.600,000-a.460.000  1  ®97.7«)  June  1^  .OT 

Fed.  8m.;  com . Idaho...  10,000.000  60.000  100  1-208.760  June  19W  4.W 

Federal  8m.,  pf....  Idaho.  ..  20,000.000  120.OOO  100  2.021,^  June  IW  1.76 

Findley,  g . Oolo .  1,260,000(1,260.000  1  in  Sn 

Oemlnl-Keystone..  UUh .  600,000!  6  000  100  1.855.555kpr-  70®° 

Cold  King  Con . Colo .  6.760.3706,760.370  1  l-*07'55*j!**y  Sii 

Gold  8oTerelgn  ....  Colo .  2.000.000  2,000.000  1  ,70-000^“;?^ 

Grand  Central,  g...  Utah .  260.0W:  260,000  1  7.101.^  ^ly  IW  .M 

Gwln  Mine,  Dev.,  g.  Cal .  l,.O0,00u,  lOO.OOO  10  3OW  Mar.  1^  .M 

Hecla.s.  1 . Idaho.  ..  260.000 i.oOO, 000  0.25  OOO.OTO  June  1^  .W 

Homestake,  g . 8.  D .  21.840.000  218.400  100  14.7TO.1^  June  19M  .W 

Hom8UTOr.g.s.c.r,.l  Utah .  10.000  000  4OO.OOO  26  6,482.000  June  1^  .W 

Inter-1  Nickel,  pf.  N.  Y .  12,000,000,  87.415  100  Aug.  1^  l.W 

Iron  811ver . Colo .  10,000,000  6OO.OOO  20  3.300,000  Oct.  l^  .w 

Jamison,  g . Cal .  3,900  000  390,000  10  236,6TO  Apr.  1^  .W 

Jerry  Johnsoi  ....  Cal .  2.600.0008,600.000  1  87.^ 

Kendall,  g . Mont....  2,600.000i  600  000  6  O30.000  July  1^  .M 

UbertyBeU.g.  a....  Colo .  700.000  130,661  6  710.867  Jan.  IW 

Ughtner.g.r. . Cal .  126,000  102.266  1  296,^  Aug.  1^  .M 

Mammoth,  g.  e.....  Utah .  lo.oooooo  400.000  26  2,040,000  Juiy  IW  .W 

Mary  McKinney,  g.  Colo .  1  600,0001,304,262  1  645,-;^  July  1^  .OT 

Mohawk,  c . Mlcb....  2.600,000  lOO.OOO  25  S®®-®®® ’7'i7y 

Mont,  Ore  Purcl...  Mont  ....  2,600.000  80,833  26  6  608  119  Apr.  19W  lO.W 

Monument,  g . Oolo .  300,000  300,000  1  -27.124  Apr.  1W6  .W 

Nevada  Keystone,  g  Nevada ..  1,000,000  638,877  1  87,790  Job.  1^  .OT 

HewOentury.  a-.l..  Mo .  160,000  150,000  1  26.6o0  July  1^  .OT 

New  Idrla,  q . Cal .  600,000  lOO.OOO  6  8^-555  ‘7  79W  .» 


38,600.000j  383.781  100  2,448,100  July  1906  LW 


2,000.0001,626,000 


214  063  July  1909 
180,000  Mar.  1906 


3,600,000  'l80,000  20  6,283,000  June  1906 

400.000  67.180  6  2,926.370  May  1906 

1,260.000:1,260,000  1  21,876  July  1906 

3.000,0003.000.0001  1  itSO.OOOiJuly  1^ 


2.60U,U00>2  460,000  1  997,760  June  1906  .OT 

10,000.000  60.000  100  1,208,760  June  1^  4.00 

20,000,000  120,000  100  2,021,260  June  IW  1.76 


60  I  Bon  Air  C,  A  I.,  pf..  .Tenn..  2,600,000  18,803  100 

06  ^  Cambria  8tee’ . Pa. ....  60,000,(X)0:  900,0(X)  60  ' 

02  j  Caribou  Oil . Cal 100,000  80,000  1 

01  Central  C.  A  C.,  com  .Mo —  6,126,000  61,260  100 
OTJi  Central  C.  A  C.,  pf.  ..M<'....  1,876,(K)0  18,760  100 

,00  I  Central  Oil . W.  Va.  1,600,000  60,000  26 

•10  I  Claremont  Oil . Oal....  8®®>®55  460,000  l 

.60  1  Col.  A  Hock.  C.  A  I . . .  Ohio  . .  7,000,000  69,244  100 

.00  I  Consolidated  Coal  ...III .  6,000,000  60,000  100 

.(X)  I  Consolidation  Coal  . .  Md ....  10,260,000  102,6(X)  KW 

.00  j  Crucible  Steel,  pt _ Pa 26,000,000  260,000  100 

.24  Empire  8.  A  1..  pf  -  • . .  N.  J  . .  6.000,000  26,000  100 

.01  'palnnontCoal . W.  Va.  12,000,000  120,000  100 


26,000,000  200,000  100  3,213,760  Feb.  1904  1.76 

20,000,000  181,630  100  1  6,286,790  Apr.  1906  8.00 

2,000,000  200.000  10  948,000  July  1906  .30 

1.600.000  60.000  26  1,757,600  Mar,  1906  1.28 

21,000,00021,000,000  1  630.000  Aug.  1906  .01* 

15,000.000  160,000  100  626.000  Feb.  1906  1.76 

2,600,000  18,803  100  249,767  Oot,  1904  l.$9 

60,000,000!  900,000  60  i  6,760,000  Aug.  1906  .76 

100.000  80,000  1  66,000  July  1906  .OT 

6,126,000  61,260  100  1,768,126  July  1906  1.69 

1.876,000  18,760  100  1,218,760  July  1906  1.26 

1,600,000  60,000  26  i  82.600  May  1904  .26 

600,000  460,000  1  68.600  June  1906  .01 

7,000,000  69,244  100  173,086  Feb.  1906  ,26 

6,000,000  60.000  100  360,000  July  1904  1.09 

10,260,000  102,500  100  8,289,160  July  1906  1.60 

26,000,000  260,000  100  626,000  June  1906  1.60 

6.000,000  26,000  100  662,600  July  1906  1.60 


.07  I  Four  Oil . Oal-- 


.01  aeneralChem.com  .U.  e  .. 
.021  General  Chem.,  pf  ...U.  S  .. 

.60  aeorge’e  O’k  Coal - Md  .  . . 

-25  Home  on . Cal.  . 

.OOi  Ill.  Crude  on . iCal .... 

•OO4  Imperial  Oil . lOal .... 


12,000,000  120,000  100  840,000  Feb.  1906  2.09 

600,000  300,000  1  106.406  July  1906  .01 

12,600,000  74,103  100  1,696,919  Sept.  1906  2.00 

12,600.000  100,000  100  4,076,178  July  1906  1,60 

2,600,000'  22,000  100  1,188,000  July  1904  8.00 

100,000  100,000  1  507,600  OOt.  1904  .02; 


200,000’.  200,000  1  ; 

1,000,000  100,000  100 


International  Salt  . .  30.®®®>555  182,280  100 


Jett.  A  Cl-t  C.  A I  ,  em  Pa . 

I  Jeff.  A  Cl’t.  0.  A  I.,pf  Pa . 


1,600,000  16,000  100: 

1,600,000  16,000  100 


12.600  Dec.  1904  .01$ 

880.000  July  1906  .20 

744,780  Sept  1906  1.00 
33U,000  Aug.  1906  6.09 
788,000  Feb,  1906  2.89 

39.600  May  1906  .18 


■•KS  s  ,aSS  .M!SS,'s«ir!SS 


Monon  R.  Coal,  pf .  . .  Pa. . . 
Monts  Crlsto  Oil  —  Cal. . 
NaUonal  Carbon,  pi  .  U.  S 
National  Lead,  com  .  IN.  Y 
National  Lead,  pf . . . .  N.  Y 
I  Nat'l  Steel  A  Wlre.pt.  N.  Y 


Mohawk,  c . Mlcb  . . 

Mont.  Ore  Purcl —  Mont  .. 

Monument,  g . Oolo.... 

Nevada  Keystone,  g  Nevade 

New  Century,  s. .  1 . .  Mo . 

New  Idrla,  q . Cal  — 


.00$  New  Central  Coal  —  Md . . . . 
.06  on  City  Petroleum  . .  Cal  — 
.25  Pacific  Coast  Bnra>  . .  Cal . . . . 

.06  I  Peerless  OU . I  al  — 

.60  :  Penna.  Salt . Pa . 

.06  '  Penna.  Stee . Pa  .... 

L.60  !  phlla.  Gas,  com . Pa  — 

.20  :  Phlla.  Gas,  pf..  ..Pa.... 

.03  Pittsburg  Coal,  pf  —  Pa . 

.03  Pocahontas  Coll.,  pf . .  W.  Va . 

.03  Republic  1.  A  S.,  pfd.  Ill . 

.16  sioes-Sheffleld,  com..  Ala  .. 
.06  sioss-Sheffield,  pf....  Ala  . 

.06  Somerset  Coal . Pa . 

.03  standard  Oil . U.  S. .. 

3.00  Tenn.  C.  A  I.,  com  ..Tenn.. 

0.00  i  Tenn.  C.  A  I.,  pf . Penn  .. 

.01  Texas  A  Pacific  Coal .  'Texas . 


10.000,000  100,000  100  •  3,164,946  Jan.  1906]  .wi 
600,000  600  000  11  120,000  July  1906  .01 

4,600,000  46,000  100  2,047,600  May  1906  l.W 

16.000.0(0!  149,064  100  !  1,490,640  July  19C6  l.OO 
16.000,000  149,040  100  16,280,048  June  1906  1.76 
5,000,0t'0  26,778  ItO  631,661  May  1906  1.76 

1,000,000  60,000  20  310,000  Nov.  1906  .40 

600.000  600,000  1  66,000  July  1906  .OW 

2,000,000'  19,000  100  2,086,600  Aug.  1906  1.00 

1,000.000  92,000  10  396,320  May  1906  .1* 

3,000,000  60,000  60  13.988,000  Oct.  1906  8.00 

26.000.000  168,214  100  6^49,497  Nov.  IW  3.69 

28,963,029  679,061  60  6,684,142  Nov.  1906  .76 

6.744.81$  114,896  60  1,683.606  Mar.  1906  1.26 

32,000,000  297,010  100  11,434,962  Apr.  1906  l.W 


New  Jersey,  » . U.  S .  10,000.000  loo.oOO  100  8 


North  Butte . Mont....  6,000.000  4U0.000  16  1.800,000  May  1^  2.M 

North  Star,  g . Cal .  2.600.000  250.000  10  1,136.^  July  1^  M 

Northern  Light. g  s  Utah .  2.000,000i  400,000  6  20.000  Feb.  19W  .06 

Old  Dominion  Cop.  Arl* .  7,600,000i  281,689  26  280,843  May  1^  .M 

Old  Gold . Oolo .  2,101,1602.101,160  1  10,606  Mm.  1^  .M 

Ophlr,  g.  8 . Nevada..  302.400,  100.8OO  3  1.797.400  July  1^  .26 

Osceol^C . Mich....  2.600.000  96,160  26  5.786.700  July  1^  6.00 

Parrot,  c.s . Mont....  2,300.000  229,860  10  6,620.837  June  IW  .M 

Pennsylvania,  g...  Cal .  6,160,000  61,600  100  284.926  July  1906  aO 

PlattevUle.l.  e  ..  .  Wlh .  20,000  600  40  89,600  Oct.  1905  10^1 

Portland,  g . Colo .  3.000,000(3.000.000  1  7,267.086  July  1^  .M 


SSS  I  SsM  JPP.  IK*  .16  ..  T.KO.MO  ".J®  J*  , fK’  S  l'» 

1  W94  Aug.  1906  .06  81oeo-8hefneM,pf....Al8  .  20.^.000  1®®  2  00 

W.  '5  -’^juin^SS  w  l^Mdon’-- ..-las::: mK  oMlw  303.7^^ 

mOM  25  ^’^july  slw  T^nn.C:AI..'c;.m  ..Tenn..  22.663.600  226,636  100  2,466.363  Aug.  1^  1.0® 

26  6  Apr.  1906  10.00  i  Tenn.  C.  A  I.,  pf Penn  ..  248.000  2.480  100  370,170  Aug.  1^  2.W 

1  07  to*  Anr  1906  01  Texas  A  Pacific  Coal.  Texas.  2,000,(XX)  20,(K)0  100  1,930,(X)0  Mar.  19W  2.M 

IE  i  sS"’!  !K  sS  iS'’rsKr-?‘cr  5‘r.:6.S;K;K6.K;K  !SSS:K^:  S  :» 

K  K  !:KK-  K  a  E- 1 •■«««  K  !.5t 


Quicksilver,  pf . Oal . 

Qullp.g . Waal . I 

Quincy,  c . Mich  .... 

Red  Bird,  g.  s.  c.  I . .  Mont  . . . 

Boh  Boy,  B . Mo . 

Bocco  Homest’k.i.A.  Nevada .. 

Sacramento,  g,  q  . .  Utah . 

Salvator,  g.  s.  1 . Utah . 


Z  vk  CiS^lnrCh ’cm'u  S  •:i  IS  *3^678^829  Juie  1903  IM 

OT  !  va  SlSt  Ch.;  p?  U  S  M  OOO  OOO  lOOioOO  100  10.740.^  July  1906  2.OT 

:60  i  Westmorera*  d  dkil . !  Pa . j  3,000.000  60.000  60  8.680,000  Oct.  1906  2.60_ 


Canada,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America. 


4’.600.000  '  is’.OOO  100  1,931,411  May  1903  .W 


Name  of  Company  and 
Location. 


l,600,000t,600.000' 


16,000  Apr.  1904 


2!60o1oOO  'lOoioOO  26  16,720.000  Feb.  1906  6.OT 


l,600,000i  300.000 

16,000i  16,000 

300,000  300.000 
6,000,0004,000,000: 
200.0001  200,000 


72,000  Dec.  19(B  .01 

9.600  May  1906  .03 

112.000  Dec.  1906  .02  I 
236,000  July  1906  .00$ 

6.600  Aug.  1904  .01 


Silver  Hill,  g.  s  . . . .  Nevada . .  108,000  lOS.OOO 

SUver  King,  g.  s.  1  .  Utah .  3,000,000|  160,000 

Spearfish,  g . S.  D .  l,600,000|t,600,000 

StandardCon.,  g.s.  Cal .  200,000,  178.394 

Stratton’sindepend  Colo .  6,600,00Oi,000,0OT 

Tamarack,  c . Mlcb....  1,600.000  60,000 

Tennessee,  c . Tenn....  6,000,000  176,000 

Tomboy,  g.  s . Oolo .  1,760,000  300.000 

Tonopah  of  Nev ....  Nevada . .  1,000,000 1,000,000 

Tonopab  Belmont..  Nevada . .  2,000.0001,296,007 

Tonopah  Ext'nslon  Nevada . .  i,ooo,000  928,433 

Tonopah  Midway . .  Nevada . .  I.OOO.OOOII.OOO.OOO 

Uncle  Sam,  g.s.l.  . .  Utah .  600,000l  600.000 

United  Cop.  Com  ..Mont....  76,000,000  460,000  ! 

United.  C.pf . Mont.,..  6,000.000  60,000 

United,  z.  1  .  com  . .  Mo .  6,000,000  92,400 

United,  E.  I.,  pf  . .  .  Mo .  1,000,000  19,666 

United,  (Crlp’leC'k)  Oolo.  .  ..  6,000,0084,009,100 

United  Verde,  c . . . .  Arlr  ....  S.OOO.OOO  300.000 

Un.States,pf.g.S.C.l*  Utali .  87.600,000  760.000! 

Utah,  g . Utah .  1,000.000  100,000 

Utah  Con.,  <- . Utah .  1,600.000,  300,000 

Victoria.  UlMb . Utah .  260,000  260,000 

Vindicator  Con.,  g .  Oolo.  . . .  1,600,000 1,600,000 

Wslverlne,  c . Mlcb....  1,600,000  60,000 

Work,  g . 'Colo .  1,600,000 1,600,000 

Yankee  Con . Utah....  600,000  600,000 


59.400  Feb.  1906 


St.  Joseph,  1 . Mo .  20.000,0001,000.000  10  4.668.367  June  19OT  .W 

' - '  108.0001  108.000  1  59.400  Feb.  1^  .06 

3,000,000  160,000  20  10.226.000  May  1906  .»$ 

l,600,00OTt,600,000  1  166,600  Jan.  1906  .01$ 

200,000!  178.394  10  4,178,174  Feb,  1906  .10 

6,600,000'l,000,0OT  6  4  896.866  Apr.  1906  .U$l 

1,600.000  60,000  6  9.000,000  July  1906  2.00 

6,000,000  176,000  26  875.000  July  1906  1.26 

1,760,000  300,000  6  000.000  June  1906  .48 

1,000,0001,000,000  1  1.960,000  July  1906  .36 

2,000.0001,296,007  1  129,600  .10 

1,000,000  928,433  1  278,530  Apr.  1906  .16 

1.000.00011,000,000  1  200,000  July  IW  .06 

600,^  600.000  1  115.000  July  1906  .01 

76.000,000  460,000  100  2,812,600  July  1906  1.76 
6,000,000  60,000  100  1,200,000  May  1906  3.00 
6,000.000  92,400  6  27,460  Oct.  1^  .OT 

1.000.000  19,666  26  197,084  July  1906  .60 


6,000,0084,009,100  1  280,OTllApr.  1906 

3,000,000  300.0001  10  17,086,322 1  Dec.  1904 

87,600,000  760,000!  60  l,812,600j July  1906 

1 000.000  lOO.OOOl  10  228.000iMay  1906  .01 

1.600,000,  300,000  6  6.136.000|July  1^  2.60 

260,000  260,000  1  67,000|july  1906  .04 

1  600,0001.600,000  1  1,470,000,  July  1906  .03 

1,600,000  60,000  26  3,390.000; July  1906  8.00 

1.600.0001.600.000  1  80,000  July  1906  .01 


M  Amlstad  y  Conc’rdla.  Mex . . 
«  Butters’  Salvador,  g..  Salv  . 
Mi  cariboo  McKln’y,  g..  B.  C  . 

11’  Carmen, g.s . Mex . . 

16  Consolidated  M  A  S..  B.  C  . 

[)6  Coplapc,  c . 

531  Crow’s  Nest  Pas8....B.  C.. 
Oli  Dominion  Coal,  com.  N.  8  . 
10*  Dominion  Coal,  pf.-..  N.  S  • 
Toi  Dos  Eatrellae  g.  s  . . .  Mex  . 

00*  El  Oro,  g.  s . Mex  . 

06  Esperanza,  s.  g . Mex  . 

40  Granby  Con . B.  C 

«  Greene  Con.,  copper..  Mex 

iX  Greene  Con.,  gold . Mex 

■1.  Guanajuato .  Mex 

'Sk  Guggenheim  Exp! .  . .  Mex 

2?  LeBolNo.2,  g . B.  C 

Mexican  Coal  A  Coke  Mex  . 
Mex.  Con.  M.  A  8.  Co.  Mex 

■}SJ  Mines  Co.  of  Am . Mex . 

N.  Y.  AHond.  Bos  ...C.  A 
•SX,  Nlplsslng,  8.  Co . Ont 

071  N.  8.  St.  A  Coal,  com.  N.  8 
oi*  N.  8.  St.  A  Coal,  pf.. . .  N.  S 
Penolea* . Mex. 


Shares.  Dividends. 

Author- _ _ _ _ 

Ized  IPar'  .  1  Latest. 

Capital.  Issued.  Val.  - T 


$480,000  9,600  60  $268,064|Jan.  1906|$1.71 

760,000  160,000  6  600,000lApr.  19OT  .M 

1,260,0001,260,000  1  646,837  j  Feb.  1^  .04 

27,600  1,100  26  117,437|Jan.  1906  2.OT 

5,500,000!  46,988  100  234,480!Aug.  1^  2.M 


260,000  260,000 
1.600,0001,600,000 


♦Previous  to  consolidation  $1,436,260  were  divided. 


lOO.UUU  «Uljr  ■  1  ..B. 

67,000  July  1906  .04  -  -  ,3. 

470.000,  July  1906  .03  iV,,'.  B. 

390.000  July  1906  8.00  y  m. 

80,000  July  1906  .01  TezuUlan  coppei  . . 

112  600  June  1906!  .02$  ; ;  S. 

•Mexican  Currency. 


6,760.0001,080,000  6  2.708,800  July  l^j 

2,276,000  466,000  6  2,667,699  Jan.  1906  2.M$ 

16.000,0001.360,000  10  938,630  May  1906  .OT 

8,640,000  864,000  10  4.777,400|  June  1906  .40 

6,000.000  600,000  10  300.000,July  1905  .M 

3,000,000  640,000  6  33,780  July  19W  .OTJ 

17,000,000  106,000  100  2,388,760!July  1906  1.76 
3.000.000  120.000  26  630.000jJuly  19OT  .24 

6,000.000  60,000  100  600.000|Dec.  1906  3.00 

240,000  1  24O,0OOiJuly  1906  .60 

2.000,0002,000  000  1  2.195,000  July  19W  .01$ 

1,600,000  160.000  10  2,107,600  Feb.  IW  .M 

12,000,0101,200,000  6  180,000,  July  19OT  .16 

1.600.0001.300.000  1|  361,000;Dec.  19W  l.OT 

6(X)0  000  49,703  100  ?  788,600  Nov,  1904  2.00 

i!o3o!00O  10,300  100  ,  329,600  July  19OT  2.W 

260,-  00  2,600  100  |  7,76.’l,376|  Jui  e  1906  20  OT 

1.000,000  968,000  1  !  337.082;Apr.  1901  M 

500,000  600,000  1  676.0OTiDec.  19M  .OT 

3,600.000  3.202.000  1  402,120iOet.  1^  .M 

l.OOO.OtO  10.000  100  . . .[July  19OT  2.OT 

1,000,000  89,000  2  21,360  Jan.  1^  .jW 

940.000  180,000  6  136.8OTlpee^  1^  .24 


12,000,(6  01,200,000 
1,600.0001,300.000 
6.000,000  49,708 

1.030,000  10,300 

260.'  00  2,600 
1.000,000  968,000 
500,000  600,000 
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THE  MINING  INDEX. 


The  editors  of  this  paper  read  all  the  important  publications  of  the  world  that  relate  to  mining  and  the  treatment  of 
minerals.  This  index  is  published  as  a  reference  for  all  interested  and  to  make  it  impossible  for  readers  of  the  Engineering 
AND  Mining  Journal  to  miss  any  important  article  published  anywhere. 

We  will  undertake  to  furnish  a  copy  of  any  article  (if  in  print)  in  the  original  language,  for  the  price  quoted. 
Where  no  price  is  quoted  the  cost  is  unknown.  These  papers  are  not  kept  in  stock,  but  must  be  ordered  from  the 
publisher;  hence  there  will  be  some  delay  for  foreign  papers. 

No  accounts  can  be  opened  for  these  small  amounts,  but  remittance  must  be  sent  with  order.  For  the  convenience 
of  those  making  small  but  frequent  remittances,  coupons  are  furnished  at  the  following  prices :  20  cents  each,  six  for 
$1.00,  thirty-three  for  $5.00  and  one  hundred  for  $15.00.  This  arrangement  will  be  especially  appreciated  by  foreign  readers 
and  men  in  distant  mining  camps.  Where  remittances  are  made  in  even  dollars  we  will  return  the  excess  over  an  order 
in  coupons  upon  request. 


ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY. 


1— BRITISH  COLUMBIA— A  Reconnols- 
sance  Into  Tulameen,  B.  C.  H.  F.  Bvans. 
(Mg.  Wld.,  June  16  and  July  7,  1906.)  Brief 
geological  and  mining  notea  of  a  new  district 
In  Britisb  Columbia.  40c. 


2— CALIFORNIA— Description  of  the  Red¬ 
ding  Quadrangle,  California.  (U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.,  Geologic  Atlas  of  the  U.  S.,  Fol.  No. 
138,  1906.)  Topographic  and  geological  de¬ 
scription  of  the  above  quadrangle,  with  topo¬ 
graphic  and  areal  geology  maps;  also  struc¬ 
ture  and  columnar  section  sheets. 


3— COSTA  RICA— Mineral  Deposits  of 
Costa  Rica.  F.  C.  Nicholas.  (Mg.  Wld., 
June  16,  1906).  Brief  description  of  occur¬ 
rences  of  valuable  minerals  in  this  country. 


20c. 


4 —  DATOLITE — ^From  Westfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  E.  H.  Kraus  and  C.  W.  Cook. 
(Amer.  Jl.  of  Sci.,  July,  1906;  7%  pp.)  Mln- 
eralogical  descrbjtlon  of  certain  specimens 
from  Westfield,  Mass.  60c. 

5—  EARTHQUAKE— Report  of  the  State 
Commission  on  the  California  Earthquake. 
A.  C.  Lawson  and  A.  O.  Leuschner.  (Eng. 
Rec.,  July  21,  1906).  Reprint  of  the  report 
of  the  State  Commission  appointed  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  essential  facts  of  the  recent  Cali¬ 
fornia  earthquake.  20c. 

6 —  FOSSILIZATION — Conditions  of  Fos- 
sillzatlon.  J.  C.  Hartzell.  (  Jl.  of  Geol., 
May-June,  1906;  21  pp.)  Mainly  a  definition 
of  fundamental  terms  employed  in  the  study 
of  paleontology.  60c. 

7—  FOSSILS— Cambrian  Fossils  from  the 
Pioche  Mountains,  Nevada.  F.  J.  Pack.  (Jl. 
of  Geol.,  May-June,  1906;  16  pp.)  Describes 
and  illustrates  certain  Cambrian  fossils, 
mainly  trllobltes,  from  this  region.  60c. 

8—  meteorite: — The  Estacado  ASrollte. 
K.  S.  Howard  and  J.  M.  Davison.  (Amer. 
Jl.  of  Sci.,  Jnly  1C06;  5  pp.)  Illustrated 
chemical  description  of  this  Texas  aerolite. 
60c. 


9 — NEVADA — The  Tonopah  Volcanoes.  A. 
Lakes.  (Mines  and  Minerals,  July,  1906). 
Brief  notes  on  the  geology  of  Tonopah,  Nev. 
40c. 


10— NEW  YORK- The  Occlusion  of  Igne¬ 
ous  Rock  Within  Metamorphic  Schists,  as 
Illustrated  on  and  near  Manhattan  Island,  N. 
Y.  A.  A.  Jnlien.  (Annals,  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci., 
Vol.  XVI.,  No.  8,  Part  III,  Mar.  1,  1906;  60 
pp.)  A  geological  and  petrographlcal  study 
of  certain  rocks  occurring  In  the  vicinity  of 
New  York. 


11 — PSEUDOMORPHS— Note  on  Two  In¬ 
teresting  Pseudomorphs  in  the  McGill  Univer¬ 
sity  Mineral  Collection.  R.  P.  D.  Graham. 
(Amer.  Jl.  of  Sci.,  July,  1906;  7%  PP.)  Cry¬ 
stallographic  description  of  a  pseudomorph  of 
orthoclase  after  laumotite,  and  of  an  inde¬ 
terminate  mineral  after  corundum.  60c. 


12— RUSSIA  AND  INDIA— The  Russian 
Carboniferous  and  Permian  compared  with 
those  of  India  and  America.  Chas.  Schu- 
chert.  (Amer,  Jl.  of  Sci.,  July,  1906;  18  pp.) 
Petrolo^cal  and  paleontological  description  of 
the  strata  in  this  district.  60c. 


13 —  SOUTH  DAKOTA — Various  Minerals 
in  the  Black  Hills.  Jesse  Simmons.  (Black 
Hills  Mg.  Rev.,  June  22,  1906  ;  2%pp.)  Men¬ 
tions  the  occurrences  of  various  minor  min¬ 
erals  in  the  Black  Hills.  20c. 

14 —  SPAIN — ^Ueber  einige  Erzlagerst&tten 
der  Provlnz  Almeria  In  Spanien.  F.  F. 
Fircks.  (Zeit.  f.  prak.  Geologic,  May,  1906; 
7  pp.)  Describes  the  general  geology  and  ore 
occurrences,  the  lead-copper  deposits  of  Plnar 


de  B6dar,  and  the  iron  mines  of  Serena  and 
Tres  Amigos. 

15—  STIBIOTANTALITE:— S,  L.  Penfield 
and  W.  E.  Ford.  (Amer.  Jl.  of  Sci.,  July, 
1906;  17  pp.)  Description  of  a  new  mineral 
from  Mesa  Grande,  Cal.  60c. 

16—  WYOMING — Geology  of  the  Owl  Creek 
Mountains  with  Notes  on  Resources  of  Ad¬ 
joining  Regions  in  the  Ceded  Portion  of  the 
Shoshone  Indian  Reservation,  Wyoming.  N. 
H.  Darton.  (Washington,  D.  C.,  Govt. 
Printing  Ofiice;  48  pp.)  Illustrated  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  geology  and  resources  of  south¬ 
western  Wyoming. 

COPPER. 

17—  GLOBE  DISTRICT,  ARIZONA. 
D.  E.  Woodbridge.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  June 
30,  1906  ;  3%  pp.)  Describes  the  general 
|wlogy,  mineralogy  and  occurrence  of  ore. 

18 —  BRAZIL — Ueber  das  Vorkommen  von 
gediegen  Kupfer  in  den  Diabasen  von  Sao 
Paulo.  E.  Hussak.  (Centralblatt  f.  Mineral- 
ogie.  Geologic,  June  1,  1906).  Brief  notes  on 
the  occurrence  of  native  copper  in  diabase,  in 
which  it  is  found  as  metallic  flakes.  20c. 

19—  BRITISH  COLUMBIA— Grlbbell  Isl¬ 
and:  Its  Geology  and  Mining  Operations. 
W.  M.  Brewer.  (B.  C.  Mg.  Rec.,  June, 
1906.)  Notes  respecting  mining  on  this 
island,  situated  about  150  miles  north  of 
Vancouver  island,  where  several  copper  de¬ 
posits  are  being  developed.  40c. 

20 —  IDAHO — The  Lost  Packer  Copper- 
Gold  Lode.  E.  P.  Jennings.  (Mg.  &  Sci. 
Press,  June  30,  1906.)  A  short  account  of  a 
remarkable  copper  vein  in  Custer  Co.,  Idaho. 
20c. 

21 —  NEVADA — The  Copper  Deposits  of  the 
Robinson  Mining  District,  Nevada.  A.  C. 
Lawson.  (Unlv.  of  Cal.,  Bull,  of  Dept,  of 
Geol.,  Vol.  4,  No.  14;  pp.  287-357  ;  70  pp.) 
A  highly  Important  monograph  treating  ex¬ 
haustively  of  the  economic  geology  of  this 
Important  district.  60c. 

22—  PYRITES  DEPOSITS  of  Huelva, 
Spain.  R.  E.  Carr.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl., 
June  23,  1906.)  Brief  note  as  to  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  pyrites  at  Rio  Tlnto  and  method 
of  mining.  20c. 


FUELS. 

23—  COAL  MEASURES  —  Carboniferous 
Coal  Measures  In  the  Southwest.  Chas.  R. 
Keyes.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  June  16,  1906.) 
Geology  of  an  interesting  coal  formation  in 
centrai  New  Mexico.  20c. 

24 —  FOSSILS  —  Observations  Palfiontol- 
oglques  snr  le  Mode  de  Formation  du  Terrain 
houiller  Beige.  A.  Renter.  (Annales  de  la 
Soc.  Geol.  de  Belgique,  Apr.  19,  1906;  54 
pp.)  Notes  on  the  fossils  in  the  Belgian  coal 
fields,  and  their  bearing  upon  the  theory  of 
the  formation  of  these  coal  deposits. 

25—  GENESIS  OF  COAL— Theory  of  the 
Formation  and  Occurrence  of  Coal  Fields. 
J.  Ford.  (Paper  read  lielore  the  Nat.  Assn, 
of  Coll.  Managers,  June  30,  1906.1  The 
theories  of  coal  formation  as  here  advanced 
are  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  Ideas  gen¬ 
erally  held.  The  author,  however,  ably  sus¬ 
tains  his  argument  by  a  lengthy  and  techni¬ 
cal  discussion.  The  results  of  observations 
with  the  microscope  are  given.  20c. 

26—  NEBRASKA— A  Workable  Bed  of 
Coal  In  Nebraska.  E.  H.  Barbour.  (Sci¬ 
ence,  July  13,  1906.)  Description  of  a  bed  of 
coal  34  in.  in  thickness,  recently  exposed 
near  Peru,  Neb.,  this  being  the  first  discov¬ 


ery  of  a  workable  coal  seam  In  that  State. 
20c. 

27—  PETROLEUM— The  Oil  Fields  of 
Trinidad.  E.  H.  C.  Craig.  (Mg.  Jl.,  July 
7  and  14,  1906.)  Geological  conditions  of  a 
new  oil  field  which  has  not  yet  been  thor¬ 
oughly  explored.  40c. 

28—  RUMANIAN  OIL  FIELDS— Notes 
on  the  Rumanian  Oil  Fields.  P.  C.  A. 
Stewart.  (Bi-monthly  Bull.,  Amer.  Inst. 
Mg.  Engrs.,  July,  1906  ;  5  pp.)  Brief  notes 
on  the  occurrence  of  petroleum,  methods  of 
drilling,  statistics  of  production,  etc, 

29 —  RUSSIAN  COALS — Die  fossilen  Koh- 
len  und  Kohlenstoffverbindungen  des  fernen 
Ostens  Russlands  vom  Geslchtspunkte  deren 
chcmischer  Bestandteile.  A.  M.  Ossendow- 
sky.  (Oest.  Zelt.  f.  Berg-  n.  Hllttenw., 
June  23,  30  and  July  7,  1906  ;  26  pp.)  Treats 
of  the  chemical  composition  of  certain  Rus¬ 
sian  coals.  $1.20. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

30 —  CANADA — The  Daigle  Mine.  W.  A. 
Laycock.  (Can.  Mg.  Rev.,  July,  1906  ;  6 
pp.)  Description  of  interesting  ore  occur¬ 
rences  in  southeast  corner  of  Coleman  town¬ 
ship,  Ont.  40c. 

31—  NEW  SOUTH  WALES— Geology  of 
the  Peaks  Silver  Field,  with  Special  Refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Ore  Deposits.  C.  O.  G.  Lar- 
^mbe.  (Proc.,  Australasian  Inst.  Mg. 
Engrs.,  Nov.,  1905;  29  pp.  and  8  pis.)  De¬ 
scription  and  discussion  of  the  ore  deposits 
of  the  Peaks  silver  field,  situated  at  the  head 
of  Burragorang  valley.  New  South  Wales. 

32 —  ONTARIO — A  Comparison  of  the  Co¬ 

balt  and  Sudbury  Mining  Districts.  H.  W. 
Hlxon.  (Can.  Mg.  Rev.,  July,  1906.)  Dls- 
cussiou  of  the  theories  of  ore  formation  in 
these  districts,  especially  combatting  the 
magmatic  segregation  theory  as  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Sudbury  ore  deposits,  the 
opinion  being  expressed  that  all  these  veins 
were  due  to  highly  heated  solutions  coming 
from  great  depth  through  small  fractures 
k^ong  of  movement  In  process  of  fold- 

33 —  ONTARIO — The  Cobalt  Mining  Dis¬ 
trict.  W.  M.  Courtis.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl., 
July  7,  1996.)  Treats  of  the  geology  and 
mining  conditions.  20c. 

34—  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA— Mines  of 
the  Randell’s  District.  A.  Montgomery. 
(\^  A.  Mg.,  Bldg.  &  Eng.  Jl.,  May  I’o. 
1906.)  Brief  notes  on  the  geology  of  a  golil 
mining  district  33  miles  southeast  of  Bii- 
long.  20c. 


IRON. 

35 — BELGIUM — Les  glsements  ferroman- 
gan^sifdres  de  la  Lienne.  Jos.  Libert.  An¬ 
nales  de  la  Soc.  Geol.  de  Belgique,  April  19, 
1906;  10  pp.)  Geological  study  of  the  de¬ 
posits  of  manganiferous  iron  ore  at  Lienne, 
Belgium,  which  furnishes  an  ore  containing 
17  to  21  per  cent,  manganese  and  15  to  21  per 
cent.  iron. 


LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

36 —  AUSTRIA — ^Ueber  die  triadischen 
Zink-  und  Bleierzlagerstfitten  Im  Grossher- 
zogtum  Krakau.  (Oest.  Zelt.  f.  Berg-  und 
Huttenw.,  June  2,  1906.)  History  and  eco¬ 
nomic  geology  of  the  lead  and  zinc  ore  de¬ 
posits  of  Duchy  of  Krakau,  Galicia,  Austria. 
40c. 

37 —  WISCONSIN  Lead  and  Zinc  District. 
(Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  June  23,  1906  ;  3  pp.)  His¬ 
tory,  geology  and  mineralogy  of  the  district. 
20c. 
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LESSER  MINERALS. 

38 — DIAMOND — Betrachtuugen  liber  das 
Dianiantproblem.  A.  Koenig.  (Zelt.  f. 
Blektrocnemle,  June  29,  19^;  3%  pp.)  A 
comparison  of  the  physical  properties  of  the 
several  forms  In  which  carbon  appears.  40c. 

S^MAGNETIC  PYRITES— Die  Krlstall- 
form  des  Magnetkles.  E.  Kaiser.  (Central- 
blatt  f.  Mlneralogle,  Geologie,  etc.,  May  1, 
1906;  4  pp.)  Notes  on  the  crystallography 
of  magnetic  pyrites  with  reference  to  the 
magnetic  property  of  that  mineral.  40c. 

40 —  PLATINUM  Deposits  of  British  Col¬ 
umbia.  H.  F.  Evans.  (Mg.  Wld.,  July  14, 
1906.)  Describes  occurrence  of  platinum  on 
the  Tulameen,  Slmllkameen  and  other 
creeks  of  British  Columbia.  20c. 

41 —  pyrites — Der  Klesbergbau  Louisen- 
thal  (Fundul  Moldavl)  in  der  Bukowlna. 
K  A.  Redllch.  (Oest.  Zelt.  f.  Berg-  u.  HUt- 
tenw.,  June  9,  1906  ;  2%  pp.)  Geology  of  a 
deposit  of  pyrites  In  the  south  of  the  Buko¬ 
wlna,  Austria.  40c. 

42—  RARE  EARTHS— Das  Vorkommen 
der  seltenen  Erden.  C.  R.  B6hm.  (Chem- 
Ische  Industrie,  July  1,  1906;  11%  pp.)  An 
exhaustive  study  of  the  nature  and  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  minerals  in  which  the  rare  ele¬ 
ments  are  found. 

43—  TIN  in  Cape  Colony.  S.  S.  Keyzer. 
(Mg.  Jl.,  July  7,  1906.)  Outlines  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  tin-producing  district  between 
Kulls  river  and  Stellenbosch.  20c. 


MINING. 


West  of  England.  J.  H.  Collins.  (Eng.  & 
Mg.  Jl.,  June  30,  1906.)  Historical,  mlneral- 
oglcal  and  technical  data  of  tin,  copper, 
antimony,  bismuth,  nickel,  tungsten, 
uranium  and  other  rare  minerals  in  Corn¬ 
wall.  20c. 

58 —  MEXICO^Three  Weeks  In  Mexico. 
T.  A.  Rickard.  (Mg.  &  Scl.  Press,  July  7, 
1906;  3  pp.)  Account  of  a  Journey  from  New 
York  to  Mexico,  referring  to  the  mines  in 
Cuba.  20c. 

59—  MINE  RAILROAD— The  Lake  Cham- 

Elaln  and  Moriah  Railroad.  J.  H.  Gran- 
erry.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  June  30,  19()6.) 
Description  of  the  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  an  important  mine  railroad  in  New 
York  State.  20c. 

60 — MINE  REPORTS — Accuracy  vs.  En¬ 
thusiasm  and  Prejudice  in  Mine  Reports.  P. 
Williams.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  June  16,  1906.) 
Gives  advice  respecting  methods  In  mine  ex¬ 
amination.  20c. 

61— MINE  SKETCHING  —  A.  Lakes. 
(Mines  &  Min.,  July,  1906.)  Suggestlous  as 
to  methods  of  making  perspective  drawings 
of  various  kinds  of  timbering  and  other 
underground  details  of  mines.  40c. 

62— MINE  SURVEYING— Das  Gruben- 
Nivelllerlnstrument  von  Csetl  und  seine 
Modiflkation  nach  Prof.  Dolezal.  E.  Dolezal. 
(Oest.  Zelt.  f.  Berg-  u.  Hlittenw.,  June  2, 
1906  ;  3  pp.)  Continuation  of  serial,  describ¬ 
ing  the  method  of  operating  the  Csetl  mine 
surveying  apparatus.  40c. 

63— MINE  SURVEYING— The  Qualifica¬ 
tions  of  a  Mine  Surveyor.  H.  Briggs.  (Coll. 
Guard.,  July  6,  1906.)  Refers  to  various 
methods  of  underground  surveying  and  their 
execution.  20c. 


77—  SAFETY  MEASURES  In  Mining.  D. 
Macauley  and  L.  G.  Irvine.  (Jl.  Cbem., 
Met.  &  Mg.  Soc’y  of  So.  Afr.,  Apr.,  1906; 
16  pp.)  Refers  especially  to  the  necessity 
for,  and  means  for  securing,  adequate  venti¬ 
lation  In  mines.  60c. 

78 —  SWEDEN— Oelllvare  Malmberg.  Axel 
Dellwik.  (Jern-Kontorets  Annaler,  1906; 
Tredje  hfiftet;  50  pp.  with  10  plates.)  An 
elaborate  article  on  the  geological  features  of 
the  district,  and  methods  of  mining  em¬ 
ployed,  illustrated  by  many  half-tones  and 
drawings,  and  accompanied  by  map.  80c. 

79—  TESTING  WORKS— W.  H.  Klnnon. 
(Ores  &  Metals,  July  1,  1906.)  Mentions 
certain  precautions  to  be  observed  In  esti¬ 
mating  the  value  of  a  mine.  20c. 

80 —  TRANSVAAL  Mines  Department. 
Half-Yearly  Report  of  the  Government 
Mining  Engineer  for  the  Six  Months  Ending 
31st  December,  1905.  ((Jovt.  Printing  & 
Stat.  Ofllce,  Pretoria,  •1906.)  Statistical 
data  regarding  labor  and  wages,  mineral  out¬ 
put,  accidents  and  prosecutions,  explosives 
and  stores,  and  capital,  for  the  above  period. 

81 —  TRANSVAAL  —  Statistics  of  the 
Mines  Dept.,  Transvaal,  for  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  1906.  (Gov’t  Mg.  Engrs.’ 
Office,  Johannesburg;  20  pp.)  Gives  statis¬ 
tics  of  productlou  and  other  details  of 
mining. 

82—  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA— Engineer¬ 
ing  Progress  In  Western  Australia.  Wm. 
Leslie.  (Eng.  Rev.,  Lond.,  July,  1906;  8% 
pp.)  Gives  details  of  the  design  and  con¬ 
struction  of  the  water  supply  In  the  city  of 
Perth,  also  gives  notes  on  the  mining  devel- 
ogment,  and  the  construction  of  railways. 


44—  CANANEA— The  Riots  at  Cananea. 
(Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  June  16,  1906.)  An  ac¬ 
count  of  the  recent  labor  troubles.  20c. 

45—  BRAZIL  and  Its  Mineral  Industry.  A. 
Brandenburg.  (Mg.  Mag.,  July,  1906  ;  6% 
pp.)  Summary  of  the  mineral  Industry  of 
Brazil,  especially  with  respect  to  gold  and 
diamond  mining.  20c. 

46—  BRITISH  COLUMBI.4.— Mining  in 
British  Columbia.  (Can.  Mg.  Rev.,  July, 
1906  ;  2%  pp.)  Summary  of  the  statistics  of 
production  by  districts  In  1904  and  1905.  40c. 

47—  BRITISH  COLUMBIA— Preliminary 
Report  on  the  Rossland  Mining  District. 
R.  W.  Brock.  (B.  C.  Mg.  Rec.,  June, 
1906  ;  20%  pp.)  Preliminary  data  as  to  the 
recent  Investigation  conducted  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Geological  Surs’ey,  summarizing  mining 
conditions,  occurrence  of  the  ore  deposits 
and  methods  of  mining  and  concentration. 
40c. 

48—  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  —  Rossland 
Mining.  A.  W.  Dyer.  (Can.  Mg.  Rev., 
Julv,  1906.)  Summary  of  the  recent  progress 
In  mining  In  this  Important  district,  with 
outline  of  probable  future  developments.  40c. 

49—  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  —  Southeast 

Kootenay  District.  (B.  C.  Mg.  Rec.,  May, 
1906.)  Notes  from  the  report  of  the  gold 
commissioner  of  Fort  Steele  Mining  Division 
for  190.J.  40c. 

50 —  CANADA — Engineering  Development 
In  Canada  from  1896  to  1906.  R.  J.  Durley. 
(Eng.  Rev.,  Lond.,  July,  1906;  12%  pp.) 
Review  of  engineering  development  In  Can¬ 
ada,  especially  of  railway  development,  spe¬ 
cial  reference  being  made  to  the  newly 
projected  railways,  articles  regarding  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time.  40c. 

51—  CORNWALL  AND  DEVON— Mines 
In  Cornwall  and  Devon  that  Should  be  Re¬ 
opened.  J.  H.  Collins.  (Mg.  Wld.,  Lond., 
July  7,  1906.)  List  of  old  mines  which.  In 
the' opinion  of  the  author,  deserve  to  be  re¬ 
opened  and  vigorously  worked.  20c. 

52 —  DRILLING — The  Science  of  Economi¬ 
cally  Mining  Hard  Ground  with  Percussive 
Rock  Drills  and  Compressed  Air.  W.  A.  T. 
Davies.  (Proc.,  Australasian  Inst,  of  Mg. 
Engrs.,  Apr.,  1906:  13  pp.)  Discussion  of 
the  use  of  the  machine  drill  In  mining. 

53—  EARTH  MOVEMENT— Ueber  elnlge 
Terralnverschlebungen  am  Hiittenberger 
Erzberg.  B.  Granlgg.  (Oest.  Zelt.  f.  Berg- 
u.  Hiittenw.,  July  7,  1906.)  Account  of  an 
earth  movement  of  the  Hiittenberg  mine. 
40c. 

54 —  FRANCE — Mining  and  Metallurgy  In 
France.  M.  Vlngoe.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  July 
14,  1906.)  Notes  on  current  conditions.  20c. 

55 —  GERMANY — The  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce  of  Germany  in  1905.  F.  Oppenhelmer. 
(Iron  &  Coal  Tr.  Rev.,  July  6,  1906.)  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  industrial  conditions  Illustrated 
by  statistics,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
coal  trade.  20c. 

56—  HEAD  FRAME — The  Leonard  Head 
Frame.  A.  H.  Halloran.  (Mg.  &  Scl. 
Press,  June  30,  1906.)  Brief  data  respecting 
the  recently  erected  steel  head  frame  at  the 
I^onard  shaft  of  the  Boston  and  Mont.  Co., 
Butte,  Mont.  Illustrated.  20c. 

57—  METALS  IN  ENGL.\ND— Notes  on 
Some  of  the  Less  Common  Metals  In  the 


64—  MINING  CLAIMS— The  Patenting  of 
Mineral  Land.  H.  J.  Jory.  (Mg.  Rep., 
July  5,  1906  ;  2  pp.)  Description  of  the 
proper  procedure  and  approximate  expense  in 
patenting  mineral  land.  20c. 

65—  MINING  METHODS  for  the  Excava¬ 
tion  of  the  Culebra  Cut.  H.  M.  Chance. 
(Eng.  Mag.,  July,  1906;  9  pp.)  This  Is  of 
Interest  as  showing  the  application  of  the 
methods  used  In  mining  on  a  large  scale  to 
work  which  would  ordinarily  be  supposed  to 
come  directly  In  the  province  of  the  civil  en¬ 
gineer.  It  calls  special  attention  to  mining, 
as  carried  on  In  the  Mesabl  range  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  40c. 

66—  MINING  SYSTEM— The  “Slash” 

System  of  Mining.  Claude  T.  Rice.  (Eng. 

&  Mg.  Jl.,  June  23,  1906.)  A  modification 
of  the  square  set  and  caving  systems  em¬ 
ployed  In  the  Bingham  district,  Utah.  20c. 

67—  MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETIES— Les  So- 
cl^tts  de  Secours  Mutuels  de  Mlneurs  en 
1903  et  1904.  E.  Boulanger.  (Bull,  de 
rofflce  du  Travail,  June,  1906.)  Statistics 
of  the  miners’  mutual  aid  societies  of  France 
for  1903  and  1904.  20c. 

68—  NEW  SOUTH  WALES— The  pro¬ 
gress  and  Present  Position  of  Engineering  In 
New  South  Wales.  J.  W.  Roberts.  (E^ng. 
Rev.,  July,  1906;  12  pp.)  Review  of  the  en¬ 
gineering  development  of  New  South  Wales, 
with  special  reference  to  Iron  and  gold 
mining  and  reduction,  and  the  Industries  con¬ 
nected  therewith.  4()c. 

69 —  NEW  ZEALAND — Engineering  In 
New  Zealand.  H.  A.  McGregor.  (Eng. 
Rev.,  Lond.,  July,  1908;  6%  pp.)  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  railway  and  harbor  works,  and 
mining  properties  In  this  province.  40c. 

70 —  PERU — The  Mining  Industry  in  Peru. 
M.  C.  Gonzales.  (Mg.  Mag.,  July,  1906; 
10%  pp.)  A  valuable  summary  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  mining  and  occurrence  of  metals  In 
Peru.  20c. 

71—  PROFESSIONAL  ETHICS— R.  W. 

Raymond.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  June  23,  1906; 
2%  pp.)  Address  of  the  author  to  the  grad¬ 
uating  class  at  Lehigh  University,  June  1, 
1906.  20c. 

72—  PROSPECTING— A  Few  Hints  to 
Prospectors.  C.  A.  Bramble.  (Can.  Mg. 
Rev.,  June,  1906.)  Suggestions  as  to  the 
equipment  for  prospecting  up  to  and  beyond 
the  Height  of  Land,  Canada.  40c. 

73 —  PUMPING  and  Mine  Ventilation. 
Dennis  H.  Stovall.  (Mg.  Wld.,  July  14, 
1906.)  Describes  Installation  of  an  elec¬ 
trically  operated  centrifugal  pump.  20e. 

74 —  QUEENSLAND  —  Engineering  in 
Queensland.  Thos.  Parker.  (Eng.  Rev., 
July,  1906;  10  pp.)  Review  of  engineering 
development  In  Queensland,  giving  details  of 
railway,  bridge  and  harbor  work,  artesian 
wells  and  mining,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  Mount  Morgan  gold  mine.  General 
steam  machinery,  windmills  and  electric 
tramways  are  also  described.  40c. 

75 —  RHODESIA  Chamber  of  Mines.  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the 
Twelve  Months  Ended  3l8t  March,  1906. 
(Pub.  by  Argus  Co.,  Bulawayo,  1906;  16  pp.) 

76—  RUSSIAN  MINERAL  PRODUC¬ 
TION.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  June  23,  1906.1 
Statistics  for  1905,  together  with  references 
to  new  Industrial  developments.  20c. 


APPARATUS. 

83  ACETYLENE  LAMPS — Acetylengru- 
ben  lampen  fiir  schlagwetterfrele  und 
Schlagwettergruben.  (Oest.  Zelt.  f.  Berg- 
und  Hlittenw.,  June  2,  1906;  4  pn.)  Illus- 
trated  description  of  acetylene  lamps,  both 
safety  lamps  and  open  lamps,  employed  in 
Europe,  with  data  of  cost,  etc.  40c. 

lamps  for  Miners. 
Fj^.  Parsons.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  July  21, 
1906.)  Illustrated  description  of  the  Baldwin 
acetylene  mining  lamp,  which  Is  a  new. 
cheap  ^d  convenient  form  of  this  type  of 
lamp.  20c. 

85— ELECTRIC  POWER  PLANT  at  the 
Tarbrax  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.  J.  Caldwell.  (Coll. 
Guard.,  June  15,  1906.)  ’The  dimensions  en- 
termg  Into  the  construction  of  the  plant  and 
installation  of  the  machinery  are  given.  Two 
illustrations  are  attached  showing  the  ap¬ 
proved  pumps  that  are  here  used.  20c. 

— Recent  Developments  In 
Electric  Mine  Haulage.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl. 
June  30,  1906.)  Describes  design  of  small 
mining  locomotives  in  recent  practice.  20c. 

Hoisting. 

i?  p;  f  1®’  1^)  Discussion 

of  Prof.  Peele  s  paper  recently  noted.  Sug¬ 
gests  meaus  for  preventing  overwinding  In 
connection  with  bucket  hoisting.  20c. 

88^-LOADING  DEVICES— Some  Dump¬ 
ing  Dodges.  W.  T.  Heslop.  (Mines  &  Mln^ 
July,  1906.)  A  description  of  some  devices 
employed  In  South  Africa  for  loading  and 
unloading  mat®rlal,  especially  In  connection 
with  the  DeBeers  diamond  mines  and  certain 
coal  mines.  40c. 

89—  MACHINE  DRILLS  —  Large  vs 
Small  Machine  Drills.  E.  W.  Ralph.  (Mg. 
&  Scl.  Press,  July  7,  1906.)  Discussion  of 
niachine  drilling  as  an  element  In  the  cost 
of  mining.  20c. 

90 —  MINE  SWITCH — An  Automatic  Mine 
Switch.  (Mines  &  Min.,  July,  1906.)  De¬ 
scription  of  switch  to  enable  cars  to  pass 
each  other  on  a  single  track  as  installed  at  a 
colliery  near  Scranton.  40c. 

91—  PUMP  DRIVE.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl., 
June  23,  1906.)  Description  of  an  Ingenious 
device  for  providing  a  liberal  supply  of  olj  to 
a  special  machine.  20c. 

92 —  WIRE  ROPES — The  Strength  of 
Brazed  Joints  in  Steel  Wires.  H.  Louis. 
(Paper  read  before  the  June  14,  1906,  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Instn.  of  Mg.  Engrs.)  Gives  data 
as  to  the  strength  of  steel  wires  with  brazed 
joints  used  for  making  long  hoisting  ropes. 
20c. 


COPPER. 

93— COPPER  QUEEN  —  ARIZONA. 
D.  E.  Woodbrldge.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  June 
16,  1906.)  History,  Geology  and  mining 

methods  employed  at  Blsbee,  Arlz.  20c. 

94—  CALUMET  AND  ARIZONA 
GROUP.  D.  E.  Woodbrldge.  (Eng.  &  Mg. 
Jl.,  June  23,  1906  ;  2  pp.)  History,  geology 
and  mining  methods  of  an  Important  group 
of  mines.  20c. 

95—  OLD  DOMINION  MINE,  Arizona, 
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D.  E.  (Enji.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  July 

7,  1!HK!:  1*1). »  A  detailed  aeeouut  of  the 

geology  of  the  Old  Doiiilulon  mine,  and  the 
ndning  and  smelting  methotls  employed.  20e. 

tH5 — AUSTRAEIA — Copper  Mining  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  F.  S.  Manee.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.. 
July  21,  190d.)  Brief  notes  on  the  present 
status  of  the  industry,  with  especiai  refer¬ 
ence  U)  the  Wailaroo  and  Moonta,  Great 
Cohar  and  Mount  Morgan  mines.  2()c. 

‘.<7— BRITISH  COLUMBIA— The  British 
Columbia  Copper  Co.  and  the  B.  C.  Mine. 

E.  Jacobs.  (B.  C.  Mg.  Rw.,  June,  ISKIG; 

PP  i  Notes  on  the  history,  present  oper¬ 
ations  and  future  pi  aspects.  lOc. 

08— CLIFTON  -  MORENCI  DISTRICT, 
Arizona.  D.  E.  Wt odliridge.  (Eng.  &  Mg. 
Jl.,  July  14,  1006;  2^  pp.)  Describes  the 
mining  and  milling  methods  in  this  imi>or- 
taiit  copper  district.  20c. 

99—  CLIFTON  -  IiJORENCl  -  METCALF 
DISTRICT,  Arizona.  Dwight  E.  Wood- 
bridge.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  July  21,  1906;  3 
pp.)  Description  of  the  Shannon,  Detroit 
and  Arizona  Copper  Companies’  mines, 
mills  and  smelters,  near  Clifton,  Ariz.  20c. 

100—  JAPAN— Copper  Mining  in  Japan. 
(Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  July  21,  1906.)  Notes 
upon  the  development  of  the  Kosaka  mine, 
which  has  now  accjuired  the  premier  position 
in  Japan.  20c. 

101—  NEVADA— Ely,  Nevada.  A.  H.  Hal- 
ioran.  (Mg.  &  Sci.  Press,  July  7,  1906  ;  2Vi 
pp.)  Geology  and  mining  methods  at  the 
propertv  of  the  Nevada  Consolidated  Copper 
Co.  2()c. 

102—  NEVADA— Ely,  Nevada’s  Great  Cop¬ 
per  Camp.  (Salt  Lake  Mg.  Rev.,  July  lo, 
1006  ;  4Vj  PP  l  General  notes  on  mining  con¬ 
ditions  at  this  camp.  20c. 

103—  TASMANIA— Mount  Lyell  Copper 
Mine.  S.  A.  loiiides.  (Mg.  &  Sci.  Press, 
June  :t0,  lOiio.t  Brief  notes  relating  to  the 
mining  and  metallurgical  practice  at  Mt. 
Lyell.  2O0. 

FUELS, 

104—  ACCIDENTS— Refuge  Holes  on 
Haulage  Roads.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  July  21, 
1!)06. 1  Argument  that  means  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  avoid  accidents  from  runaway  cars 
in  mine  roadways.  20c. 

10.V_AIR  COMPRESSORS  —  Ele<trlcally 
Driven  Air  Compressors  Comidned  with  the 
Working  of  the  Ingersoll-Sergeant  Heading 
Machines  and  the  Subsequent  Working  of 
the  Busty  Seam  at  Ouston  Colliery.  A. 
Thompson.  (Paper  read  before  the  June  14, 
T.MKi,  meeting,  Instn.  Mg.  Engrs.)  Discusses 
methods  of  mining,  with  many  detailed  fig¬ 
ures  of  costs.  20c. 

106— ALABAMA  COAL  MINING— Meth- 
<sls  of  Mining,  Hauling  and  Screening  at  the 
Mines  of  the  Aldrich  Mining  Company,  at 
Brilliant,  .\Iabama.  T.  H.  Aldrich.  (Bl- 
monthlv  Bull.,  Amer.  Inst.  Mg.  Engrs., 
July,  1906;  lOVj  pp.)  Comprehensive  de¬ 
scription  of  the  "mining  methods  at  two  im- 
IHirtant  collieries  in  Alabama,  giving  many 
illustrations  of  ajiparatus  employed  and 
figures  as  to  cost  of  mining,  etc. 

107  — ANTHRACITE  —History  of  the 
Preparation  of  Anthracite.  J.  Maguire. 
(Mines  &  Min.,  July,  1006.)  Historical  notes 
on  mining  in  the  anthracite  coal  field  of 
Pennsylvania.  4)h-. 

108— BOBBINITE  in  Coal  Mines.  (Iron  & 
Coal  Tr.  Rev.,  June  8,  1906.)  Continuation 
of  evidence  before  the  Home  Office  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Great  Britain,  discussing  the  strength 
and  safety  of  this  explosive.  20c. 

lOft—BOILERS— Feed  Water  of  Colliery 
Boilers.  A.  E.  Cooke.  (Paper  read  liefore 
the  No.  Staffordshire  Inst,  of  Mg.  & 
Meehan.  Engrs.,  July  9,  1906.)  Discusses 
the  advantages  accruing  from  softening  the 
feed  water  of  colliery  ludlers.  20c. 

11(1— BRITISH  COAL— Coal  Mines  In- 
speitlon  Re|K>rts  for  11K)."».  Liverpool  and 
Ni>rth  Wales  District.  (Coll.  Guard., 
June  29,  1906.)  Deals  with  the  men  em¬ 
ployed  almve  and  below  ground,  giving  sta¬ 
tistics  which  show  the  production  of  coal  per 
man.  number  of  compressed  air  and  electrical 
machines  in  use,  and  summary  of  accidents, 
classified  according  to  place  and  cause.  20c. 

111 —  BRITISH  COAIj — Reports  of  Mines 
Inspectors  for  190,5.  Cardiff  District.  (Iron 
&  Coal  Tr.  Rev.,  June  8,  1906.)  Give  sta¬ 
tistics  of  accidents,  mineral  production  and 
use  of  coal  cutting  machines  in  the  above 
district.  2(K-. 

112 —  BRITISH  COAL — RejKirts  of  Mines 
Inspectors  for  190,5.  Manchester  and  Ireland 
District.  (Iron  &  Coal  Tr.  Rev.,  June  29, 
1006.)  A  summary  of  the  year’s  work,  giving 
statistics  regarding  the  number  of  persons 
employed,  output  of  mineral,  kind  and  num- 
l>er  of  coal  cutting  machines,  accidents  and 
use  of  explosives.  20c. 

113—  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  —  Progress 
made  l>v  the  West  Canadian  Collieries,  Ltd. 
(B.  C.  Mg.  Rec.,  May.  lOtr,;  3i/i  pp.)  His¬ 


tory  and  geology  of  certain  collieries  north 
of  Frank,  Alberta,  with  some  account  of  the 
methotls  of  mining  and  description  of  battery 
of  Bernard-Belglan  coke  ovens.  40c. 

114— COAL  CUTTING  MACHINES— 
Practical  Problems  of  Machine  Mining,  S. 
Mavor.  (Paper  before  the  June  14,  1S)06, 
meeting  of  the  Instn.  of  Mg.  Engrs.;  60  pp. ) 
A  long  paper  discussing  the  advantages  of 
coal  cutting  machines  and  the  proper  meth- 
<m1s  for  their  operation. 

Ho — COAL  MINING  by  Open  Stripping  in 
Pennsylvania.  F.  W.  Parsons.  (Eng.  & 
Mg.  Jl.,  June  30,  10(M5;  2  pp.)  A  detalleil 
description  of  open-cast  mining  in  the  Hazel- 
ton  district.  Pa.,  with  full  data  as  to  costs, 
etc.  20c. 

116—  COAL  MINING— Consolidation  Coal 
Co.,  Buxton,  la.  Rack  Ralf  Haulage  in 
Four  Mines.  (Elec.  Mg.,  June,  1006;  11  pp.) 
Illustrated  description  of  the  equipment  of 
the  mines  of  above  company,  and  methods  of 
mining.  20c. 

117—  COAL  MINING  LAIVS— Should  the 
Bituminous  Laws  be  Revised  and  How? 
J.  B.  Douthltt.  (Coal,  July  ,5,  10t>6;  2  pp.) 
Discussion  of  the  various  State  mine  laws, 
and  suggestions  as  to  their  necessary  re¬ 
vision.  2()c. 

118—  COAL  MINING  MACHINERY— La- 
lior-Saving  Machinery  in  Coal  Mining. 

F.  W.  Parsons.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  June  16, 
1006.)  Discusses  how  mechanical  devices 
may  replace  manual  labor  in  coal  mining, 
with  detailed  estimates  of  costs  of  certain 
Installations.  20c. 

no— COAL  MINING  RULES  in  Alabama. 
(Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  June  16,  10(16.)  New  rules 
to  be  enforced  in  connection  with  coal  mining 
in  this  State.  2(k-. 

120 —  COAL  STORAGE — Ransom  Coal 
Storage  Plant.  (Mines  &  Min.,  July.  1006; 
-Ml  PP  )  Description  of  a  new  plant  for  the 
storage  of  .500,000  tons  of  coal,  and  reloading 
it  without  hand  labor.  40c. 

121—  COAL  WASHING— Ingeiileur  Hen- 
r.v’s  Aufbereltungsversuche  mlt  Kohleii  und 
seln  System  des  hydraullschen  Antrlebes  von 
Aufbereltungsapparaten.  Julius  Divls. 
(Oest.  Zelt.  f.  Berg-  u.  Hiittenw.,  June  16 
and  2;{,  1906;  pp.)  Describes  and  illus¬ 
trates  a  new  system  of  coal  washing  em- 
idoyed  in  Belgium.  80c. 

1’_'2— COAL  WASHING  —  Recovery  of 
Water  from  Coal  Washers.  E.  Ramsay. 
(Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  June  16,  I!KN>. )  Describes 
apparatus  for  dewatering  coal  washer  sludge. 
2(»c. 

12;i— COLLIERY  EXHIBITION  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  London  N.  (Iron 
&  Coal  'Tr.  Rev.,  June  1.5.  1906;  17  pp.)  Il¬ 
lustrated  description  «*f  the  exhlldts  of  col¬ 
liery  machinery  and  acc*‘ssorles.  4(K‘. 

124— DEEP  MINING— Considerations  on 
Deep  Mining.  G.  Farmer.  (Iron  &  Coal  Tr. 
Rev.,  June  1.5,  1!M)6. )  Dis<-usses  the  high 
temi*erature  and  Increased  cost  to  be  met 
with  ill  deep  mining,  together  with  the  best 
metluHl  of  mining  to  employ,  and  the  use  of 
coal  cutting  machines  for  thin  seams.  2(ic. 

1-2.5— ELECTRIC  COAL  MINING  M.\- 
CHINERY — Elnlge  Geslchtspiiiikte  ftir  ille 
Errlchtiing  elektrlsidier  Aniageii  anf  gros- 
seren  Stelnkohleiibergwerken.  (Gliickauf, 
June  30,  1006  ;  7  pp.)  A  number  of  consider¬ 
ations  on  the  installation  of  electric  plants  in 
coal  mines.  60c. 

126^-ELECTRIC  MINING  LOCOMO- 
TIV^ES  In  Great  Britain.  J.  F.  Gairns. 
(Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  July  7.  1906  ;  2%  pp.)  Il¬ 
lustrated  description  of  the  various  types  of 
electric  mining  locomotives  employed  in 
Great  Britain.  20c. 

127—  ELECTRIC  WINDING— Commercial 
Possibilities  of  Electric  Win(llng  for  Main 
Shafts  and  Auxiliary  Work.  W.  C.  Moun¬ 
tain.  (Paper  before  the  June  14  meeting, 
Instn.  of  Mg.  Engrs.)  A  valuable  paper  de¬ 
scribing  the  equipment  of  hoisting  plants  and 
cost  01  operation  at  large  collieries  in  Great 
Britain.  4()c. 

128—  FIRE  DAMP — Notes  on  an  Ignition 
of  Fire  Damp.  T.  Cook.  (Paper  before  the 
Nat.  Assn,  of  Coll.  Managers,  June  30, 
IIKKJ.)  Attempts  to  throw  light  on  the  dan¬ 
gers  arising  from  shot  firing  In  gassy  mines, 
and  describes  an  actual  occurrence.  Illus¬ 
trated.  20c. 

129—  GIRARD  ESTATE  COLLIERIES 
(Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  July  21,  1006.)  Summary 
of  last  annual  re^rt  of  the  chief  engineer  of 
these  collieries.  20ci 

130—  GREAT  BRITAIN— The  Coal  Re¬ 
sources  of  the  United  Kingdom.  J.  L. 
Pultz.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  July  7,  1906.)  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  probable  life  of  the  coal  re¬ 
sources  of  Great  Britain  and  the  problems 
Involved  In  deep  mining.  20c. 

l.’Il — HAULAGE — Notes  on  Top  and  Bot¬ 
tom  Endless  Rope  Haulage  on  Curves  at 
Bedlii^ton  Collieries.  E.- Graham.  (Iron  & 
Coal  'Tr.  Rev.,  June  8,  1906.)  Describes  in¬ 
stallations  at  two  of  the  collieries  of  the 
Beilllngton  Coal  Co.  20c. 


132 — HAULAGE  —  Special  Arrangements 
for  Bankhead  of  Self-Acting  Inclines.  H. 
Leighton.  (Iron  &  Coal  Tr.  Rev.,  July  13, 
lots;.  I  Deals  with  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  economy  and  efficiency,  an(l 
describes  methods  whereby  little  extra  width 
of  road  is  required.  Illustrated  by  two  fig¬ 
ures.  2()c. 

133  —  HYDRAULIC  MINING  CAR¬ 
TRIDGE.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  July  14,  1906.) 
Description  of  new  method  for  breaking 
down  coal  without  the  use  of  an  explosive. 
2(ic. 

i:i4 — LIFE  SAVING — Unterirdlsche  Ret- 
timgs-  bezw.  Fluchtstatloiien  bel  den  Gruben 
der  k.  k.  prlv.  Kaiser  Ferdlnands-Nordbahn 
in  Mahrlseh-Ostrau.  F.  Pospisll.  (Oest. 
Zeit.  f.  Berg-  u.  HUttenw.,  June  9,  1906; 
3^  pp.)  Illustrated  description  of  under- 
grouiKl  rescue  stations  in  a  colliery  in  Aus¬ 
tria.  40c. 

135— LIFE  SAVING  APPARATUS— The 
"Piieuuiatogen”  Rescue  Apparatus  for 
Mines.  R.  Cremer.  (Iron  &  Coal  Tr.  Rev., 
July  6,  1906.)  Description  of  a  new  form 
of  rescue  apparatus  which  differs  consider¬ 
ably  from  all  previous  ones,  being  a 
breathing  apparatus  In  which  the  necessary 
oxygen  is  automatically  generated,  the  car- 
lon  dioxide  and  vapor  exhaleil  from  the 
lungs  being  absorbed  at  the  same  time.  20c. 

1.36— LIFE  SAVING  APPARATUS— The 
Shamrock  Rescue  Apparatus  at  the  Courri- 
^res  Colliery.  G.  A.  Mever.  (Mg.  Jl., 
June  23,  30,  July  7  and  14,  1906.)  Illus¬ 
trated  description  of  the  rescue  apparatus 
employeii  at  the  recent  Courrieres  colliery 
disaster.  80c. 

i;{7— MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  of 
Collieries.  T.  C.  Filters.  (Coll.  Guard., 
June  8,  15,  22,  29  and  July  6,  1906.)  Coii- 
tiniiation  of  serial,  dealing  in  these  instal¬ 
ments  with  heapsteads,  screening  and  wash¬ 
ing  plants.  Illustrated.  $1.00. 

1.38— MINE  EXPLOSION— The  Courrl- 
ercs  Colliery  Disaster.  M.  Vingoe.  (Eng.  & 
Mg.  Jl.,  June  23,  1906.)  Discussion  of  the 
causes  of  the  Courri^res  disaster,  20c. 

1:19— MINE  EXPLOSIONS— Das  Grubeii- 
ungliick  von  Courrlfires.  F.  Schreyer. 
(Oest.  Zeit.  f.  Berg-  u.  HUttenw.,  June  30, 
1006  ;  3  pp.)  Account  of  the  recent  disaster 
at  Courrl^res  colliery,  together  with  com¬ 
ments  on  the  rescue  work.  40c. 

140—  MINE  SURVEYING— Checking  Un¬ 
derground  Surveys.  W.  E.  Share.  (Iron  & 
Coal  Tr.  Rev.,  July  13,  1906.)  Deals  with 
the  Instruments  emplo.ved  and  describes 
metluMls,  as  well  as  instructions  how  to  plot 
the  surveys.  One  sketch  and  a  number  of 
tables  are  given.  2(K*. 

141—  MINE  VENTILATION— Electrically- 

Operated  Ventilating  Plant  in  Northberg 
Pit.  Germany.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  July  14, 
1006  ;  2  pp)  Illustrated  description  of  an 

electric  ventilating  plant  recently  Installed 
at  Eschweller-Aiie,  embodjlng  some  remark¬ 
able  arrangements  to  utilize  the  advantages 
of  alternating  currents.  20c. 

142—  MINE  VENTILATION  —  Gruben- 
brandgewaltlgimg  bel  unzulasslger  Ventila¬ 
tion  in  gasrelcheii  Kohlengriiben,  System 
Ma.ver.  J.  Ma.ver.  (Oest.  Zeit.  f.  Berg-  u. 
HUttenw.,  July  7,  1906.)  Description  of  the 
Mayer  system  of  ventilation  for  gassy  col¬ 
lieries.  20c. 

14.3— MINE  VENTILATION— Some  Ex¬ 
amples  of  Modern  Mine  Ventilation.  (Iron  & 
Coal  Tr.  Rev.,  June  8,  1906.)  Describes 
various  methods  now  employed  In  the  north¬ 
ern  counties  of  England,  with  data  respect¬ 
ing  the  ventilating  plants  installed  in  some 
of  the  collieries  of  those  districts.  20c. 

144— MINE  VENTILATION  —  Under¬ 
ground  Fans  ns  a  Method  of  Ventilation. 
F.  W,  Parsons.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  July  7, 
1006.)  Brief  discussion  of  the  subject.  20c. 

14,5— MINE  WAGES— The  Rate  Paid  for 
Mining  Hard  Coal.  (Coal  Tr.  Jl.,  July  18, 
1!K)6.)  Interesting  article  reviewing  the 
wages  paid  miners  in  the  Schuylkill  region 
of  Pennsylvania  from  1869  up  to  the  present 
time.  40<‘. 

146—  PENNSYLVANIA— Value  of  Anthra¬ 
cite  I.,ands.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  July  21,  1906.) 
Brief  summary  of  the  Increase  In  value  of 
these  lands  during  the  last  100  years.  20c 

147—  PETROLEUMS  of  North  America. 
A  Comparison  of  the  Character  of  Those  of 
the  Obler  and  Newer  Fields.  C.  Richard¬ 
son.  (Jl.  Frank.  Inst.,  July,  1906;  14  pp.) 
Brief  review  of  the  petroleum  Industry  In 
North  America,  together  with  note,  chiefly 
from  the  chemical  standpoint,  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  various  oils.  Gives  many  valuable 
analyses.  To  be  concluded.  60c. 

148—  PHILIPPINE  COAL  DEPOSITS. 
H.  L.  WIgmore.  (Mines  &  Min.,  July. 
I!(i6;  7*4  pp.)  Illustrated  description  of  the 

. (I  deposits  of  Batan  Island,  with  account 

of  diamond  drill  explorations.  40c. 

140-SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION— 
The  Spontaneous  Ignition  of  Qoal.  V.  B. 
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Lewes.  (Eiik.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  July  14,  inOJ.) 
Treats  of  the  spontaiieous  eomhustion  of  In- 
Uaiiiiualile  luateriiil  when  stored  In  large 
bulk,  and  lueaiis  for  Its  prevention.  20c. 

150—  SUBMAHINE  MINING— Under-Sea 
Workings.  John  Shanks.  (Paper  before 
the  No.  of  England  Inst.  Mg.  &  Meehan. 
Engrs.,  Jtine  0,  lOtMl.)  The  actual  workings 
of  certain  collieries  are  described.  Modern 
methods  which  have  replaced  the  old  Ideas 
formerly  In  use  are  spoken  of  in  detail.  The 
article  also  deals  with  careful  methods  of 
sr.ivcylng  these  workings.  20<-. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

151 —  AUSTllALIA  —  Victorian  Mining 
Areas.  E.  J.  Dunn.  (Aus.  Mg.  Stand., 
May  23,  1000.)  Description  of  the  geology 
and  mining  methods  at  Rntherglen,  Vic¬ 
toria.  40c. 

152—  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  —  Cariboo 
District.  (B.  C.  Mg.  Rec.,  May,  1900;  11 
pp.)  Notes  from  the  report  of  the  gold  com¬ 
missioner  for  1005.  40c. 

1.5:!— BRITISH  COLUMBIA— Mining  in 
Northern  British  Columbia.  (Can.  Mg. 
Rev.,  July,  1006  ;  5  pp.)  Abstract  of  last  re¬ 
port  of  the  Berry  Creek  Mining  Co.,  giving 
mu<-h  valuable  data  respecting  mining  condi¬ 
tions  In  the  Casslar  mining  division.  40c. 

1.54  -  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  —  Osoyoos 
Mining  Division.  C.  A.  R.  Liimbly.  (B.  C. 
Mg.  Rec.,  May,  1906  ;  2(4  j)p.)  Reprint  of 
rei)ort  of  gold  commissioner  of  this  mining 
division,  which  embraces  the  southern  part 
of  the  Okanagan  country  and  the  southeast¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  Slmllkameen  district.  40c. 

15.5— BRITISH  COLUMBIA— The  Eva 
Mine,  A.  \V.  Dyer.  (Can.  Mg.  Rev.,  July, 
190<!.»  History,  developments  of  mining 
methods  at  the  Eva  mine  in  the  Lardeau 
district,  together  with  valuable  tlgures  re¬ 
specting  the  cost  of  mining.  40c. 

1.5t5  —  CALIFORNIA  —  Gold  Mining  in 
Siskiyou  Co.,  Cal.  C.  G.  Gunther.  (Mines 
&  Min.,  Jul.v,  190G.)  Account  of  modern 
methods  employed  in  old  placer  fields  al¬ 
ready  worked  over  by  early  prospectors,  with 
notes  on  lode  mining  and  methods  of  mill¬ 
ing.  *400. 

157 —  COLORADO — The  Grayback  Moun¬ 
tain  Mining  District.  E.  A.  Ritter.  (Ores 
&  Metals.  July  15,  1906.)  Brief  description 
of  the  mines  of  the  Grayback  mining  dis¬ 
trict,  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Saiigre  de  Crlsto  range,  Colo.,  at  its  south¬ 
ernmost  extremity.  20c. 

158—  GOLD  DREDGING  in  the  Urals, 
with  Notes  on  Dredging  In  Siberia.  W.  H. 
Shockley.  (Bi-Monthly  Bull.,  Amer.  Inst. 
Mg.  Engrs.,  July  1906  ;  9  pp.)  Notes  as  to 
the  occurrence  of  placer  gold,  together  with 
methods  of  mining  employed,  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  under  which  the  Industry  Is  carried  on. 

159—  GOLD  INDUSTRY— L’or  dans  le 
Monde  et  son  Extraction  ^coonmie  et  Re¬ 
partition  de  la  Production  Atirlfftre.  L.  de 
I.aunay.  Revue  gen^rale  des  Sciences,  June 
15  and  .‘50,  1906;  27  pp.)  An  elaborate  statis¬ 
tical,  industrial,  geological  and  metallurgical 
stud.v  of  the  production  of  gold  In  the  world, 
by  an  eminent  authority.  80<*. 

160—  HONDURAS— F.  J.  Nagel.  (Mg. 
Mag.,  July  1906  ;  2^  pp.)  Refers  especially 
to  mining  and  milling  at  the  Rosario  mine. 
20c. 

161—  KALGOORLIE  Revisited.  D.  Clark. 
(Aus.  Mg.  Stand.,  June  6.  1906.)  Discusses 
recent  developments  In  mining  and  metal¬ 
lurgy  in  Kalgoorlle.  20c. 

162 —  MEXICO — The  Palmarejo  and  Mexi¬ 
can  Goldfields  Company.  (Eng.  Mg.  JL, 
June  16,  1906.)  Gives  data  as  to  cost  of 
mining,  milling,  etc.  20c. 

16.3— MEXICO— The  Placer  Gold  of  Altar, 
Sonora.  (L.  A.  Mg.  Rev.,  July  7.  1906.) 
History,  occurrences  and  methods  of  mining 
of  the  placers  In  the  Magdalena  and  Altar 
districts.  20c. 

164— MEXICO— The  Tavlche  District, 
Mexico.  K.  Thomas.  (Mg.  Wld.,  June  16, 
1906.)  General  review  of  mining  and  metal¬ 
lurgical  conditions  in  the  district.  20<;. 

16.5 — NEVADA — The  Discovery  of  Tono- 
pnh.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl..  July  14.  1906).  An 
accurate  statement  of  the  discovery  of  Tono- 
pah,  based  upon  information  obtained  from 
the  discoverers.  20c. 

166—  NEVADA — Tonopah,  Nevada.  Claude 
T.  Rice.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  JL.  July  21,  1906; 
"Mi  pp.  >  Account  of  present  mining  meth¬ 
ods  in  this  district,  with  notes  on  the  geology 
and  industrial  conditions.  Including  rates  of 
wages,  treatment  charges  on  ore,  etc.  20c. 

167 —  NICARAGUA — The  Murra  District, 
Nicaragua.  C.  W.  Benton.  (Mg.  Wld., 
July  7.  1906.)  Illustrated  description  of  the 
above  gold  mining  district  in  the  Dept,  of 
Segorla.  20c. 

16.8 — PERU — Minns  de  Oro  en  el  Peru.  C. 
R.  Enock.  (Bol.  de  la  Soc.  Nac.  de  Mln- 
erl.a,  Feb.  28.  1906  ;  6  pp.)  De.scrlbes  the 


occurrence  of  gold  mines  in  Peru,  together 
with  notes  on  the  general  mining  conditions. 

16ft -PLACER  MINING— Hydraulic  Suc¬ 
tion  Elevator.  D.  B.  Waters.  (Proc.,  Aus- 
tialnsl.in  Inst.  Mg.  Engrs.,  Nov.,  1905:  7  pp.t 
Description  of  elevator  for  working  certain 
classes  of  alluvial  deposits. 

17(1— PLACER  MINING— Mergers  In 
Placer  Mining.  .1.  P.  Hutchins.  (Eng.  & 
Mg.  JL,  June  2.3,  liXHJ;  pp.)  Discussion 
of  economies  effected  by  consolidation  in 
the  oi»eratlon  of  placer  mines.  20c. 

171—  PROSPECTING  a  Gold  Placer. 
(Mines  &  Min.,  July,  1906  ;  3V(i  pp.)  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  method  of  prospe<,-ting  gold  placers 
by  means  of  a  churn  (Irlll,  together  with 
rides  for  computing  the  results.  40c. 

172 —  RAND — A  New  Asset  for  the  Rand. 
(So.  Afr.  Mines,  June  16,  1906.)  Describes 
the  exploratory  work  now  being  carried  out 
oil  the  quartzsitlc  and  pyrltlc  band  under¬ 
lying  the  main  reef,  which  has  been  found 
111  at  least  a  dozen  mines,  with  good  pros¬ 
pects  of  locating  It  In  many  more.  It  is 
considered  probable  that  several  mhies  will 
be  able  to  stope  considerable  ore  from  this 
body.  20c. 

173 —  RAND  Mining  Results  in  1905.  (So. 
Afr.  Mines,  May  19,  1906.)  Tabulated  (lata 
of  operations  011  the  Rand  during  1905.  20c. 

174 —  RAND  —  The  Native  Labor  Ques¬ 
tion.  (So.  Afr.  Mines,  June  16,  1906.) 

Reprint  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet  dealing 
with  the  question  of  unskilled  labor  for  the 
mines,  the  purpose  being  to  show  that  If  the 
Chinese  now  employed  on  the  Rand  are  re¬ 
patriated,  there  is  no  fair  probability  of 
replacing  them  with  South  African  natives. 
20c. 

175— -RAND  MINES — Last  Year’s  Pur¬ 
chases  of  Machinery  by  the  Rand  Mines,  Ltd. 
(So.  Afr.  Mines,  June  2;{,  1906.)  Detailed 
statistics  of  the  purchase  of  machinery  by 
the  Rand  Mines,  Ltd.,  and  subsidiary  com- 
Ii.anies  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  20c. 

176—  SOUTH  AMERICA— Mining  in  the 
Giiianas.  O.  G.  Schultz.  (Mg.  Mag.,  July, 
11HI6;  3  pp.)  Gives  statistics  of  gold  pro¬ 
duction  and  general  outline  of  mining  con¬ 
ditions.  20c. 

177—  TRANSVAAL— Monthly  Analysis  of 
Gold  Production  in  the  Transvaal.  April 
190ii.  (Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines,  Johan- 
neslxirg;  5  pp.)  Detailed  statistical  data. 

IRON. 

178 —  ORE  HANDLING — Storage  and  Ship¬ 
ment  of  Iron  Ore  at  Almeria.  (Iron  &  Coal 
Tr.  Rev.,  July  13,  1906.)  Gives  detailed 
description  of  this  large  plant,  speaking  of 
the  loading  stope  and  approach  line,  and  des- 
crildng  the  method  of  construction.  Illus¬ 
trated. 

LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

179 —  LEAD  MINING  in  the  Wisconsin- 

lowa-Illlnois  District.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  JL, 
July  14',  1906  ;  2U,  pp.)  Geologj-  of  the 

lead  deposits  near  Galena.  III.,  and  in  south¬ 
western  Wisconsin,  together  with  account  of 
present  methods  of  mining  employed.  20c. 

180 —  UTAH — The  Daly- Judge  Mine.  (Eng. 
&  Mg.  JL,  July  21,  1906.)  Description  of 
this  Important  mine  at  Park  City,  Utah,  the 
mining  methods  being  treated  with  much 
iletall.  2(k‘. 

181 —  UTAH — The  Daly  West  Mine.  Park 
City,  Utah.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  JL,  July  7,  1906; 

pp.)  Gives  full  details  of  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  ores  and  methods  of  mining. 
20c. 

182—  WISCONSIN— Zinc-Ore  Mining  in 
Wisconsin.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  JL,  June  30.  1906; 
-hi  pp.)  An  account  of  the  methods  of  pros¬ 
pecting.  shaft  sinking,  pumping  and  mining. 
Gives  many  details  of  cost.  2()c. 

LESSER  MINERALS. 

18,3— ANTIMONY  AND  WOLFRAM— 
Ueber  die  technlsche  und  dkonomlsche  Aus- 
beutung  von  antlmon-  und  Wolframerz  in 
Portugal.  E.  Ackermann.  (Chem.  Zelt., 
July  11.  1906.)  Mining,  industrial  and  metal¬ 
lurgical  notes  respecting  the  production  of 
antlmonv  ore  and  wolfram  ore  in  Portugal. 
20c. 

184 — ASBESTOS — Carolina  (South  Africa) 
Asbestos.  The  Promise  of  a  New  Industry  in 
the  Transvaal.  (So.  Afr.  Mines,  June  11. 
1906.)  Names  of  operators  and  review  of 
the  work  done  in  this  district  of  South 
Africa.  20c. 

18.5 — ASPHALT — The  Proximate  Composi¬ 
tion  and  Physical  Structure  of  Trinidad  As¬ 
phalt.  C.  Richardson.  (Eng.  Rec.,  June  30, 
1906.)  Deals  with  the  chemical  composition 
of  various  samples  and  speaks  of  the  chemi¬ 
cal  action  of  the  various  elements  on  each 
other.  Numerous  experiments  are  described. 

20i'. 

186— DIAMOND  CUTTING — La  Industrla 


y  el  Comerclo  de  Brllllantes  en  Amberes. 
(Bol.  de  la  Soc.  Nac.  de  Mlnerla,  Jan.  31, 
I'.MM):  pp.)  An  account  of  the  diamond 

cutting  Industry  at  Antwerp,  Belgium. 

187 —  SULPHUR — II  glaclmento  solfifero 
della  Louisiana.  (Statl  Uultl  d’ America.  1 
(Rassegna  Mlnerarla,  June  11,  1906  ;  5  pp.) 
Abstract  of  the  Important  monograph  of  L. 
Baldacci,  treating  of  the  occurrence  and 
methods  of  mining  sulphur  In  Louisiana. 
40c. 

188—  DIAMONDS— The  Vaal  River  Dia¬ 
mond  Diggings.  E.  G.  Woodford.  (So.  Afr. 
Mines,  June  9,  1906.)  Reviews  the  recent 
development  of  this  field.  20c. 

1.89 — MAGNETITE  Deposits  and  Mining 
at  Mlnevllle,  N.  Y.  J.  H.  Granbery.  (Eng. 
&  Mg.  JL,  June  16  and  23,  1906  ;  4  pp. ) 
Continuation  of  this  series  of  articles  on  the 
geology  of  these  magnetite  deposits  and 
methods  of  mining  employed.  40c. 

190 —  MANGANESE  Industry  of  India. 
Ralph  Stokes.  (Mg.  Wld.,  June  16,  1906.) 
Statistics  and  industrial  conditions  of  man¬ 
ganese  mining.  20c. 

191—  PHOSPHATE  DEPOSITS— Compo¬ 
sition  de  glsements  de  phosphate  de  chaux 
des  Etats-Unis.  P.  Jumeau.  (Annales  de 
Chimle  Anal.,  June  15,  1906  ;  4%  pp.)  Con¬ 
tinuation  of  article  describing  the  phosphate 
deposits  of  the  United  States,  giving  many 
analyses.  40c. 

192—  PHOSPHATE  ROCK— The  Pacific 
Phosphate  Company,  Ltd.  (Phosphate  In- 
dustrv,  July  7,  1906.)  Report  of  directors  for 

1905,  '  giving  statistics  of  the  production  of 
phosphate  rock  at  Ocean  Island.  40c. 

10:i— PLASTER  OP  PARIS— The  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Plaster  of  Paris  or  Stucco.  C.  O. 
Bartlett.  (Mines  &  Min.,  July,  1906.)  Brief 
account  of  methods  employed  In  the  calcina¬ 
tion  of  gypsum,  and  the  manufacture  of 
plaster  of  paris.  20c. 

194—  -SALT — The  Remington  Salt  Co.  C. 
S.  Palmer.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  JL,  June  30,  1906.1 
Technical  data  respecting  the  production  of 
salt  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  20c. 

195 —  TIN — Brookstead  Tin  Field,  Tasman¬ 
ia.  H.  Grant.  (Aus.  Mg.  Stand.,  June  6, 

1906. )  Describes  the  geology  and  present  sta¬ 
tus  of  mining.  40c. 

196—  TIN — The  Anchor  Tin  Mines.  J.  B. 
Lewis.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  June  30,  1906.) 
Describes  the  geology  and  the  mining  and 
milling  methods,  together  with  full  data  of 
costs.  20c. 

197—  TUNGSTEN  —  Ein  Ausflug  durcli 
Boulder-County,  Colorado.  W.  Tovote. 
(Oest.  Zeit.  f.  Berg-  u.  Huttenw..  June  2. 
1906.)  Description  of  a  tour  through  Boulder 
Co.,  Colo.,  referring  especially  to  the  tung¬ 
sten  mining  Industry.  40c. 


ORE  DRESSING. 


198— CONCENTRATION  of  Silver-Lead 
Ores.  V.  F.  S.  Low.  (Proc.,  Australasian 
Inst.  Mg.  Eng,  Apr.  1906  ;  21  pp.)  Des¬ 
cription  of  the  new  mill  of  the  Blcwk  Ten 
Company,  Broken  Hill,  and  methods  of  con¬ 
centration. 

199_FINELY  -  DIVIDED  MATERIAL- 
Process  for  Separating  Finely-Divided  Ma¬ 
terial.  F.  E.  Elmore.  (U.  S.  Patent  No. 
826,411,  July  17,  1906.)  A  process  of  sep¬ 
arating  certain  constituents  of  finely-divided 
material,  consisting  in  mixing  the  material 
with  a  llqiiid  and  a  substance  that  has  a  se¬ 
lective  affinity  for  some  of  the  constituents, 
subjecting  the  mixture  to  a  pressure  below 
that  of  the  atmosphere  and  collecting  the 
particles  floated,  substantially  as  described. 
20c. 

200—  PYRITES  CONCENTRATION  at 
Hermou,  N.  Y.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  JL,  June  23.. 
1906.)  Description  of  a  new  concentrating 
mill.  20c. 

201—  UTAH— The  Daly  West  Mill.  (Eng. 
&  Mg.  JL,  July  14,  1906  ;  3  pp.)  Illustrated 
description  of  the  Daly  West  mill  and  meth¬ 
ods  employed,  together  with  the  apparatus 
Invented  by  F.  W.  Sherman.  20c. 

202—  ZINC  MILLING  In  Southwest  Wis¬ 
consin.  Geo.  S.  Brooks.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  JL. 
June  16,  1906;  2%  pp.)  Full  details  respecting 
the  practice  of  lead  and  zinc  milling  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  together  with  full  data  as  to  the  cost 
of  plant,  operation,  etc.  20c. 


METALLURGY. 

2(«— CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING— The 
Elements  of  Chemical  Engineering.  (Chem. 
Engr.,  May,  1906  ;  8  pp.)  Continuation  of 
article,  discussing  the  construction  of  stor¬ 
age  bins.  40c. 

204— CONCRETE  PILES— L’emplol  des 
pieux  en  Beton  pour  les  Fondatlons.  (L«‘ 
G6nle  Civil,  June  16,  1906  ;  3^  pp.)  Des¬ 
cription  of  the  several  systems  employed : 
Henueblque,  Ferro-lnclave,  Dulac,  Gow  and 
Palmer,  Raymond  and  Simplex.  40c. 
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206— ELECTROCHEMISTRY— The  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls  Electrochemical  and  Metallargical 
Industry.  F.  C.  Perkins.  (Mg.  Wld.,  June 
16,  1906.)  Continuation  of  serial  describing 
electric  installations  at  Niagra  Falls.  20c. 

206 —  ORE  ROASTING — Los  procedimlen- 
tos  modernos  para  la  calcinacion  de  miner- 
ales.  J.  Baxeres  de  Alzugaray.  (Bol.  de  la 
Secretaria  de,  Fomento,  Numero  11 — II, 
June,  1606  ;  7  pp.)  Metallurgical  notes  on  the 
modern  methods  of  ore  roasting,  with  es¬ 
pecial  reference  to  the  employment  of  me¬ 
chanical  furnaces. 

207 —  SI  Lie  ATE  S — Die  Reaktions-gesch  wln- 
digkeit  in  Sllikatschmelzen,  C.  Doelter. 
(Zeit.  f.  Elektrochemie,  June  15,  1906.)  A 
physico-chemical  study  of  the  behavior  of 
certain  silicates  at  high  temperatures.  20c. 

208—  WATER  SOFTENING— The  Mechan¬ 
ics  of  Water  Softening.  J.  J.  Royle.  (Jl., 
Soc’y  of  Chem.  Industry,  May  31,  19()6; 
3  pp.)  Treats  on  the  subject  of  water  soft¬ 
ening  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mechanical 
engineer,  endeavoring  to  carry  out  what  is 
settled  as  the  chemistry  of  the  subject.  60c. 

APPARATUS. 

209  — ELECTRIC  FURNACE  — Its  Evo¬ 
lution,  Theory  and  Practice.  A.  Stansfleld. 
(Can.  Engr.,  July,  1906;  3  pp.)  Treats  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  efflcleucy  of  electric  and  other 
furnaces,  and  the  relative  cost  of  electrical 
and  fuel  heat.  20c. 

210—  ELECTRIC  FURNACES— Vertical 
Arc  Furnaces  for  the  Laboratory.  S.  A. 
Tucker.  (Electrochem.  &  Met.  Ind.,  July, 
1906.)  Description  of  an  experimental  fur¬ 
nace  which  is  essentially  a  Molssan  furnace 
of  graphite,  arranged  vertically,  with  the 
advantages  of  greater  ease  of  construction, 
and  bringing  of  the  charge  nearer  to  the 
source  of  heat.  40c. 

211 —  GAS  PRODUCER — Sauggaserzeuger 
fiir  teerblldende  Brennstoffe  ond  fiir  kl^n- 
stiickigen  Koksabfall.  C.  Dlegel.  (Stahl  u. 
Eisen,  July  1,  1906;  3%  pp.)  Describes  a  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  suction  gas  producer  suitable 
for  the  use  of  tarry  fuels  and  fine  coke  dust. 
60c. 

212—  HIGH  TEMPERATURES— An  Elec¬ 
trical  Resistance  Furnace  for  the  Measure¬ 
ment  of  Higher  Temperatures  with  the  Opti¬ 
cal  Pyrometer.  A.  Lampen.  (Jl.  American 
Chem.  Soc’y,  July,  1906  ;  7  pp.)  Experi¬ 
mental  apparatus  for  the  determination  of 
high  temperatures.  60c. 

213—  MECHANICAL  ORE  HANDLING— 
Zur  Frage  der  Bewegung  und  Lagerung  von 
Huttenrohstoffen.  M.  Buhle.  (Stahl  n. 
Eisen,  July  1,  1906  ;  6  pp.)  Gives  costs  and 
other  data  on  various  types  of  ore  handling 
machinery.  Continuation  of  serial.  60c. 


COPPER. 


214  —  ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING 
COMPANY — The  Washoe  Plant  of  the  Ana¬ 
conda  Copper  Mg.  Co.  in  1905.  L.  S.  Aus¬ 
tin.  (Bi-monthly  Bull.,  Amer.  Inst.  Mg. 
Engrs.,  July,  1906;  54%  pp.)  An  elaborate 
description  of  this  important  plant,  and  the 
methods  employed  there.  Illustrated  by  many 
drawings  of  furnaces  and  other  apparatus; 
includes  description  of  the  sampling  and  con¬ 
centrating  works. 

215 —  BRASS  Melting  and  Mixing  and 
Their  Effect  on  the  Quality  of  the  Casting. 
E.  S.  Sperry.  (Brass  Wld.,  June,  1906  ;  8 
pp.)  A  valuable  practical  article  on  metal¬ 
lurgy  of  brass  making.  Illustrated.  20c. 

216 —  BRASS — The  Microstructure  of 
Brass.  O.  F.  Hudson.  (Jl.,  Soc’y  of  Chem. 
Industry,  June  15,  1906  ;  2  pp.)  Gives  an 
explanation  of  the  microscopic  structure  of 
the  copper-zinc  alloys  with  more  than  60  per 
cent,  copper. 


217— COPPER  EXTRACTION— Extrac- 
non  of  Copper  from  Pyrites’  Cinders  or  Pooi 
Ore,  with  Direct  Production  of  Sulphate  ol 
Copper  from  the  Llxivlatlon  Liquids.  Carl 
Milberg.  (Mg.  Jl.,  June  30,  1906.)  Des¬ 
cription  of  a  hydro-metallurgical  process  em¬ 
ployed  in  Italy.  20c. 


218— COPPER  REFINING— A  Compari¬ 
son  of  English  and  American  Methods  in  the 
Refining  and  Manufacture  of  Copper.  F. 
jy^tten.  (Jl.  Soc’y  of  Chem.  Industry, 
May  31,  1906;  2%  pp.)  Discussion  of  coppei 
refining  from  the  British  standpoint.  60c. 


219— METALLURGY  OF  COPPER— 
Some  Features  in  the  Metallurgy  of  Copper. 
T.  Johnson,  Jr.,  (Paper  read  before  the 
Birmingham  Metallurgical  Soc’y,  May  8, 
1906.)  Discussion  of  the  effect  of  various 
impurities  in  refined  copper,  with  notes  on 
the  annealing  of  copper.  40c. 


220— PYRITE  SMELTING— Ueber  das 
Wesen  des  Pyrlt-Schmelzverfahrens.  R. 
Sticht.  (Metallur^e,  June  8,  1906;  7  pp.) 
Conclusion  of  the  valuable  pa^r,  giving  the 
views  and  practical  experience  of  this  em¬ 
inent  authority  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  pyrlte  smelting.  60c. 


FUELS. 


221—  ACETYLENE— The  Thermal  Con¬ 
stants  of  Acetylene.  W.  G.  Mlxter.  (Amer. 
Jl.  of  Sci.,  July,  1906  ;  6  pp.)  Laboratory 
experiments  on  the  thermo-capacity  and 
heat  of  combustion  of  acetylene.  60c. 

222 —  COKEl — Domestic  Coke  Manufacture. 
F.  W.  Parsons.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  June  16, 
1606.)  Describes  a  simple  plant  for  the 
preparation  of  coke  for  sale  as  fuel  for  do¬ 
mestic  purposes,  with  estimate  of  cost.  20c. 

223—  COKE  MANUFACTURE  and  By- 
Product  Recovery  at  Clay  Cross.  (Iron  & 
Coal  Tr.  Rev.,  June  29,  1906.)  Description 
of  modern  coke  ovens  that  have  recently 
been  erected  and  are  at  present  in  operation. 
Several  excellent  Illustrations  accompany  the 
article,  showing  the  modern  construction  of 
the  plant.  20c. 

224—  COKE  OVEN  FLUES— Improved 
Dampers  for  Coke  Oven  Flues.  Wm.  Archer. 
(Paper  before  the  No.  of  Eng.  Inst,  of  Mg. 
&  Meehan.  Engrs.,  June  9,  1906.)  Contains 
a  detailed  description  of  a  new  form  of  coke 
oven  damper,  two  different  types  and  the 
material  entering  into  their  construction  be¬ 
ing  described.  The  dampers  have  withstood 
temperatures  varying  from  1400°  to  21(K)oF. 
20c. 

225—  COKE  OVENS— By-Product  Coke 
and  Huessener  By-Product  Coke  Ovens.  J. 
A.  Roelofsen.  (Paper  before  the  June  14, 
1906  meeting  of  the  Instn.  of  Mg.  Engrs.) 
Describes  by-product  coke  ovens,  especially 
the  Huessener,  and  outlines  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  making  coke  in  this  way; 
refers  especially  to  an  installation  at  Clar¬ 
ence,  County  Durham,  England.  20c. 


Merrill.  (U.  S.  Patent  No.  825,920,  July  17, 
1906.)  The  Improvement  in  treating  a  pre- 
cious-metal-bearlng  material  with  cyanogen¬ 
bearing  solution  after  preliminary  contact 
with  such  solution,  consisting  in  removing 
the  cyanogen-bearing  solutions  from  the  in¬ 
terstitial  spaces  of  the  crushed  material, 
applying  a  solution  of  alkali-metal  or  alka- 
llne-earth-metal  hypochlorite  to  said  material 
and  subsequently  applying  a  cyanogen-bearing 
solution  to  said  material.  20c. 

237—  SILVER  AND  SILVER  SULPHIDE 
— Sllber  und  Schwefelsilber.  K.  Friedrich 
and  A.  Leroux.  (Metallurgie,  June  8,  1906; 
13  pp.)  A  thermometric  and  micrographic 
study  of  silver  and  silver-sulphide  alloys 
made  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  at 
Freiberg.  60c. 

238—  STAMP  MILLING — Notes  on  Stamp 
Mill  Practice.  C.  DeKalb.  (Paper  read  at 
the  Mar.,  1906  meeting  of  the  Can.  Mg. 
Inst.)  A  very  valuable  paper  describing  in 
detail  the  foundations,  mortar  liners,  shoes 
and  dies,  screens  and  amalgamating  plates  to 
be  used  in  stamp  mill  practice,  together  with 
much  other  practical  data  on  gold  milling. 
40c. 

239—  TUBE  MILL  PRACTICE— W.  R. 
Dowling.  (Jl.  Chem.  &  Mg.  Soc’y  of  So. 
Africa,  Apr,  1906;  6%  pp.)  Gives  points  of 
practical  Interest  for  those  engaged  in  tube 
mill  work,  based  on  data  gained  at  the  Robin¬ 
son  Deep  mine,  Transvaal.  60c. 

246— tube  mills  on  Eckstein  Mines. 
(So.  Afr.  Mines,  May,  26,  1906.)  Gives  re¬ 
sults  of  tube  mill  operation  on  the  Rand. 
20c. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 


226 —  FRANCE — Considfirfie  comme  source 
de  matl$res  premieres  sur  la  fabrication  de 
mati^res,  colorantes,  de  parfums,  de  medi¬ 
caments,  d’exploslfs,  etc.  M.  Haller.  (Soc. 
Ind.  du  nord  de  la  France,  Stance  solennelle 
du  28  Janvier,  1906;  16%  pp.)  Gives  sta¬ 
tistics  of  coal  production  of  France,  regenera¬ 
tive  furnaces,  production  of  ammonium  sul¬ 
phate,  coal  tar,  etc.,  with  notes  on  the  uti¬ 
lisation  of  the  products  of  distillation. 

227—  LOW  GRADE  FUEL— Boiler  Firing 
with  Coal  Containing  a  Large  Percentage  of 
Ash,  Slate  and  Other  Incombustible  Matter. 
J.  F.  Hobart.  (Elec.  Wld.,  July  7,  1906.) 
Deals  with  the  proper  method  of  firing  with 
low  grade  fuel,  and  shows  how  to  obtain  the 
best  results  with  least  expense,  and  how  to 
obviate  the  grate  dlflSculty.  20c. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER. 


228—  BLACK  SAND  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
R.  H.  Richards.  (Tech.  Quarterly,  June, 

'  1906  ;  4  pp.)  An  account  of  the  methods  and 
results  of  black  sand  concentration  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  plant  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  at  Portland,  Ore. 

229—  CYANIDE  PROCESS  —  Description 
of  the  Ore  Reduction  Plant  and  Process  of 
Reduction  on  the  Great  Boulder  Proprietary 
Gold  Mine.  Robt.  Allen.  (MonthV  Jl.. 
Chamber  of  Mines  of  W.  A.,  Apr.  30,  1906; 
12  pp.)  Description  of  tbe  apparatus  em¬ 
ploy^  and  the  system  of  milling.  80c. 

230—  CYANIDE  PROCESS— Ore  Treat¬ 
ment  Plant  of  the  Associated  Gold  Mines 
of  W.  Australia.  D.  Clark.  (Aus.  Mg. 
Stand.,  May  23,  1906.)  Description  of  the 
cyanide  process  at  the  Australia  plant.  40c. 

231—  CYANIDING  of  Refractory  Tailings 
on  the  Wltwatersrand.  W.  H.  C.  Lovely. 
(Proc.,  Australasian  Inst,  of  Mg.  Engrs., 
Nov.,  1905;  10  pp.)  Description  of  methods 
found  useful  in  treating  a  particular  class  of 
refractory  tailings. 

23a— GOLD  EXTRACTION— Ueber  die 
Kosten  der  Goldextraktion  einlger  westaus- 
trallscher  Minen.  C.  Gbpner.  (Metallurgie, 
June  8,  1906  ;  5  pp.)  Gives  cost  of  producing 
gold  at  certain  West  Australian  mines.  (Con 
eluded).  60c. 

233—  MILLING  PRACTICE  at  the  North 
Star  Mine,  Nevada  County,  Cal.  G.  E. 
Alexander.  (Mg.  Rep.,  July  19,  1906;  2% 
pp.)  Illustrated  description  of  the  40-stamp 
mill  and  milling  methods  at  this  famous 
mine.  20c. 

234—  ORE  TREATMENT  PLANT— The 
Stamp  Mill  and  Cyanide  Plant  of  the  Com¬ 
bination  Mines  Company  at  Goldfield,  Nev¬ 
ada.  M.  R.  Lamb.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  June 
30,  1906  ;  2  pp.)  Description  of  a  new  plant 
at  Goldfield,  methods  employed  and  techni¬ 
cal  results.  20c. 

235 —  PERU — Yaclmientos  mlnerales  de  Ca- 
jabamba.  F.  M.  Santolalla.  (Boletin  de  la 
Soc.  Nac.  de  Mineria,  Jan.  31  and  Feb.  28, 
1906;  17  pp.)  Continuation  of  serial,  des¬ 
cribing  methods  of  amalgamation  and  lixivia- 
tion  of  silver  ore  employed  at  Sayapullo, 
Prov.  of  Cajabamba,  Peru. 

236  —  PRECIOUS  -  METAL  -  BEARING 
MATERIAL — Process  of  Treating.  C.  W. 


241—  BASIC  STEEL— Vorgknge  beim 
Stahlschmelzen.  A.  Ruhfus.  (Stahl  u. 
Eisen,  July  1,  1906  ;  3  pp.)  Notes  on  the 
operation  of  basic  steel  furnaces.  60c. 

242—  BLAST  FURNACE— A  Simple  Ro¬ 
tary  Distributor  for  Blast  Furnace  Charges. 
D.  Baker.  (Bi-monthly  Bull.,  Amer.  Inst. 
Mg.  Engs.,  July,  1906  ;  4%  pp.)  Describes 
a  new  form  of  rotary  distributor,  which  may 
be  applied  to  any  form  of  double-bell  charger, 
retaining  the  perfect  gas  seal,  which  4s  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  Brown  distributor. 

243—  BLAST  FURNACE— Metallurgical 
Calculations:  The  Heat  Balance  Sheet  of  the 
Blast  Furnace.  J.  W.  Richards.  (Electro¬ 
chem.  &  Met.  Ind.,  July  1906  ;  3%  pp.)  An 
elaboration  of  the  heat  l)alance  sheet,  first 
constructed  by  Sir  Lowthlan  Bell,  extended 
to  more  general  conclusions.  40c. 

244—  BLAST  FURNACE— The  Gas  Pro¬ 
ducer  as  an  Auxiliary  in  Iron  Blast  Furnace 
Practice.  R.  H.  Lee.  (Bi-monthly  Bull., 
Amer.  Inst.  Mg.  Engrs.,  July  1906  ;  4%  pp.) 
Suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  producer  gas  in 
in  connection  with  hot  blast  stoves  and  steam 
boilers,  it  being  argued  that  gas  firing  would 
have  Important  advantages  over  coal  firing. 


245— BLAST  FURNACE— The  Northern 
Iron  Company’s  Blast  Furnace.  J.  H.  Gran- 
bery.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  July  21,  1906;  4  pp.) 
A  detailed  account.  Illustrated  by  photo¬ 
graphs  and  working  drawings,  of  the  preset 
blast  furnace  plant  at  Port  Henry,  N.  Y., 
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246— BLAST  FURNACE  GAS— Gas  Clean¬ 
er  for  Blast  Furnace  Gas.  P.  Meehan, 
(Ind.  Wld.,  Julv  7,  1906  ;  4  pp.)  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  recently  patented  apparatus  for 
cleaning  blast  furnace  gas,  the  object  of 
which  is  not  to  reduce  the  temperature.  20c. 


247— BLAST  FURNACE  PLANT  of  the 
Federal  Furnace  Company.  (Iron  Age,  July 
19,  1906  :  3%  pp.)  Gives  an  account,  with 
plans  and  drawings,  of  a  blast  furnace  plant, 
particularly  designed  to  meet  the  r^ulre- 
ments  of  the  merchant  iron  trade.  20c. 


248—  BLAST  FURNACE  SLAG— The 
Manufacture  of  Cement  from  Blast  Furnace 
Slag.  (Iron  Tr.  Rev.,  June  28,  1906  ;  3% 
pp.)  An  account  of  the  new  plant  built  by 
the  Struthers  Furnace  Co.  at  Struthers,  O., 
which  Includes  the  latest  Improvements  in 
cement  manufacture.  20c. 

249—  BLAST  FURNACE  SLAGS--0. 
Boudouard.  (Revue  gftnfirale  Chlmle,  1906, 
p.  137.)  Discussion  of  the  industrial  useful¬ 
ness  of  blast  furnace  slags,  it  being  esu- 
mated  that  the  metallurgical  operators  of  the 
world  now  make  a  yearly  production  of 
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250—  CORROSION  OF  IRON  AND 
STEEL — The  Relative  Corrosion  of  Wrought 
Iron  and  Steel.  H.  M.  Howe.  (Eng.  News, 
June  28,  1906.)  Critical  discussion  of  the 
common  opinion  that  steel  corrodes  faster 
than  wrought  iron.  20c. 

251—  DRY  AIR  BLAST— Zur  Frage  der 
Wlndtrocknung.  B.  Osann.  (Stahl  u.  Eisen, 
July  1,  1906;  5  pp.)  Further  observations  on 
the  Gayley  process.  60c. 

252—  ELECTRIC  FURNACE  for  Heating 
Crucibles.  O.  P.  Watts.  (Electrochem.  & 
Met.  Ind.,  July  1906.)  Illustrated  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  furnace  employed  in  an  Investlga- 
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tion  upon  the  production  and  properties  of  (Bi-montbly  Buli.  Amer.  Inst.  Mg.  Engrs., 
electrolytic  iron  and  iron  aiioys,  now  being  July,  1906;  pp.)  Supplementary  diagram- 
c^nucteu  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  matic  charts,  showing  the  results  of  heat 

treatment  of  certain  specimens  referred  to  in 
253— ELECTRIC  FURNACE— Methods  of  the  May  number  of  the  Bi-monthly  Bulletin. 
Iron  and  Ste^  Production.  J.  B.  C,  Ker-  269— PIG  IRON— The  Influence  of  Differ- 


253—  ELECTRIC  FURNACE— Methods  of  ' 
Iron  and  Steei  Production.  J.  B.  C.  Ker¬ 
shaw.  (Iron  Tr.  Rev.,  Jan.  28,  1906.)  The  < 
first  articie  of  a  series  on  eiectric  furnace  1 
methods;  is  mainly  a  repetition  or  condensa¬ 
tion  of  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Eugene  Haanei’s 
report  on  electric  smelting  made  to  the  Can-  ' 
adian  government.  20c. 

254—  ELECTRIC  FURNACE— Some  Lab¬ 
oratory  Experiments  with  the  Electric  Fur¬ 
nace.  J.  W.  Evans.  (Can.  Mg.  Rev.,  June, 
1906  ;  3%  pp.)  Account  of  experiments  on 
the  smelting  of  iron  ores  high  in  suiphur  aijd 
titanium,  also  of  black  sands.  40c. 

255  —  ELECTRIC  SMELTING  Elektro- 
thermle  des  Eisens  und  Stahls.  C.  A.  Keller 
(Elektrochem.  Zelt.,  July,  1906.)  Continua¬ 
tion  of  Important  paper,  giving  experimental 
and  practical  results  of  the  author,  who  Is 
well-known  in  this  field.  60c. 

256 — FORGING  and  Stamping  in  Iron  and 
L  9-  Bjinby.  (Paper  read  before 
the  Birmingham  Metallurgical  Soc’y,  May  8, 
1906.)  Description  of  the  methods  of  forging 
welding  and  hot  stamping  of  iron  and  steel, 
together  with  discussion  of  the  properties  of 
metal  adaptable  to  these  purposes.  2()c. 
^7--FOUNDRY — Comparative  Designs  and 
orking  of  Air  Furnaces.  R.  H.  West. 
(Trans.  Amer.  Fdymen’s  Assn.,  June  1906 
meeting;  10  pp.)  This  article  is  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  a  series  by  L.  G.  Blunt  in  previous 
issues  of  the  Foundry,  The  author  gives 
some  data  obtained  by  him  In  actual  practice 
with  camel  back  and  other  types  of  air  fur¬ 
naces. 

258 —  FOUNDRY — Die  Bedeutung  der 
Chemle  fUr  die  Eisengiesserei.  M.  Orthlv. 
(Metallurgie,  July  8,  1906;  10  pp.)  An  elab¬ 
orate  discussion  of  the  importance  of  chemi¬ 
cal  knowledge  In  iron  foundry  practice,  the 
paper  being  accompanied  by  tables  of  many 
analyses.  60c. 

259 —  FOUNDRY — Klnnear  Steel  Roller- 
Shutter  Doors  for  Foundries.  (Can.  Engr., 
July,  1906  ;  2  pp.)  Gives  details  of  an  Im¬ 
proved  door  for  core  ovens.  20c. 

260 —  FOUNDRY — Pattern  Mounting  on  the 
Molding  Machine.  F.  W.  Hall.  (Amer. 
Mach.,  July  12,  1906  ;  3%  pp.)  Description 
of  the  various  devices  used  and  action  when 
pattern  is  drawn.  20c. 

261 —  FOUNDRY — Specifications  for  Foun¬ 
dry  Pig  Irons.  W.  B.  Parker.  (Iron  &  Coal 
Tr.  Rev.,  June  29,  1906  ;  3%  pp.)  Gives  the 
composition  and  grading  of  the  principal 
classes  of  the  pig  irons  already  in  use,  and  al¬ 
so  the  composition  and  grading  which  will  be 
most  suitable  for  the  largest  number  of  pur¬ 
poses.  The  results  of  researches  by  experts 
are  also  given.  40c. 

262—  HARDENING  OP  STEEL— Die  Mol- 
ekularen  Vorgange  belm  Hfirten.  O.  A.  B5h- 
ler.  (Oest.  Zelt.  f.  Berg-  u.  HUttenw., 
June  3(>,  1906  ;  2%  pp.)  Discussion  of  the 
molecular  changes  which  take  place  In  the 
hardening  of  steel.  40c. 

263 —  INDIA — Iron  and  Steel  Manufacture 
in  India.  The  Tata  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  (Iron 
Age,  July  12,  1906;  4  pp.)  An  account  of  the 
plans  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
In  the  MourbbanJ  and  Raipur  districts  In  In¬ 
dia,  giving  maps  of  the  iron  ore  deposits  in 
those  districts.  The  plan  was  started  by  the 
late  J.  N.  Tata  several  years  ago,  and  has 
been  urged  upon  the  attention  of  English  iron 
masters  rather  persistently  for  a  number  of 
years.  20c. 

264—  IRON-CARBON  ALLOYS— Ueber 
das  Gleichgewlcht  und  die  Erstarrungsstruk- 
turen  des  Systems  Eisen-Koblenstoff. 
C.  Benedicks.  (Metallurgie,  July  8,  1906; 
20  pp.)  Continuation  of  an  elaborate  paper 
on  Iron-carbon  alloys  from  the  physico-chem¬ 
ical  and  metallographical  standpoint,  illus¬ 
trated  by  many  micro-photographs.  60c. 

265—  IRON  AND  STEEL— Ein  neues  Ar- 
beltsverfahren  im  Stahlwerksbetriebe.  K. 
Brisker.  (Oest.  Zelt.  f.  Berg- u.  HUttenw., 
June  23,  1906  ;  2  pp.)  Describes  a  new  me¬ 
thod  Introduced  by  G.  Reitboeck  at  Kladno, 
Austria.  40c. 

266—  METALLOGRAPHY— Fortschrltte  in 
der  Metallographie  der  Eisen-Kohlenstoff-Le- 
gierungen.  E.  Goecke.  (Zeit.  f.  Elektro¬ 
chem  le,  June  8,  1906;  4  pp.)  Summary  of  the 
latest  knowledge  and  opinions  in  the  metallo¬ 
graphy  of  iron  and  steel.  40c. 

267—  ORE  ROASTIN(J— A  Novel  Furnace 
for  Roasting  Fine  Ore.  A.  Gradenwitz. 
(Iron  Tr.  Rev.,  July  19,  1906.)  Illustrated 
description  of  a  new  type  of  furnace  recently 
designed  by  G.  O.  Petersson  and  erected 
at  Dalsbruk,  Finland.  The  inventor  suggests 
the  possibility  of  utilizing  iron  ores  contain¬ 
ing  titanium  for  the  production  of  cast  iron, 
by  means  of  roasting  in  this  furnace.  20c. 

268—  OVERSTRAINED  STEEL  — Effect 
of  Low  Temperature  on  the  Recovery  of 
Steel  from  Overstrain.  E.  J.  McCaustland. 


ent  Ore  Mixtures  on  the  Resultant  Pig  Iron 
from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Foundry.  W.  A. 
Barrows.  (Trans.,  Amer.  Fdymen’s  Assn., 
June,  1906  meeting;  4  pp.)  Gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  number  of  experiments  in  mixing 
pig  iron  for  various  purposes.  It  refers  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  influence  of  the  constituent 
ores  used  in  the  blast  furnace  on  the  pig  iron 
produced. 

270 —  PIG  IRON — Twenty  Years’  Improve¬ 
ment  in  the  Quality  of  Pig  Iron.  E.  H.  Wil¬ 
liams,  and  E.  R.  Sanborn.  (Trans.,  Amer. 
Fdymen’s  Assn.,  June,  1906  meeting;  3  pp.) 
Gives  a  summarized  account  of  the  old  meth¬ 
ods  of  grading  Iron  by  fracture  and  a  com¬ 
parison  with  modern  methods  of  selling  and 
grading  iron  by  analysis. 

271—  PIPE  FOUNDING— H.  A.  Croxton. 
(Trans.,  Amer.  Fdymen’s  Assn.,  June,  1906 
meeting;  3%  pp.)  A  description  of  the  me¬ 
thods  and  machines  used  in  making  a  cast 
iron  pipe  which  is  now  an  important  branch 
foundry  work.  Pipe  manufacture  requires 
care  in  the  mixing  and  grading  of  iron,  and 
also  In  the  molding,  which  is  largely  done  by 
machinery. 

272—  STEEL  INDUSTRY— The  Growth  of 
the  Steel  Industry.  Harold  Baxter.  (Mg. 
Rep.,  July  19,  1906.)  General  notes  on  the 
^ent  industrial  progress  in  this  industry. 

273—  STEEL  PLANT— U.  S.  Steel  Corpor¬ 
ation’s  Great  Plant  at  Gary,  Ind.  (Iron  Tr. 
Rev.,  June  21,  1906;  3  pp.)  Gives  an  account 
of  the  plans  completed  for  the  large  blast 
furnace  and  steel  plant  at  Gary,  Ind.,  the 
construction  of  which  has  just  been  begun  by 
the  Indiana  Steel  Co.,  a  subordinate  company 
of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation.  The  article 
includes  plans  showing  the  general  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  w’orks  w’hlch  are  intended  to  in¬ 
clude  the  latest  practice  and  to  dispense  as 
far  as  possible  with  hand  labor.  'The  plant 
will  include  blast  furnaces,  open-hearth  steel 
furnaces  and  rolling  mills.  2()c. 

LEAD  AND  ZINC. 


274—  CADMIUM  OXIDE— Versuche  iiber 
das  Verhalten  von  Cadmidmoxyd  bei  hoheren 
Temperaturen.  F.  O.  Doeltz  and  C.  A.  Grau- 
mann.  (Metallurgie,  June  8,  1906  ;  3  pp.) 
Shows  losses  of  weight  by  beating  in  current 
of  air  at  varying  temperatures  and  for  differ¬ 
ent  durations  of  time.  60c. 

275 —  FLUE  DUST — Zur  Bildung  von  Flug- 
staub  und  Ofenbruch  Im  Bleihiittenbetriebe. 
F.  O.  Doeltz  and  C.  A.  Graumann.  (Metal¬ 
lurgie,  July  8,  1906.)  Discussion  of  the  form 
in  which  lead  is  lost  by  volatilization  in  me¬ 
tallurgical  practice.  40c. 

276—  LEAD  BULLION— Desilverizing  Lead 
Bullion.  August  Raht.  (U.  S.  Patent  No. 
826,114,  July  17,  1906.)  The  treating  of  lead 
bullion  while  in  a  molten  state  consisting  in 
adding  zinc  thereto  and  then  adding  sal  am¬ 
moniac  for  the  purpose  of  causing  a  more 
ready  and  complete  separation  of  the  lead 
therefrom.  20c. 

277—  LIME  ROASTING— The  Savelsberg 
Process.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl.,  June  16,  1906.) 
Brief  note  as  to  this  new  process  for  roast¬ 
ing  lead  ore.  Illustrated  by  a  series  of  in¬ 
structive  photographs.  20c. 

278—  LUNGWITZ  PROCESS  of  Zinc 
Smelting.  F.  W.  Gordon,  (Eng.  &  Mg.  Jl., 
July  14,  1906  ;  3  pp.)  Further  arguments, 
from  a  physico-chemical  standpoint,  on  the 
smelting  of  zinc  ore  In  the  blast  furnace,  to¬ 
gether  with  illustration  of  the  furnace  in¬ 
stalled  at  Warren,  N.  H.  20c. 

279 —  SLAGS — A  New  Apparatus  to  Deter¬ 
mine  the  Melting  Points  of  Slags.  W.  McA. 
Johnson.  (Electroebem.  &  Met.  Ind., 
July,  1906.)  Description  of  apparatus  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  experimental  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Lungwltz  zinc  smelting  process 
at  Warren,  N.  H.  40c. 

280—  ZINC  BLENDE— Zur  Distillation 
der  gerbsteten  Zinkblende  und  zum  Brennen 
des  Galmeis.  F.  O.  Doeltz  and  C.  A.  Grau¬ 
mann.  (Metallurgie,  July  8,  1906.)  Results 
of  experimental  investigations  as  to  the  dis¬ 
tillation  of  roasted  blende,  and  the  calcination 
of  calamine.  40c. 

281—  ZINC  BLENDE— Zur  Frage  der 
Fluchtigkeit  der  Zinkblende.  F.  O.  Doeltz 
and  C.  A.  Graumann.  (Metallurgie,  July  8, 
1906.)  Results  of  experimental  investigations 
as  to  the  volatility  of  zinc  blende  at  high 
temperature.  40c. 

282 —  ZINC  BLENDE — Zur  Zerlegung  und 
Bildung  von  Zinksulfat  belm  Rbsten  der  Zink¬ 
blende.  F.  O.  Doeltz  and  C.  A.  Graumann. 
(Metallurgie,  July  8,  1906.)  Results  of  labor¬ 
atory  investigations  upon  the  formation  of 
zinc  sulphate  in  the  roasting  of  blende,  and 
Its  behavior,  the  author  inclining  to  the  view. 


formation  of  basic  sulphates  does  not  occur. 
40c. 

283—  ZINC  PRODUCTION— The  Imbert 
Process.  E.  G.  Spilsbury.  (Mg.  &  Sci. 
Press,  June  30,  19<)6.)  Metallurgical  and 
technical  data  of  a  new  process  for  treating 
zinc-lead  sulphide  ore,  now  being  tested  in 
France.  20c. 

LESSER  METALS. 

284—  ALLOYS  of  Antimony  and  Tin. 

F.  E.  Gallagher.  (Jl.  of  Phys.  Chem.,  Vol. 
X.,  1906;  pp.  93-98.)  Results  of  a  micro¬ 
scopical  examination  of  these  alloys,  the 
conclusion  being  that  they  do  not  form  any 
chemical  compound,  but  ^ve  solid  solutions. 

285—  AURIFEROUS  ANTIMONI  AL 
ORE — Methods  of  Treatment.  A.  Selwyn- 
Brown.  (Aus.  Mg.  Stand.,  May  30,  1906.) 
Refers  to  new  methods  for  the  treatment  of 
this  class  of  ore.  20c. 

286—  CARBORUNDUM  —  The  Measure¬ 
ment  of  Temperature  In  the  Formation  of 
Carborundum.  ■  S.  A.  Tucker  and  A.  Lam- 
pen.  (Jl.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc’y,  July,  1906; 
4%  pp)  An  experimental  chemical  Investi¬ 
gation  showing  the  formation  point  of  car¬ 
borundum  to  be  1950®  C.,  and  Its  decompos¬ 
ition  point  into  graphite  and  silicon  2220®C. 
60c. 

287 —  NICKEL — Versuche  zum  Verblasen 
von  Nickelsteln  auf  Nickel  mittels  satier- 
stoffreichen  Windes.  R.  Hesse.  Metallur¬ 
gie.  June  8,  1906;  6  pp.)  Describes  an  elw- 
trlc  furnace  for  converting  nickel  matte  in¬ 
to  metallic  nickel.  60c. 

INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY. 

288—  ARSENIC  ORES— Mode  d’utlllsa- 
tlon  des  sulfures  bruts  d’ arsenic.  F.  Howies. 
(Revue  des  Produits  Chimlques,  July  1,  1906.) 

A  leaching  process  for  the  treatment  of  anti¬ 
mony  ore.  40c. 

289  —  ATMOSPHERIC  NITROGEN  ■— 
Ueber  die  direkte  Verwertung  des  Stickstof- 
fes  der  Atmosphere  fiir  Gewlnnung  von 
Dungemltteln  und  anderen  chemlschen  Prod- 
ukten.  A.  Frank.  (Paper  before  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  for  Applied  Chemistry, 
Rome,  1906;  16  pp.)  Outline  of  the  processes 
heretofore  employed  for  utilizing  the  nitro¬ 
gen  of  the  air. 

290—  BASIC  SLAG — Sur  la  composition 

des  scories  Thomas.  A.  Grfegoire.  (R®'^- 
Chlmie  Industrlelle,  June,  1906  ;  3  pp.) 

Treats  of  the  condition  in  which  the  phos- 
phosphorus  content  of  Thomas  slag  exists 
and  its  applicability  to  agriculture.  40c. 

291—  CHEMICAL  PLANT  of  the  Clev^ 
land  Cliffs  Iron  Co.  (Mg.  Wld.,  July  7,  1906). 
Describes  the  manufacture  of  w<^  alcohol 
and  accessory  products  at  North  Marquette, 
Mich.  20c. 

292—  CHIMNEY  GASES^-The  Industrial 
Application  of  Chimney  Gases.  C.  Ellis, 
((^hem.  Engr.,  June,  1906;  10  pp.)  Describes 
the  Eldred  process  as  applied  to  the  calcina¬ 
tion  of  lime,  burning  of  Portland  cement 
clinker,  and  brick  burning.  40c. 

293  —  ELECTROCHEMISTRY  —  D^  Elek- 
trochemle  im  Jahre  1905.^  ^^M.  Krtger, 
(Elektrochem.  Zelt.,  July,  19W.)  Continua¬ 
tion  of  review  of  progress,  .Instalm^t 
referring  especially  to  the  alkali  Industry.  60c. 

294—  FIXATION  OF  NITROGEN— Pro¬ 
duction  of  Nitrogen  Oxides  from  Atmospher- 

•  Ic  Air.  F.  Foerster.  (Electrochem.  &  Met. 

:  Ind.,  July,  1906.)  ,Paper  read  bef^  t^ 
German  Bunsen  Soc’y  on  May  21,  1900,  pe- 

1  Ing  a  theoretical  and  technological  discussion 

-  of  the  problem  of  the  fixation  of  atmospheric 
.  nitrogen.  40c. 

295- fixation  OF  NIT^OGEN-The 

-  Electrochemical  Problem  of  the  Flxatton  of 
Nitrogen.  P.  A.  Guye.  (Jl.,  Soc  y  of  Chem. 
Ind.,  June  30,  19W;  11  PP  )  ^  An  elaborate 

-  and  valuable  discussion  of  the  problem  of 
extracting  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere, 

s  and  its  utilisation  for  the  manufacture  of 
nitrates,  together  with  numerous  estimates 
n  of  cost. 

Q  296— SODA— Aus  der  Praxis  der  Ammonl- 

-  aksoda-Industrie.  K.  W.  Kurlsch.  (Chem. 
8  Zeit.,  July  11,  1906.)  First  instalment  of 
1-  a  valuable  article  on  the  manufacture  of  TOda 
n  by  the  ammonia  process,  this  part  dealing 

especially  with  lime  burning  furnaces, 

-  connection  with  which  a  blbllogr^hy  of  that 

2  branch  of  the  subject  is  given.  20c. 

)  297— STRONTIUM— Zur  Geschichte  der 

s  Strontlanentzuckerung.  H.  OsL  (Zelt.  f. 
b  angewandte  Chemle,  June  29,  1906.)  On  the 
substitution  of  strontium  for  the  more  usual 
J  barium  carbonate  in  sugar  manufacture.  40c. 
:-  298— SULPHURIC  ACID— Das  Verhalten 

1.  des  Selens  im  Schwefelsaurebetriebe.  S. 
>  Llttmann.  (Zeit.  f.  angewandte  Cfi®ml®. 
>f  June  15,  1906;  8^4  pp.)  Discusses  the  be- 
d  havlor  of  selenium  in  sulphuric  acid  manu- 
,  facture. 
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IW*— SULPHUrtIC  ACID  —  Fullinateilail 
fiir  SohwefelsHuretiinne.  G.  Liiii»re.  (Zclt. 
f  auKewaiulte  Cheuite,  June  UXM).)  Re¬ 
fers  to  packing;  material  for  sulphuric  acid 
towers. 

:tOO— SULPHURIC  ACID  —  Meahanlsche 
Rostofen  laelm  Blelkamiiierprozess.  E,  Hart- 
iiiaun  and  F.  Beiiker.  (Zelt.  f.  aiiKewandte 
Chemle,  June  2:1  and  29,  1900;  7  pp.)  Con¬ 
clusion  of  article  kIvIiik  a  description  of  the 
various  types  of  mechanical  roasters  suitable 
for  pyrlte  burning,  dlsciissliifr  especially  the 
MucDougall  type. 

301  —  SULPHURIC  ACID  —  Praktlsche 
Beltriijre  zur  Blelkammertheorle.  S.  Lltt- 
luiinn.  (Zelt.  f.  an^twandte  Chemle,  June 
29,  190*>:  11  pp.)  Careful  observations  of  the 
running  of  lead  chambers  under  various  cir¬ 
cumstances.  4()c. 


ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 


:i02— ARSENIC  FROM  ANTIMONY— 
Separation  <b‘  I’arsenlc  dans  I'antlmolne. 
H.  L.  Herrensc-hmldt.  (Rev.  des  Prodults 
chlmhiues,  July  1,  llStO.)  A  method  of  sep¬ 
arating  arsenic  from  antimony  either  ns  ox¬ 
ide  or  In  solution.  20c. 

:{0,3— CARBON  IN  IRON  AND  STEEL- 
The  Delermlnatlon  of  Carbon  In  Iron  and 
Steel  by  Dlre<'t  Ignition  with  Red  Lead. 
C.  M.  Jiohnson.  (Jl.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc’y, 
July,  1900;  14 Vj  PP.  1  A  new  methisl  which 
has  been  used  su<-cessfully  for  routine  com¬ 
bustion  analysis.  60c. 

:{04— CARBON  IN  IRON  AND  STEEL— 
Volumetric  Method  for  the  Estimation  of 
Ciirljon  In  iron  and  Steel  with  the  Use  of 
Barium  Hydroxide  J.  A.  Aupperle.  (JL, 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc’y,  July,  lt)06;  4  pp.)  A 
new  method  which  has  been  found  to  com- 
I>are  favorably  with  results  obtnlne<1  by  grav¬ 
imetric  nietho4ls,  with  the  advantage  of  be¬ 
ing  more  rapid.  (V)c. 

:tO.'V— CARBONIC  ACID  DETERMINA¬ 
TION — Schelbler’s  Apparatus  for  the  Deter¬ 
mination  of  Carbonic  Add  In  Carl)onates; 
an  Improved  Construction  and  Use  for  Ac¬ 
curate  Analysis.  S.  H.  Collins.  (Jl.  of  the 
Si>c’y  of  Chem.  Industry.  June  15,  1906  ;  4 
pp.)  Description  of  a  simple  and  rapid  gas- 
onietrlc  method.  60c. 

:«)6— ELECTROCHEMICAL  ANALY'SIS 
X  Simple  Form  of  Rotating  Electrode  for 
Electrochemical  Analysis.  F.  M.  Perkin. 
(Faraday  Soc’y  Trans.,  June  12,  1906,  ad¬ 
vance  proof.)  Two  concentric  colls  of  platl- 
num-Iridlum  wire  of  1  mm.  thickness  serve 
as  electr^es,  the  central  cathode  being  ro¬ 
tated.  Nickel  wire  catho<les  have  also  been 
used  with  some  success. 

307  —  ELECTROLY’TIC  DEPOSITION 
OP'  ZINC  Using  Rotating  Electrodes. 
T.  S.  Price  and  G.  H.  B.  Judge.  (Paper 
before  the  Farada.v  Soc’y,  June  12,  1906,  ad¬ 
vance  proof.)  Results  of  an  investigation  as 
to  the  deposition  of  zinc  from  solutions  of 
the  sulphate,  making  use  of  a  rotating  cath¬ 
ode,  with  description  of  a  method  for  the 
accurate  determination  of  zinc  electrolvtl- 
cally.  40c. 

:t06— FLUORSPAR  —  The  Analysis  of 
Fluorspar.  W.  G.  Waring.  (Chem.  Engr., 
May,  1906.)  Gives  a  convenient  analyUcal 
metho<l.  40c. 

309—  HYDROGEN  SULPHIDE  GENER¬ 
ATOR — A  Modifletl  Hydrogen  Sulphide  Gen¬ 
erator.  A.  W.  Browne  and  M.  F.  Mehling. 
(Jl.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc’y,  July,  1906  ;  8  pp.) 
An  improved  convenient  apparatus  for  use  In 
the  chemical  laboratory.  6ftc. 

310—  IRON  DETERMINATION— Fehler- 
quellen  l»ei  der  tltrimetrischen  Bestimmung 
des  Elsens  mlt  Permanganat.  H.  Kinder. 
(Chemiker-Zeltung,  June  27,  1906.)  Discus¬ 
es  the  weak  points  In  the  several  methods  of 
Iron  determination  by  treating  with  per¬ 
manganate. 

311—  MANGANESE— A  Quick  Method  of 
Estimating  Manganese.  J.  Darroch  and 
C.  A.  Meiklejohn.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  JL,  July 
21.  1!K)6.)  Detailed  account  of  a  new,  quick 
method,  which  is  not  only  accurate  but  has 
the  advantages  of  avoiding  separation  of  the 
Iron  as  basic  acetate,  and  requiring  no  filter¬ 
ing.  all  operations  being  conducted  In  the 
same  beaker.  20c. 

.312— RADIO-ACTIVE  MINERALS— The 
Relative  Proportion  of  Radium  and  Uranium 
In  Radio-active  Minerals.  E.  Rutherford 
and  B.  B.  Boltwood.  (Amer.  JL  of  Scl. , 
July,  1906;  2^  pp.)  Description  of  labora¬ 
tory  experiments  on  uraninlte  from  North 
Carolina.  6<)c. 

31.3 — RADIUM — The  Measurement  of  Ra¬ 
dium  in  Minerals  by  the  “Gamma”-Kadla- 
tlon.  A.  S.  Eve.  (Amer.  JL  of  ScL,  July, 
1906  ;  3t(j  pp.)  Description  of  a  new  metho<i 
of  determining  the  amount  of  radium  In  ra¬ 
dio-active  minerals.  60c. 

.314— SILICA  IN  IRON  ORES— The  De- 
terminarlon  of  Silica  In  Iron  Ort“s  Contain¬ 


ing  Alumina.  G.  Dean.(  JL  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc’y,  July,  19(H>.)  A  rapid  meth<Ml  based 
on  the  fact  that  If  the  Insoluble  residue  left 
on  the  treatment  of  Iron  ore  with  acids  be 
lgnlte«l  f<n-  a  short  time,  the  alumina  whlcdi 
It  contains  Is  converted  Into  a  form  soluble 
In  concentrnte<l  hydrochloric  acid.  60«-. 

315  —  SULPHUR  DETERMINATION  — 
The  Determination  of  Sulphur  In  Pyrites. 
F.  Ras<-hig.  (Chem.  Blngr.,  June,  1906  ;  6Vj 
pp.)  Des<'rlbes  the  benzidine  sulphate  meth¬ 
od  for  the  determination  of  sulphur,  and  re¬ 
plies  to  criticisms  ns  to  its  accuracy.  40e. 

316— SULPHUR  IN  IRON— Zur  Bestim¬ 
mung  des  Sehwefels  lin  Elsen  mlt  besonderer 
Beru<‘ksichtlgung  des  maassanal.vtlscheii  Ver- 
fahrens.  C.  Reinhardt.  (Stahl  n.  Elsen, 
July  1,  1906;  6  pp. )  Describes  new  appara¬ 
tus  and  methods  for  tieterniination  of  sul¬ 
phur  in  Iron,  obviating  some  of  the  Inaccur¬ 
acies  of  the  barium-precipitation  methods. 
60c. 

.317— TIN — A  Volumetric  Method  for  Tin. 
J.  Darroch  and  C.  A.  Meiklejohn.  (Eng, 
&  Mg.  JL,  June  2.3,  V.HNi. t  A  (iiiick  and  ac¬ 
curate  volumetrU*  method  applicable  to  all 
ores  of  the  metal.  20c. 

GENERAL  MACHINERY  AND 
APPARATUS. 

.318  -BELT  CONVEYOR— R.  M.  Catlln. 
(U.  S.  Patent  No.  826,312,  July  17,  1906i. 
in  a  conveyor,  the  combination  of  an  endless 
conveyor-belt  sustained  by  suspension  at  its 
edges,  and  an  endless  <lrlvlng  device  and 
means  for  automatically  connecting  said  end¬ 
less  driving  device  to  the  edges  of  the  <'on- 
veyor-belt,  substantially  as  described.  20c. 

.319— BELT  CONV'EYORS— Picking  Belts. 
E.  H.  Messiter.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  JL,  June  16, 
1!K)6.)  Application  of  the  belt  conveyor  for 
(»re  sorting  pur)  oses,  with  data  as  to  capac¬ 
ity,  etc.  20c. 

320  —  DYNAMO-ELECTRIC  MACHIN¬ 
ERY’,  Repairing  of.  N.  G.  Meade.  (Power, 
July,  1906  ;  3  pp.)  Illustrated  description 
of  various  devices  and  methods  for  use  In  re¬ 
pairing  dynamo-electric  machinery.  20c. 

;321— ELECTRIC  POWER— Etticiency  of 
Steam  Plant.  W.  A.  Vlgnoles.  (Electrician, 
July  6.  1906;  .5  pp.)  Gives  efllclenc.v  curves 
and  tables,  together  with  a  discussion  of  the 
paper  which  was  read  at  the  11th  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Incorporated  Municipal  Electri¬ 
cal  Assn.,  Loudon,  June  22,  1906.  40<\ 

,3’22— ELECTRIC  POWER— New  Turbine 
Plant  for  Railway  Lighting  and  Power  Ser¬ 
vice.  (Engr.,  July  16,  1906  ;  3Vj  pp.)  Illus¬ 
trated  des<'riptlon  of  the  power  plant  of  the 
City  of  Portsmouth,  O.  20c. 

32:1— ENGINE  ROOM  CHEMISTRY'— 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Oils.  A.  H.  Gill. 
(Power,  July,  1906.)  Continuation  of  serial, 
dealing  In  this  issue  with  the  varlotis  animal 
jnd  vegetable  oils  used  as  lubricants,  giving 
their  source,  properties,  uses  and  adulter¬ 
ants.  20c. 

324  —  EXHAUST  STEAM  —  The  Itatean 
Exhaust-Steam  Regeneration  and  Utilisation 
Plant.  (Engineering,  June  29,  1906;  4  pp.) 
Describes  the  principle  on  which  this  system 
o|)erate8.  showing  the  results  of  tests  on  low- 
pressure  turbine  plant. 

.32.5 — GAS  ENGINES — Design,  Construc¬ 
tion  and  Application  of  Large  Gas  Engines 
In  Europe.  F.  E.  J  tinge.  (Power,  July,  1906; 
4  pp.)  Continuation  of  serial,  containing  In 
this  issue  a  description  of  the  Relchenbach 
engine,  illustrated  by  several  figures  showing 
the  details  of  the  engine.  20c. 

.326— GAS  ENGINES— Rational  Methods 
of  Gas  Engine  Powering.  S.  S.  Moss.  (Power, 
July,  1906  ;  2^  pp.)  Contains  valuable  tables, 
formulas,  etc.  relating  to  the  subject,  de¬ 
duced  from  practice.  20c. 

.327— GAS  PRODUCER— The  Cone  Gas 
Producer.  W.  H.  Cone.  (Eng.  &  Mg.  JL, 
July  14,  19<M».)  Illustrated  description  of  a 
new  gas  protiucer,  especially  adapts  to  gase- 
fying  soft  coal  and  utilising  the  heating  val¬ 
ue  of  tar.  20c. 

:i28— GAS  PRODUCER  PLANTS  and  Gas 
Engines.  C.  A.  Smith.  (Eng.  Times,  June 
21,  ‘28  and  July  5,  1906  ;  8^!  PP-)  Enumer¬ 
ates  the  fundamental  principles  In  the  com¬ 
position,  manufacture,  efficiency  and  econo- 
m.v,  the  transmission,  and  the  running  of  en¬ 
gines  by  producer  gas.  60c. 

329— GAS  PRODUCER  TESTS— The  R. 
A.  S.  Trials  of  Suction  Gas  Plants.  (En¬ 
gineering.  June  15,  19(6;  6*/j  pp.)  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  various  suction  gas  plants  sui>- 
mlttetl  at  Derby,  England,  for  the  trials  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  preceded  by 
notes  o’.i  the  development  of  this  form  of 
power.  40c. 

.3:K>— HYDItO-ELECTRIC,  PLANT  at  Al¬ 
bany.  Ga.  R.  W.  Hutchinson,  Jr.  (Elec. 
YVliL,  June  16,  1906.)  Illustrated  description 
of  the  hydro-electric  plant  of  the  Albany 
Power  &  Mfg.  Co.,  located  on  the  Mucka- 


foonee  river,  about  IVi  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  Albany.  20c. 

.’5.31 —HYDRO-ELECTRIC  PLANT  of  the 
Baker  Light  and  Power  Company,  Baker 
City,  Ore.  (Elec.  Rev.,  July  7,  1906  ;  3  pp.i 
Illustrateil  description  of  the  plant,  which 
gets  iH)wer  from  a  stream  several  miles  away. 
The  method  of  carrying  water  lu  Hume  and 
the  transmission  line  wdilch  distributes  pow¬ 
er  throughout  the  entire  territory  served,  are 
a  1st*  tlescrlbed.  20c. 

.33-2— HYDRO-ELECTRIC  POWER— Mtsl- 
ern  European  Hyilro-Electrlc  Plants.  F.  C. 
Perkins.  (Mg.  Wld.,  July  14.  I'.HMt.)  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  hydro-electric  plants  In  P’rance,  Italy, 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  ‘JOc. 

•  :i;!3  —  HYDRO-ELECTRIC  POWER  — 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  60,b00-Volt  Hydro-Elec¬ 
tric  Plant.  V.  D.  Moodv.  (Elec.  Wld.,  June 
2:1,  1906;  pp.)  Illustrated  description  of 
the  equipment  of  the  plant.  20c. 

_  hydro-electric  P  O  YV  E  R 
PLANT  of  the  Nevada  Power  Mining  and 
Milling  Co.  J.  D.  Galloway.  (Eng.  Rec. 
June  :39.  11M6;  2V2  pp.)  Illustrated  descrlp- 
tloa  *>f  the  above  plant  which  Is  situated  In 
In.vo  (!'t>..  Cal.  2()c. 

335  -LUBRICATION— Oiling  Systems  for 
Electric  Engines.  W.  H.  Wakeman.  (Elec. 
Wld.,  Julv  7,  19(6.)  Description  of  several 
illftereiit  oiling  systems  for  electric  engines 
taken  from  practice.  Figures  de.scrlptive  of 
each  system  are  attached.  20c. 

336— LUBRICATION— The  Gravity  Sight- 
Feed  Lubricator.  P.  D.  Phillips.  (Power, 
July,  1906.)  Description  of  the  anparatus. 
Illustrated  by  a  marked  section  of  the  lubri¬ 
cator.  20c. 

3:t7— SMOKE  ABATEMENT— The  Prob¬ 
lem  of  Smoke  Abatement.  W.  H.  Bryan. 
(Amer.  Mach.,  July  12,  1906  ;  2^2  PP  )  Sug¬ 
gestions  of  methods  whereby  the  smoke  nuis¬ 
ance  may  be  partly  eliminated.  20c. 

steam  engines— Remarkable  Ef¬ 
ficiencies  In  Small  Engines  Using  Superheat¬ 
ed  Steam.  R.  E.  Mathot.  (Power,  July, 
1906.)  Contains  valuable  tables  and  dia¬ 
grams.  Also  treats  compound  condensing 
engines.  ‘JOc. 

339— STEAM  TURBINE  UNIT— Tests  of 
a  .500-kw.  Steam  Turbine  Unit.  (Engineer¬ 
ing.  Julv  6.  1906.)  Description  of  tests  of  a 
steam  turbine  of  English  construction,  with 
table  of  results  obtained.  Illustrated.  40c. 

:{4()  _  SUCTION  GAS  PRODUCER 
PLANT  at  Wichita,  Kan.  (Engr.,  July  16. 
1906  ;  3  pp.)  Description  of  a  Plntsch  gas 
producer  plant  in  connection  with  a  7.5-h.p. 
Olds  gas  engine.  ‘20c-. 

341  — TRAMWAY  SYSTEMS  —  Power 
Supplv  to  Tramway  Systems.  S.  J.  YVat- 
son.  ‘(Electrician.  July  6,  1906  ;  2 Vi  pp.) 
Gives  curves  together  with  discussion  on  the 
types  anil  capacities  of  plants  for  light  and 
heavy  tramway  work;  also  gives  costs,  sup¬ 
ply  charges  and  fixed  charges.  4b<-. 


MATERIALS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 


,34-2— FERRO-CONCRETE—  H.  Kestner. 
(JL,  Transvaal  Inst,  of  Meehan.  Engrs.,  May 
1906;  13  pp.)  Describes  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  In  the  use  of  reinforced  concrete,  with 
certain  precautions  to  be  observed. 

,34.3— PROTECTIVE  COATINGS  FOR 
STEEL— A.  B.  Harrison.  (Paper  before 
(he  Amerlean  Soc’y  for  Testing  Materials. 
June  21.  lf)06.)  Notes  of  experience  with 
the  various  protective  coatings  for  steel  work, 
including  oil  paints,  varnishes  and  carbon 
coatings.  20c. 

.344— REINB'ORCED  CONCRETE  —  The 
Comparative  Advantages  of  Hard  and  Soft 
Steei  for  Reinforcing  Concrete.  D.  B.  Luten. 
(Eng.  News,  July  19,  1906.)  The  author  s 
summarv  Is  confined  to  a  statement  of  the 
fact  tha't  there  la  no  more  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  using  hard  than  soft  steel,  and 
that  It  has  no  reference  to  its  desirability 
for  this  or  other  engineering  purposes.  20<-. 

.34.5— SAND-LIME  BRICK  — New  Sand- 
Lime  Brick  Plant  at  South  River,  N.  J. 
(Eng.  Rec.,  Julv  14,  1906.)  Description  of 
the  plant  which  has  Just  been  built  by  the 
N.  Y.  Granite  Brick  Co.,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  plant  of  Its  kind  In  existence.  The 
metluxls  of  maiinfacture  are  also  described. 

20i‘. 

;{46— TESTING  MATERIALS— The  Sand 
Blast  for  Testing  Materials.  H.  Burchartz. 
(Eng.  Rec..  July  14,  19t)6.)  Description  of 
the  apparatus  used  for  abrasion  tests  In  the 
Roval  Laboratory  for  Testing  Materials  at 
Grbss-Llchterfelde.  Germany,  and  results 
obtained.  Illustrated.  20c. 

347_TESTING  of  METALS— Repeated 
Impact  Testing  Machine  at  the  National 
Phvsh-al  LalM>rntory.  T.  E.  Stanton.  (En¬ 
gineering.  July  1.3,  1906.)  Description  of  a 
machine  designed  to  assist  In  research  on  the 
action  of  metals  under  the  influence  of  Im¬ 
pact,  with  notes  of  results  obtained  by  Its 
use.  40c. 


